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FRENCH COURT AND THE CIVIE WARS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
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The beſt Memoirs that I know of, are thoſe of Cardinal de Retz. 


I hardly know any Book ſo neceſſary for a young Man to * 


read and rem : you will there find how great Buſineſs is 

really carried on, very differently from what People who have 
never been concerned in it imagine. In ſhort you will, in every 
Page of that Bovk, ſee that ſtrange inconſiſtent Creature, Man, 
Joſt as he is. Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his Sor, 
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WRITTEN BY umu rr, 


% 


To MADAM DRB _*% 


B O O K III. 
MAD a, A - | 


I MU $S'T beg of you not to be ſurprized, if in the ſequel - 
of this narration, you do not find the ſame exactneſs which 
I have-hitherto- obſerved in what relates to the aſſemblies of 
the parliament, The court having removed from Paris to gs 
into Berry and into Poitou, immediately after the kjng's be- 
ing declared of which was upon the 7th, of September 
1651, and the duke of Orleans keeping zu even hand be: 
tween the queen and the prince, there not upon the 
ſtage of the parliament near ſo many actors as before; ſo 
that from the 7th of mber to the opening of the parlia- 
ment on the next St. in's day, which was on the 2oth 
of November, it may be ſaid that no confiderable ſcenes ap= 
there, except thoſe of the 7th and of the 14th of Ofto- 
be duke in the aſſemblies held on theſe days told the 
company that the king had ſent him-a full power to treat 
with the prince, and that he had named to go along with 
him, and to aſſiſt him in this negotiation, — d'Aligre 
and de la Marguerie counſellors of ſtate, and meſſieurs 
de Meſmes, Menardeau, and Cumont, of the parliament, 
Thus negotiation came to nothing, becauſe the prince refuſed 
Vor. III. 5 \ 1 8 to 
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| | to accept the offer which the duke had made him to go and 
confer * with bim at Richlieu, as being a captious propoſal 
of the court, made with a deſign to lefſen the ardour of thoſe 
that were willing to engage with him. Upon the 26th of 
this month they had the news at Paris that the prince was 
arrived at Bourdeaux on the 12th ; and the ſame day that the 
news came, the king went to Fontainbleav, where he was 
CONES SEE Bot if the mo .- ag td] 
Bourges, the partiſans of the prince would certainly leave 
that town. Meſfeurs de Chateauneuf and de Villeroi - 
ſed the queen extremely not to give time to Perſan to throw 
himſelf into it with the ar tbo Bow _ and the 
court going thither accordingly, and the chiefeſt inhabitants 
having declared for the king, the reſt ſurrendered without 
ſtriking a blow. Palluau was left with a ſmall body of 
troops to block up Montrond, which was defended by Per- 
ſan. The prince of Conti and madam de Longueville re- 
tired to Bourdeaux with all manner of haſte. Mr. de Ne- 
mours went along with them, during which jou he at- 
tached himſelf to madam de Longueville, more ma- 
dam de Charillon and Mr. de la Rochefoucaut hom (mg, 
he ſhould. The prince thought that he had engaged Mr. 
Longueville to be of his party, in the conference he had with 
him at Trie ; but it proved without effeft, Mr. de Longue. 
vine ſtaying at Rouen. The movemerF which the troops, 
commanded by the count de Tavannes about Stenay, made 
dy order of the prince after he had quitted the court, had 
not a much greater effe&, becauſe the count de Grand- prẽ, 
who hadeft the prince's ſervice out of diſcontent, made like- 
wiſe a movement near Ville Franche, and another near Givet, 
which the prigge's troops in awe. 085 © 77; 
In are hr for that, the deſertion of Marſin in Ca- 
. - talonia was of great weight. He commanded in that pro- 
. vince when the princes were arreſted, and as he was known to 
de very particularly attached to the- prince of Conde, the 


5 I . 998899 | . 
M. de la Rochefoucaut ſays in his memoirs, that the 
end of that conference wat not to make peace, but only to 
hinder the prince from making <war ; at a time when the 
bodies ic all over the kingdom "were about to declare 
. unwilling 10 truft bis 

 intereſis in the duke of Orleans's hands, becauſe of his union 
3 with the coadjutor bis enemy, and of the union of that pre» 
ay late witb the court. 
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CARDINAL DE RETZ., of, 
| | 
court thought not convenient to conſide in him, Orders were, 
ſent to the intendant to ſeize his perſon. He was ſet at liberty. 
at the ſame time that the princes were, and he was even re». 
ſtored to his poſt, When the prince left the court after his 
impriſonment, and took his way into Guienne, the queen. 
thought upon winning Marſin, and lent him a patent of vice- 
/ IWF roy of Catalonia which he had paſſibnately withed for, add- 
ing to it all manner of promiſes for the future. But ha 


been timely. informed fa, be leaving the caurt, 


of what he had reſolved upon, he ſtood in fear of being 
treated as he was the time before. He therefore quitted Ca=  _ 
talonia before the queen's diſpatch had reached him, and get 
into Languedoc, with Baltons, Luſſan, Monpouillan, le 
Marcouſſe, and as many of his troops as he could get aways 
That deſertion gave a wonderful advantage to the Spaniarde 
in Catalonia, and it may be ſaid that it coſt France that pro- 
VINCE. * 
The prince in the mean while neglected nothing on the ſide 
of ox ang He brought over * party the whole nobi- 
lity and gentry of that province. Even the old mareſchal 
de la Force declared for him; and the count du Doignon,, 
governor of B „who owed his fortune entirely to the 
duke de Breze, thought himſelf obliged to ſhew his gra- 
titude to the princeſs of Conde, who was fiſter to his bene- 


factox. id th | | 5 
prince of Conde did not forget to ſeek for ſupport 


T 
abroad. Laine was ſent into Spain, where he-concluded that 
prince's treaty with his catholic -majeſty ; and the archduke, 
who commanded in the Netherlands, and who had taken 
| Bergue-Saint-Vinox, made preparations on his fide, which. 
| r coſt * Dunkirk and Gravelines, and which © 
rom the time of t 10ns obliged the court to 
upon that frontier part of troops, — had . 


ö been very neceſſary in Guienne. ſe clouds however did 
not all the harm, at leaſt within the 1 that might 
have been feared from their thickneſs and blackneſs. "The 


prince, in the levies he made, was not ſerved as his quali 
and his perſon deſerved. The mareſchal de la Force a& 
not in his private capacity, in a manner anſwerable to the 
reſt of his ations. The forts at Rochelle, which were in 
the count du Doignon's hands, held out but a very little 
while againſt the count d'Harcourt, who commanded the 
king's army. The Spaniards, who had Bourg, a place in 
the neighbourhood of ä put into their hands, ſuc» 
"ps - coured 
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e could 


* t paſſed under m 

I could diſcover of the s of the Wurt. 

From Bourges, where I have ſaid that the court went, it 
advanced to Poitiers that it might be nearer at hand to op- 


poſe the prince's ſteps. As they came to perceive there that 


de prince did not fall into the trap which they had laid for 
him, by means of a negotiation, in whichy as they pretended, 


though-wrongfully in my opinion, they had brought Gour- 


ville to be of their fide, they ceaſed to keep any manner of 
meaſures with him, and the queen ſent a declaration “ to the 


parliament againſt him, whereby ſhe declared him guilty of 
high treaſon. This to my thinking was the critical moment 
_ that gave rife to the revolution that enſued, There are but 
very few people that have known the true my of it, 

h there was not one but thought that he had found it 
out. Some have fancied that that, myſtery confifted in the 
cabals which, as they would perſuade themſelves, had been 


-— made at court, for and againſt the king's journey. But no- 


thing is falſer. That journey was undertaken by the 
advice of every one. The queen longed with impatience to 


get free, and be at a place where ſhe might recall the cardi- 


nal when the pleaſed. The fub-minifters, by all their let- 

ters, encouraged the thought ſhe had. The duke wiſhed 

more than any one the removal of the court, becauſe _—_— 
: A 


* YFoli ſays, that the duke of Orleans hindered for a fort- 
night together that declaration from being werified, hut that 
The party of the court, to which the coadjutor"s friends joined 

themſelves, carried it at laſt, ſo that it was read and regiſ- 
. © tered at the parliament on the 4th of December 1651. 
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CARDINAL DE RETZ., 5 


tural and predominant temper made him always find a great 
_ pleaſure in every thing - 444 might diminiſh the reſpects | 
which the king's preſence obliged him conſtantly to pay. Mr. 
de Chateauneuf added to his defire of rendering the prince, 
by ſome new ſtep that would make a noiſe, ſtill mare re- 
concileable to the court, the view of introducing himſelf into 
the queen's fayour, during a journey in which the abſence. of 
the cardinal and the removal of the ſub-miniſters, gave him 
room to «hope that he might ſtill render himſelf both more 
agreeable and more neceſſary. The firſt preſident concurred 
in it to the beſt of his power, both becauſe he thought chat 
journey extremely uſeful to the king's ſervice, and becauſe the o 
— with which Mr. de Chateauneuf treated him, 
vas become inſupportable to him. Me, de la Vieuville was 
not ſorry, as it appeared to me, not to be too e watched 
during the firſt days of his exerciſing his office of ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances; and Bordeaux, Who was his chief 
| confidant, ſpoke to me in a manner that expreſſed even ſome 
impatience that the king was not already gone. The \Fron- 
deurs were not leſs impatient for the king's going, both be- 
cauſe they ſaw the real neceſſity there was, not to give the 
prince time to ſettle himſelf beyond the Loire, and becauſe 
they thought that they might reckon upon the duke in a mueh 
ſurer manner when he was at ſome diſtance from the court, 
than when he was near it. This was what appeared to me of 
the diſpoſition in which every body, without exception, was 
in reſpect to the king's journey; and I cannot comprehend 
what ground thoſe could have, that have reported, and even, 
if I miſtake not, publiſhed in writing, the diverſity of opi- 
Hm that were delivered at the council-board, upon that ſub- 
J - — W - f 
You may therefore ſee that there was no manner of myſ- 
_ tery in the king's going; but in ce, there Was a 
| t deal in, what followed that going, becauſe every body 
. found in it the reverſe of what he had imagined. The queen 
met in it, by the obſtacles which Mr, de Chateauneuf formed 
againſt the recMling of the cardinal, more trouble beyond 
compariſon, than that which the bad had at Paris. The 
— ſub-minifters were mortally afraid that uſe and neceſſity 
ſhguld at laſt ſettle in the queen's mind, not only Mr, de 
Chateauneuf, but likewiſe Mr. de Villeroi, who ſeemed 
weary of their advice. On the other hand, Mr. de Chateau- 
neuf did not find his ſo well grounded as he expected, 
the queen continuing all the while in an intimate _ 
| | _ 
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. - wich the and with all thoſe that were truly devoted 
5 "to his intereſt. = ——  _ \ po the 


i Ea of his being, f far diſtant from the court. Mr. de la 
| Vieuville, who was more afraid of Mazarin, than any body, 
n * that we had 
great fools in not it. I owned it both in 
Frondeurs. I ftill con- 
and I think this fault one 


EMCI that were in 
- his intereſt, it is certain that they acted as they ought to do. 
_ | What made us commit that fault, was the natural inclination 
5 t eaſe, than for 
fell into it as all the 


viſible but palpable; 
the greater to avoid 
mort leſs danger for 
2 take breath and fortify himſelf in 
g the queen at full liberty to recall 
1 . in — is one of thoſe which wy I think, 
© obliged me to ſometimes, that the moſt ordina 
n too much fri tened 
9 and not enough ſo at that which is re- 
mote. It was not long before we felt, as well as learnt, that 
faults that are committed in a which is oppoſed 
hority, ' confound the party fo entirely, 
poſſible for thoſe that have had a hand in 
| faults, not to be reduced to the neceſſity of 
ET Een 
: . u vin 
— hands the recalling of 8983 wa {fo 
but NE wt djs to follow ; of which one was, to conkige to to 
his return; another to oppoſe it in concert with the prince 
e and the laſt, to form a third party in the ſtate. 
> 10 firſt of theſe ways was ſhameful, after the public en- 
| eee ins hich he had entered ; the ſecond 
1 ttle 
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or to keep a middle way between 
| neceſſitated, either to come to an accommodation witty the 


ing tor the cardinal's return had i 


CARDINAL DE * 2. 
little Gafery in it, by reaſon of abe continual 


which the ſub-diviſions of the prince's part . 
inevitably the occaſion of 3 the F bird was 


Hate, and befides impraRticable on the duke's apr 


was above his genius. f 
Mr. de Chateauneuf being with tl at a difinnes een 


Paris, had no other way but the fla dy the gies: wh the 
of her miniſter's return, or the oppoling that return by 


the obſtacles which he might form by his court intrigues. 'The 


firſt of theſe ways was ruinous, ' becauſe the preſent (tate of 
affairs ſhewed the hopes of that return to be too near to pre- 


tend to find means to baffle them : the ſecond-was chimerical, 


conſidering the queen's humour and obſtinacy. | 

A to myſelf, in what manner could I behave that might 
be actounted wiſe and judicious ? 1 was obliged; 
either to ſerve the queen accordi 1 or the re- 
turn of the cardinal : or to'' oppo intly with the duke; 
two. I was beſides 


prince, or to remain the ſame terms I was. But what 
ſafety could I meet with in all theſe ſeveral ways 


the duke, the parliament, and the peopl 


muſt have depended on Mazarin's word. My joining with 2 
the duke, againſt Mazarin's return, would according to all 
manner of rules have occaſioned a quarter of an hour after a 
revocation of my nomination . cardinalſhip. As to ne 


prince, could I remain with him upon the terms I w, ſu 
poſing the duke joined with him, and I with the duke? cou 

come, on the other hand, to an accommodation with the 
prince, at the time that the queen declared that ſhe reſolved 
upon my nomination, merely upon my iſing her that I 
would not come to an accommodation with him? The king's 
ſtay at Paris muſt have kept the queen within ſuch bounds 
ag would have prevented many of theſe inconveniencies, and 
would have leſſened the others. We contributed to the king's 
journey, when it w# in 1 a> to have obſtructed it by 
many. imperceptible means hat happened of it is what al- 
ways happens to thoſe that loſe certain 1 — which are cri- 
— and decifive in affairs. For finding now that we had 
not any good way left, every one of us choſe that wherein 
he perceived the & evil 3 which neyer fails to produce two 


ill effects: the one is, that ſuch a medley of views is always 


ee | 
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| 2 of chance. 1 ſhall ex- 
qr nd apply it to the matter now in queſtion, after 1 


— 1 — and an- 


Wee i — al — —1 8 the 

d 1 — ways in py 
ſtoring of cardinal. in, „as ſoon as ſhe found her- 
ſelf free, not to conſtraiũ berſelf ſo much in relation to his re- 


turn ; and meſſieurs de Chateauneuf and de Vileroi: found, 
as ſoon as the court was arrived at Poitiers, that the hopes 
- which they had conceived were not, at leaſt by the event, well 
grounded. The ſucceſs which the count d' Harcourt had had 
in Guienne; the Re — Paris, who 
was againſt the cardinal, but who r 
the levies which the privce mae 10 his return; the 
diviſions whicd-<iprand publicly in the duke's family, between 
thoſe that were attached to 2 thoſe that were 
friends ; thoſe that ſupported the cardinal's in 
» The queen herſelf had but too much cou- 
tage in things which ſhe was i to. D uincourt, 

ho 1 the cardinal a lift of 80 


ro receive him upon the frontiers, and to carry 
| r * 
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phant manner as far as Poitiers. I have learnt 
of ane who _——k their converſation, that nothing 
touched him more ſenſibly than the thoughts of ſecing an army 
bearing his colours (for D*Hoequincourt had taken green 
na po Prater og ee regen 2 in him 
WAS every . queen, » continu» 
. n * at the ſame time that ſhe pro- 
uſe the of arms. Gourville took feveral 
in favour of the prince. Berthet came to Paris to 
nog over to the cardinal's intereſt Mr. de: Bovillon, Me. 
urenne and me. This ſcene is curious enough to dwell _ 
4 ll longer upon it. I have already told you that meſſieurs | 
p 3 and de Turenne mA 2 
They very retired in Paris, and except t icolpr 
frjends, they were ſeen but by few perſons. I was: of at num- 
ber; 1 as well as any othermat leaſt, of what me- 
rit and weight theſe gentlemen were, I omitted nothing, · but 
to apprize the duke of it, and to engage the two — 2 in 
his intereſt. His natural averſion to the eldeſt, which he could 
give no reaſon for, hindered him from doing what he owed 
to himſelf on this _—_— ; and the contempt which the 
youngeſt had for him, for a reaſon beſt known to himſelf, did 
6 make my negotiation ſucceed. That of 2 
; who 
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CAR DINAL DE RETZ 9 
who arrived at Paris juſt at thit time, became but one between 
the two brothers and myſelf, by the means of the princeſs 
Palatine, who was equally a friend to us three, and to whom 


Berthet had orders to addreſs himſelf directly. | 
She 


aſſembled us at her houſe betwixt twelve and one at 
ight, where ſhe preſented Berthet to us, who after a torrent-of 
preſſions worthy a Gaſcon, told us that the queen, who 
was reſolved to recall the Cardinal, was unwilling to execute 
her reſolution without hearing what we had to ſay to it. 
Mr. de Bouillon, who ſwore to me an hour after in the pre- 
ſence of the princeſs Palatine, that he had not to that day 
ived any propoſals from the court, at leaſt in form, ſeemed 
tothe em 3 but he got off in his uſyal manner, that - 
18, as a man that knew better than any 3 I have ever 
ſeen, how to ſpeak the moſt, when he ſaid the leaſt. Mr. de 
Turenne, who was more laconic, and in truth much more 
turned towards me and faid: I believe that Mr. 
«© Berthet pulls by the ſleeve all thoſe he meets with in the 
© ftreets with black cloaths on, to aſk. their opinion about the 
© return of the Cardinal, for I do not ſee any more reaſon. to 
* aſk it of my brother and me, than of all thoſe that hae 
© this day paſſed over the Pontneuf. There is much less 


_ © reaſon to aſk it of me, anſwered I, * for there are perſons 


© who have this day paſſed upon the. Pontneuf, who might 

5 give their advice on the matter; but the queen knows Sh | 
© this is a ſubject which I dare not enter upon. Berthet re- 
plied to me bluntly, and without the leaſt heſitation: And 

© what will then become of your hat? What it ſhall - 
© pleaſe Providence, anſwered IJ. But what return will 
you make the queen for it“ added he. What I have 
© told her a hundred times over, anſwered I. I will come 
* to no accommodation with the Prince, if my nomination is 
© not revoked, But I will be friends with him to-morrow, 
© and be one of his party, if they continue ſo much as to- 
« threaten me with it.” The converſation grew warm, but 
however it ended tolerably well; and Mr. de Bouillon ob- 


ſerved as well as I, that Berthet's order was to reſt contented  - © 


with what I had ſo often told the queen upon that account, in 

eaſe he could get no more from me. a N * 2 4 
As to meſſieurs de Bouillon and de Turenne, the confabu- 

lation which Berthet had with them was much ſtronger. 1 


call it confabulation out of jeſt, . becauſe 3 was more 
ridiculous than to ſee a little infignificant fellow, ſprung 


from the borders of Gaſcony, take it upon him to perſuade: 
Bs TWO» 
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two of the greateſt men in the world to commit the greateſt 


; e e agen emer hang for the court 
4 — tad afly meaſures there. They would not 
therefore hearken to what Berthet ſaid to them at that time 
| but they entered ſoon after into ſure meaſures with the covrt. 
de Turenne had the rn 
and Mr. de Bouillon aſſurances given him of the im- 
menſe recompence which he has fince in lieu of Sedan. 


were ſo kind as · to intruſt me with the ſecret of their 
accommodation, though I was of a contrary party, and their 
confidence in me proved quickly after the cauſe that they 
WEIL — 
The d ine thit they went uw 
ung, and that they 
an hour, told 
them, that it was neceſſary to arreſt them, and that he was 
order the viſcount d'Autel, captain of his guards, 
to judge what trouble this put me to, 
to conſider the juſt occaſion I ſhould 
give to think that I ha batreyed wy Heads Goeret, and on 
the other what means I could make uſe of to prevent the 
duke from executing what he had reſolved. I began by ex- 


| wy 
and that he perſiſted in his reſolution, I changed my note, and 
_thought op upon delaying the thing till they had time to 


get away Fortune favoured my deſign : The viſcount 
Autel that was ſent for, could not be - The duke 
.amuſed himſelf about a medal which Bruneau brought him 
a- propos; and I had time to ſend Mr. de Turenne word 

by Varennes, whom I met with by great luck, to efcape with- 
out loſing one moment of time; and in this manner the 

viſcount d'Autel miſſed the two brothers by two or three 
hours. The duke's vexation at it laſted not much longer; 
and five or fix days after, having found him in good humour, 

I told him the thing, He did not take it amiſs, and he was 
even ſo kind as to tell me, that if 1 had opened myſelf to him 

at the time that he mentioned the thing to me, he had given 

the preference fo my intereſt in the thing, which was much 

more conſiderable than his was, by reaſon of the ſecret with 

which 1 had been entruſted, This adventure was N_ 

0 » 


| 
| 
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which is oyer-againft the Pont-Bourbon. I returned thanks, 

certainly preſerve fo long as I live a heart full of 71 
did ni 

make due reflection upon the name and the merit of the per- 


from lethargy. I upon my and walked 
en io" ition rr by 


one; that Gourville and he having obſ 
away every night from the Hotel de 
twelve and one, with ten or twelve gentlemen only, in two 


* 
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obſtacle, as you may think, to tbe ſtrengthening the" old 
" friend{typ ** between Mr. Turenne and 4972 


Von have already ſeen, in more than one pllce of theſe 


| . memoirs, that Mr. de la Rochefoucaut's friendſhip for me 
' was not upon the ſame foot. A mark I received of it, 
«which deſerves not to be omitted, is this. Mr. Talon, who 


is now ſecretary of the king's cloſet, and was even at that 
time attached to the intereſt of the cardinal; came one morn- - 


ing into my chamber us I was in bed; and after making me 
à compliment, and naming himſelf, (for I did not fo much as 
know him by fight) he told me that though he was not in 
intereſt, he thought himſelf 'obliged to give me notice © 
"the danger which I ran. That his deteſtation for evil acts, 


and his for my perſon, obliged him to tell me, that 
Gourville, and la Roche , who belonged to Mr. de la 


 Rochefoucaut, and was major of the iſon of Damvilliers, 


had like to have affaſh me the before upon the key 


as you may well judge, to Mr. Talon, for whom 1 ſhall 


But being uſed to receive advices of this nature, 


ſon that gave me this notice, and I was not pręvented by it 
from — next evening to madam de Pomereux's alone 
in my coach, with no other followers but two pages, and 


thrgg'or four footmen. Mr. Talon came again to me the 


morning 3 and after having expreſſed ſome ſurprize, at 
the little attention I-had- to his Ref advice, he told me that 


the gentlemen he had ſpoke to me of, haq; again miſſed me 
2 — — an hour, near the Blancs-manteaux, the 
night | 


ore about nine, which was juſt the time T came a 


from Madam de Pomereux.- This ſecond” advice, wh 


ſeemed to me more 


particular than the other, awakened me 


means of Mr. Talon himfelf, of the whole detail- I got la 


Roche Corbon arreſted and examined before the lieutenant- 
_ eriminal, He ſaid he was ordered by Mr. de la Rochefoucaut 
to take me away by force and þ 
chat purpoſe he had taken with him fixty choſen men out of the- 


me to Damvilliers: for 


garriſon of that place, which he had got into Paris one by 
that I came- 
ſe, between 


. 


LY 


tte cattle of Commercy which was his by the rules of war, 
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. coaches, they had poſted their men under the arch which is 
-againſt the Poni- Bourbon; that N uch 
night I had taken a contrary way to that of the key, 
lay in wait for -me the next night near the Blancs-man- 
teaux, where wer |. py atm win Ire gs RY 
as to have watched my coming from madam de Pomereux 
«had ſpent bis time in drinking at a tavern that was near. 
_ This is la Roche Corbon's ion, of which the lieutenant- 
criminal ſhewed the duke of Orleans the original in my pre- 
. fence, You will eaſily believe that after ſuch a confeſſion it 


deſign of carrying 
an 


3 2ng great 8! 
fe, which I granted him. I obliged the duke to order the 
lieutenant- criminal to ceaſe his proceedings, and as the duke 
was telling me, that it ought at leaſt to be carried as far as 
the rack, to draw from him the whole truth, 1 anſwered him 
in. the hearing of all thoſe that were preſent 
Sting fo brave, fir, ſo gallant, and fo extraordinary, to 
men that undertake things of this nature, to expoſe them- 
4 ſelves to utter ruin, if fail to execute an action as 
difficult as that of taking away forcibly a man who never 
5 fore by night unaccompanied, and of carrying him 
"© leagues beyond the frontiers of France; 1 ſay, tis - 
thing ſo gallant to run that riſk, rather than. reſolve upon 
aſſaſſinating the perion.; that tis beſt in my opinion not to 
penetrate too far, for fear of diſcovering ſomething that 
© dishgures a generohty which does honour to our age.” 
Every one laughed at what I ſaid, and perhaps you will do 
the like. The truth is, that I was willing to ſhew my grati- 
- tude to the count de Pas, who had obliged me very ſenſib 
two or three months before, by ſending me back, gratis, all 


F 
* 
* 


* 
2 


e it after ihe twenty+four bours allowed. I 
was afraid that if the maiter was carried farther, and that the 
deſign of an aſſaſſmation, which was already but too viſible, 
was once n it would be no longer in my power 
to get that unhappy gentleman out of the hands of the par- 
liament: 1 cd the proceedings to ceaſe by the inſtances, I 

made to the 5 
cauſe the priſoner to be by his authority mrs” 
. Baflil L 


: © Tis ſome- 


„ I intreated the duke to 


p * i. a» Wk... hol ai © 4 


eee 


r 


— 
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preſſed him to de it. The pritoner however found meang to 


eſcape ſive or {x months after, being but very ſligh 
guarded, A. gentleman, who belongs to me, whole — 4 


clerc, having got with him la Foret, lieutenant to the 


provoſt de Lille, arreſted Gourville at Montlhery. as he was 
paſſing through that place to go to the court, where Mr. de 
la Rochefoucaut had always ſome ſecret negotiations; for 


Gourville had not been above three or four hours 
arreſt, when an order came from the firſt preſident to ſet, him 


free. PILE $9326 Es | * n 9 
It muſt be owned that I could not have eſcaped that enter- 
prize but by a kind of miracle. The day that they miſſed 
me upon the key, I went to Mr, de Caumartin, to whom 1 
{aid that I was fo weary of riding always in the ſtreets with 
five or i coaches full of gentlemen, and of fire-arms, that 
1 defired him to take me into his, and to carry me without 
any liveries to the Hotel de Chevreuſe, where I intended to 
be betimes, though my deſign was to ſup there. Mr. de 


Caumartin made many difficulties about it, becauſe of the 


danger to which I was continually expoſed; and he con- 
ſented to it only upon my promiſing that he ſhould be rid ot 
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— 


his charge at my return, and that my, people ſhould wait on 


me in the evening at the Hotel de Chevreuſe, as it was their 
cuſtom to do. Upon my promiſing this, I ſat myſelf dom 


at the back part of his coach, the curtains. being, half ”* | 


© down, and I remember. that meeting upon the key wi 


ſome men with buff- ats, he ſaid to me: «+ Theſe men 
lie perhaps here in wait for you.” I made then no manner of 
reflection upon it; I ſpent the whole evening at the Hotel de 
Chevreuſe, and- at my coming away it happened that I had 
but nine gentlemen to accompany me, which was a very unfit 
number to prevent my being alaſſina 

who had that evening a mourning coach quite new, finding 
that it rained, d me to take her into my coach, - fearing 
her own would daub her. Iexcuſed it at firſt, bantering her upon 


her nicety. Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſę came running after me 


to the ſtair-caſe, and obliged me to di ʒ and this was what ſa- 
ved my life, becauſe Lpaſſed through the ſtreet of St. Honor 
to go to the hõtel de Briſſac, Where madam de Rhodes lodged, 
by which means they miſſed me upon the key. If you add to 
this 32 of the Blanc-manteaux, and if you re · 
flect on the on generoſity of Mr. Talon, who being 
of a party ſo dire&lly oppoſite to mine, was yet ſo honeſt as to 


8 


ted. Madam de Nhodes, 


146 en THE 
give me notice of this en - you will confeſs that no 
man has it in his power to diſpoſe of the life of another man. 
T'noce coms to. what T'bave promiſed you in reſpeR to'the rou- 
{ſequences which the king's journey produced. 
think that 1 vas tellin you that being convinced in leſs than 
a fortnight time, that the fault we had committed there 
was no way left for us to take but what was accompanied with 
terrible inconveniencies, we at laſt choſe one that was, as it 
always proves in like caſes, the moſt dangerous of al}, becauſe 
we came to no determination, —— 3 
left to follow way he thought leaſt h The duke 
* Gd not "take up arms with the prince, and — t thereby 
that he did much for the court. He declared himſelf in Paris 
and in the parliament againſt Mazarin's return, fancying that 
that was ſufficient to ſatisfy the public. Mr. de Chateauneuf 
continued for ſome time, whilſt the court was at Powjers; to 


think that he might amuſe the queen by 2 
of her favourite at ſuch conjunctures as he thought 
remote. when he came to perceive that the i 


of the queen and the eſs of the cardinal had brought 
eee 
upon ſpeaking and upon oppoſing directly Mazarin's 
return; — tow a with thas ſort Gf. freedom which 
always proves as uſeleſs as it is odious, when it is only 
made uſe of in default of ſucceſs in one's artifice. The 
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1 dn 
1 for the preſent, becauſe it was ne- 


mexcuigin in rt principle, which was the 
ital errors which it is im- 
e wiſely. This was at . 
all; as you-will ſeo by the ſequel. 1 $4 

, who was the man in the world who loved bett to 
that might prevent his coming tg any deter- 
all along been uading himſelf that the 
bring to effect the intention, which he 
and would ahways have of recalling the 3 
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to Murt. When it was no longer in his power to deceive 
| himſelf; he thought Wat "the only remedy would be to em- 
barraſs the queen without exaſperating her; and I obſerve, 
on this occaſion what I have done on many others, 
That men are naturally led to fancy that they will amuſe 
others by the ſame means that they would themſelves be 
amuſed, by. The duke never to act but when he was 
ſſed to it, and Fremont uſed to call him the inventor of 
interlocutory decrees. Of all the means that could be uſed 
to preſs him to act, the moſt effectual and infallible was that 
of fear; ſo that when he was free from that paſſion he 
would naturally remain inactive, The fame temper that 
cauſes this diſpoſition, cauſes likewiſe a diſpoſition to reſol ve 
upon nothing till you are neceſſitated to do it. The duke 
judged of the queen's diſpoſition by his own; and I re- 
member that one day as I was ſenting to him that it was 
not only prudent, but even to change one conduct . 
according to the different minds of thoſe one has to do with z -- 
he anſwered me in theſe very words: That's a mistake: 
© every body thinks alike; but there are 'perſons that 'can 
© better hide their thoughts than others. The firſt reflection 
Ab erh re — _— 
men have, is the pleaſure e 1n perſuading t ves 
that others are not free rac the imperfections which they 
perceive themſelves ſui to. The duke vs deceived in 
this occafion, more an in any other; for the queen's 
boldneſs was ſufficient, without any further exaſperation 
(which was the thing the duke would avoid) to bring her to 
execute her reſolution ; and that ſame boldneſs made her 
likewiſe overcome all the obſtacles whereby the duke 8 
to traverſe her. He was —— fancy that by not 
joining with the prince, and by ſending ſometimes Mr, 
Damville, ſometimes Laumont to _—_— for him at court, 
he ſhould amuſe the queen, whom he thought he might re- 
ſtrain by the henſion of his declaring againſt the court. 
He was likewiſe willing to fancy that by mating the parli 
ment againſt the return of the miniſter; which id in a 
public manner, he ſhould only give the court that fort'of 
fion which is fitter to reſtrain than to hurry on. 
the duke ſpoke very well, he one ex 1 bi 
thoughts very finely upon that ſubjeft, to the prefident de 
Bellievre and to me, which however did not at all perſuade 
us. We ed a multitude of reaſons to what he had 


As 


s Whole 


faid ; but as he was deſtroying all our reaſons, by repeati 

only what I have already mentioned, that is, l 

We have committed the fault of letting the _—_—_ 
£ 


* 
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f Paris; all our ſteps now cannot be but faulty, agg) we 
© © can reſolye upon nothing that is we mult only go on 
6 as each day's occaſions ſhall require, and that being granted, 
A there is nothing to be done but what I have ſaid. It was on 
' - this occaſion that I propoſed to the duke to form a third 
party, for which I have fince received ſo many reproaches, 
d which I had thought on but two days before. You 

= here the whole plan of it. . 9 8 
I can ſay truly, and without , that as ſoon as I aw 
the queen out of Paris with an army, I took it almoſt for 
ted that the cardinal's return was. infallible ; judging 
| the weakneſs of the duke, the diſappointment. of the 
parliament, the negotiations to which the ſeveral cabals that 
divided the prince s party were altogether inclined, could not 
bold long againſt the queen's obſtinacy and the weight of the 
royal + $6. I have no defign to value myſelf for having 
betimesgliſcovered this, . becauſe I am forced to own that 
having made this diſcovery only from the time that the court 
was got to Poitiers, I it too late. I have already men- 
- Fioned, and I cannot do it too much, that a greater fault 
than ours was never committed, in not oppoſing the king's 
2 which was ſtill aggravated, becauſe nothing could 
de more obvious than the c uences. This groſs miſ- 
- take into which every one of us fell in emulation of one ano- 
ther, is one of the cauſes that h etimes obliged me to 
* you, that there are faults th n hardly proceed from 
humanity, being fo very groſs that creatures endowed with 
common ſenſe could never, one would think, be guilty of 
... Aﬀter I had enough conſidered and weighed the conſe- 
qui of this, 1 hought of ſome means for repairing it as 
to m icular; and having made all the reflectiuns on the 
Bate of things which you have ſeen diſperſed in the a 
mg Pages I found but two ways to come off, one of which 

ve 


mentioned before, the duke, whoſe genius it ſuited 


with, having from the firſt and of himſelf entered into it. It 


might have ſuited with my, intereſt, becauſe the duke, by it, 


not declaring himiclf for the prince, and gontinuing his ne- 
ations at court, gave me time thereby to ſolicit for my 
h =” But this way appeared govd to me no farther than ne- 
celbty-abſolutely required it; becauſe it could not procure 
the gages which it might perhaps give by the event to the 
poſt of cardinal, without being very 2 to all thoſe 
— who were in the intereſt of what was the public. I 


— 
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was altogether unwilling to loſe that public, and this conſide- 
ration, added to the others, which 1 have mentioned before, 
made me be diflatisfied with a conduct, the appearances of | 
which were not good, and the ſucceſs beſides very uncertain. 
I therefore thought of another way, which was greater and 
nobler, and which I pitched upon for that reaſon without any 
heſitation :, it was, to endeayour to bring the obs to form 
publicly a third party, apart from the prince, and compaſed 
of Parts and of moſt of the great * A the kingdom, 
which were very much diſpoſed to ſtir, and in ſome of when 
I had good intelligence. The count de Fuen who 
thought that the diſtguſt I had of the prince's ill- will to me, 
was the only thing obliged me to _ ſome meaſures 
with the court, had ſent don Antonia de la Cruſa iq; me, 
with ſome propoſals that gave me the firſt hint of the project 
which I am now ſpeaking of. That gentleman had offered 
to make a ſecret treaty with me, whereby he engaged to aſſiſt 
me with money, without obliging me. to any thing that 
might diſcover my intelli with Spain. The notion 
which I formed 0 myſelf from many other circumſtances _ 
that happened at that time, was to propoſe to the duke to de- 
clare publicly in the parliament, that fingling the queen te- 
ſolved to reſtore cardinal Mazarin to his former poſt, he was 
reſolyed on his fide to oppoſe it. by all the ways which his birth 
and his public engagements would permit him to uſe ; that 
it would agree neither with his prudence nor his honour to 
content [himſelf with the remonſtrances of the parliament, 
Which the queen would at firſt Elude, and contemn at laſt; 
whilſt the cardinal was levying forces to enter into France, 
and to render himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, as he was 
already maſter of the queen's inclinations ; that being the 
king's uncle, he thought himſelf bound to tell the company 
that they were obliged in — to join with him in a con- 

juncture, when properly ſpeaking the thing in queſtion Was 
only the preſervation of their on arreſts, and of the decla- 
rations which were owing to their inſtances; that their pru- 
dence did no leſs require it, the company being well appriſed 
that the whole city conſpired with him in a deſign ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the good of the kingdom; that he was unwilling to 
TENTS” - .» diſcover 

So much mention having been made in theſe memoirs of 

the count de Fuenſaldagne and of the court of Bruſſels, ſome 
account will be given of them in the fourth -* 
lord Clarendon's hiftory. 1 * 
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r gn to them, before he had put him- 


in W 

of the kingdom, was the public 
9 from that . with 
— —. hgence with the enemies of 


- el ire] 17 Sy indirectly, 
parliament, 
— ; + y, that he Alowned all 


i trauſacted and was tranfating with the 
i ; and that for that regſon, and becauſe ofthe fre- 
— negotiations of all thoſe of the 
— hey have no other communication with him * 


common ci uired in reſpect to a prince of his 
This is SE to the duke, and What I 
5 all the that might ſhew the poſſibility 
MaRtice, of which I am ftill alt per- 
2 inconveniencies of 
cold hm all that be afterwards ſaw of the 
, where at the ſame time that 
againſt the —_— they dec 
guilty of high high treaſon. * 
ke remained hack in his reſolution ; either becauſe 
afraid, as he ſaid he was, of the union of the great 
| — oy — indeed might become dangerous to the ſtate z 
was afraid that the prince ſhould come to an 
ation "wich the queen, and unite with her againſt 
to which evil I had 3 ſhewn him more than 
2 What appeared to me was, that the burthen 
was too weighty for him to bear. Tue truth is that it was 
2 and that for that reaſon I was in the 
wrong to m about it. It is true, beſides, that the 
union of the great cities, confidering the diſpoſition they 
were * mi Night han have fatal conſequences. That made me 
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ſeruple the ing, | becauſe it is cerrain that I have always 
feared hat might in effect prove ore to the ſtate, and 
Caumartin could never approve that project for that reaſon. 


me into it, Pie I may By lo, againſt my com- 
of acting, and againſt my inclination, o_ the 
con 
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confuſion into which we were going to fall by following the 
contrary way ; and the ridicule of à conduct, whereby it ap- 

w.pe that we were: nll gang 20 fight after the man- 
ner of the ancient Andabatæ. 

The ſecond converſation which I had upon this is ſubject 
with the duke in the great walk of the Tuilleries, was pretty 
curious, and by the event almoſt prophetical. I ſaid to his 
royal highnels; What will become of you, fir, when the 


nce iled with the court, or gone over into 
« Spain ? the t ſhall give out arreſts againſt 
© the cardinal, and thoſe criminal that ſhall oppoſe 


* an ones When you can no longer, with honour or 
© ſafety, remain a Frondeur, or become a Mazarinian.* 
The duke anſwered ; I ſhall remain a ſon of France; you 


cardinal, and keep your coadjutorſhip.” To 
as if I had l been moved 


— 


ven you an account of a very 
to me at that time. 14 


Already ſeen, - 


attach herſelf till more 
hitherto done. He found her 
extremely well diſpoſed to his negotiation. 
man full of himſelf, and of a tem ne 
changeable in the world. Mademoi le de — 

ſome time iven me notice that he was every day Nelling 
her mother, 
run into confuſion 3 and that we were all of ns at à nonplus. 
Berthet, who was a ſharp, piercing, and inſolent man, having 
perceived Laigue's foible, made a very cunning uſe of it; he 
threatened, he promiſed, and at la be engaged madam de 


Cherreale to: promiſe bim that the would no , the 
return 


die Andabate were a of eladiators, who, atcard- 
ing to Cicero, fought blind. 3 the Latin 34) 
arum more fugnare. 


it was time to end this buſineſs; 9 - 
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the -cardinal, * and that in caſe ſhe could not per- 
upon that article, ſhe would do her utmoſt to hin- 
de Noirmoutier, . who was. of Charleville 
ont 5 from ſticking cloſe to my intereſt, 
government of places only by my 
ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by 
of the hopes ſhe gave him from the court; 
4 I would oblige him to offer his ſervices to the 
duke, at the time that the cardinal was entering into France 
with his troops, he declared ne he n 
that in thing that related perſonally to me, he 
always ER over all manner of conſiderations ; but 

— 


conjuncture, when the matter in queſtion 
mas only a falling out — duke __ the court, he 
_— unfit far him to be wantin duty. la Vou 
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ho declared herſelf openly again 
——_— I faluted neither $a. woe: 
opened my mouth to madam de Chevreu 
Upon the opening of the parliament at the St. Martin's of 
We 652, the company deputed meſſieurs Doujat and 
2 duke of . 
come and take his ſeat upon account of a de- 

the king had ſent to their bar upon the 8th 
of October, * «<5 declared the prince guilty of, high 


The duke came to the parliament on the acth of Novem- 
ber, and the Grft preſident having enlarged, even emphati- 
call upon all that paſſed in Guienne, conclyded for regiſ- 
tering the declaration as a thing neceſſary, M order to obe 
the king's command, which was 8 Ko juſt (that was his 
term.) The duke, who, as you have ſeen before, had re- 
ſolved otherwiſe, anſwered the firſt prefident, that this mat- 


es, and I Nadi 
I return to my 


*ter-was not to be hurried on; that there muſt be time allowed 


to * to an accommodation; that it was the thing to 
which 


» I find i in madam de Motteville's memoirs, a treaty pre- 
tended to be concluded between cardinal Mazarin, madam de 
— Mr. de Chateauneuf, and the coadjutor, for re- 
I the * aubich ſball be inſerted at length in the 
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were, properly ſpeaking, employed only in repeating cont- 
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which he himſelf to the beſt of his power; that 
Mr. Damville was on the road, bringing him news from the 
court; that it was ſurprizing that they ſhould preſs a de- 
claration againſt a prince of the blood, and that not the leaſt 
notice ſhould be taken of cardinal Mazarin's preparations, 
for entering in arms into the kmgdom. | * 

I ſhould tire you to no manner of purpoſe if I entered into- 
the detail of what paſſed in the aſſemblies of the chambers, 
which began, rr Novem- 
ber; ſince thoſe of the 24d, of the 24th, and of the 28th 
of that month, and of the firſt and ſecond of December, 


nually the neceſſi of Togittzring the declaration, which the 
firſt preſident in the king's name ; and in hearing the 
ſeveral reaſofis which the duke alledged to oblige the compa- 
ny to delay it. At one time he expected the retwn of a 
gentleman whom he had ſent to —_— at ano- 
ther he aſſured the company that Mr. Damville was to come 
very ſoon from the court, with alterations that ſoftened it 
at other times he raiſed difficulties about the form that ought 
to be obſerved, when the matter in queſtion was the con- 
demning a prince of the blood; at others he maingained that 
the thing neceſlarily previous to all, was to chi — 
proper precautions againſt the return of the cardinal ; at 
others he preſented letters from the prince, ſome directed to 
the king, and ſome to the parliament, whereby he demanded; 
to clear himſelf, When he found that the parliament would” 
not ſuffer theſe letters'to be read, becauſe came from a 
prince who was in arms againſt his king, that moſt of 
the company were inclining to have the declaration regittered, 
he gave the thin 8 and he ſent Mr. de Creiffs to | 
1ament th, to deſire the company not to enpect 
2 when W of the declaration was to be put to 
the vote, having reſolved not to be preſent on that occaßon. 
The matter was debated without him, and was carried by a 
majority of 120 votes there having been in the debate three 


or four different opinions, but more in reſpect to form than 


to ſubſtance; and it was decreed to have the declaration read 
_ regiſtered, that it might be executed according to its form 
and tenor. * 

What put the duke into a confternation, was that Croiſſi 
having deſireò the company, after the debate was over, to 


name a day to deliberate about the return of cardinal Maza- 
rin, which was no longer queſtioned ; he was hardly I 
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The duke ſpoke to me of it that eyenitig, and told me that 
he was reſolved to ſlir up the people in order to awaken the 
parliament; to which I anſwered in theſe very words; © The 
© parliament, fir, will awake, only to make ſpeeches againft 
8 cardinal, and then will fall again into a lethargic 
1 Beſides, 1 defire your royal hi to conſider - 
that the clock had ſtruck twelve w de Croiſſi ſpoke, 


— and that wanted n He took this 
for a jeſt, I ſpoke it very ſeriouſly ; he ordered 
Ornano, "maſter of his wardrobe, to raiſe a kind of com- 


motion by the means of Maillard, of whom I have had oc- 
caſion to ſpeak in the ſecond volume of theſe memoirs. That 
wretch, to cover his game the better went with m_ or 
thirty of his gang to make a noiſe at the duke's palace, from 
whence: they went to the firſt preſident, who ordered his 
gates tobe opened to them, and ſpeaking with his uſual intre- 
pidity; he threatened to ſend them to the gallows. 
Upon the 5th · the parliament in a full afſembly of the 
_ chambers put out an arreſt to prevent, for theſfuture, theſe in - 
ſolences. However the thought fit to conſider that 
it was for them to take off the pretences which oc+ 
caſioned „ and they aſſembled upon the gth to deliberate 
=_ t report of the ſudden return of the cardinal. 
The duke Having ſaid in that aſſembly, that that return was 
but too certain, the firſt prefident tried to ſhift it off by pro» 
poling to'call for the king's counſel, and to get the informa- 
t which, according to former arreſts, ought to have 
in queſtion had nothing to do with theſe in- 
formations ; that the cardinal having been condemned by 
the king's declaration, there was no need of other proofs ; 
and that if any informations were to bemade, it could only - 
be about the contraventions againſt that declaration. His 
concluſiuns were, to Eepute to his majeſty-to inform him of 
the current report of the cardinal's return, and to intreat him 
to confirm what be had promiſed to all his people upon n us 
f 
age 


ſubjeR, by his royal word. He added, that all govern 
. of ions ſhould be forbidden wake 

to the cardinal, and that all other parliaments ſho in- 

formed of this arreſt, and exhorted to put out ſuch a one. 

After theſe concluſions, of the advocate- general, they went 

en to deliver their opinions; but having not time to go 

| "=" | | through 
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through it that day, and . on he 
Sunday night, the aſſembly was put off to at oy agred the 
15th of December. The company upon that da 
almoſt 3 to put e arreſt conforniab 
| I's concluſions, which, beſides what 
„imported, that the king ſhould be intrea a 
| n_— pope and other foreign princes with the reaſons 
| that had obliged him to remove the cardimal from I 
| and from his councils.  . 

There was an interlude that day which will convince you. 


e IT I 
= 


that it was not without reaſon that I had foreſeen how di 

cult it would be for me to at my part conformably to 4a 
conduct which we followed. Machaut and Fleu two - 
counſellors devoted altogether to the prince, having ii! 

their ſpeeches, that the diſorders of the Rats 
only by 7 who would by any means whatſoever carry 
the cardinal's hat, 1 interru ee 


dee. 
3a yang me in 8 1 


inion, 


of the cardinal — 

brother to the admiral de Coligny, which was to ſet a price 
upon his head, I roſe up, as did likewiſe all the other members 
that were clergymen, ey being forbidden by the canons of 
the church to affiſt at any deliberations where IE of 
blood is mentioned. 

| Upon the 18th thoſe of the in Saſk Shane by: 

. the grand chamber, to aſk for an aſſembly of 
on occaſion of a letter which cardinal Mazarin had written 
to Mr. d'Elbeuf, to aſk his advice about his return into 
France. The firſt preſident owned that he had that letter, 
which Mr. d'Elbeuf had ſent to him; that he had at the 
ſame time diſpatched an expreſs to the king to give tim 
account of it, and to let him know the conſequence ; that he 
was expecting the return of his expreſs, intending afterwards 
to aſſemble the chambers, if the king's anſwer was not to 
his ſatisfaction. Thoſe of the inqueſts were not ſatisfied 
with this. They ſent again the next day, which was the 


1gth, 
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— — grand chamber and the firft preſident 
obliged to aſſemble the chambers upon the ast, 


| write to the eleRtor of Cologne that he ſhou 
| to withdraw from his dominions; 

Orleans ould be delved to end to thy king in s © 
l 1 
; amoourt, and to the other geperals, to give 

notice of cardinal Mazarin's defign 


or a place of 2 troops that intended to 
3 n of his relations or ſervants; 
; Noail n 
the bar of th of eee Ago pan 
— —.— which he entertained with him”; and that 
monitory letters + ſhould be publiſhed, the better to diſcover 
what that correſpondence. was. This is an abſtract of the 
concluſions conformably to which the arreft was given. 

You think, without doubt, the cardinal I by this laſt 
arreſt of the parliament, conſidering that the king's counſel 
themſelves had furniſhed all the materials towards his ruin? 
But you miſtake, for at the ſame inftant that that arreſt was 
agreed on, and that people's paſſions were at the higheſt, a 
counſellor having ſaid, that the tr which were ed 
upon the frontiers for the ſervice of Mazarin would make a 


jeſtoPtheir arreſt, if it was not * hes 
W 


8 1 find Noailles in the French copy, but I believe it ſbould 
To from be ſpiritual judge to be read in all pariſh 
+ Letters the to be read in. all par! 
churches, admonifhing thoſe wwho are informed of the truth of 
any fat in queſtion, to declare it on oath, under pain of ex- 

communication. 
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with good muſkets and pikes ; that- counſellor, I ſay, 


whoſe name I do not remember, but who ſpoke, as you ſee, 
pretty much to the purpoſe, was repulſed with a general out- 
ht if he had ſaid the moſt fooliſh thing in the world, the 
le com ing out aloud that the king alone had. 
right to a ar diſband his own tae, we} : 
But I defire you toreconcile, if you can, that e 
for the king's authority, with an arreſt that forbid at the | 
time all towns to give e to one whom that authority 
would reſtore. What is moſt wonderful is, that a thing that 
appears a prodigy to future ages, is not felt at the moment, and 
that thoſe whom I have heard reaſon ſince upon thig ſubje& 
in the fame manner I do, would fave ſworn at that time that 
there was nothing contradiftory, betweea the arreſt and the 
retrition, What I have ſeen during our troubles has explain- 


ed to me in more than one occaſion, what I could not before 
comprehend in hiſtory, You find there ſome ſacts ſo oppolite 
to one another that they become incredible; but experience 


teadhes us that all that appears incredible is not falſe. You 
will ill find this truth better ſupported by what paſſed after 


this in the parliament, which I mtend to come to, after I 


have mentioned ſome circumſtances that relate to the court, 
There was ſome conteſt there in the cabinet council aboutthe 
manner in which the queen was to act in reſpe&to the parlia- 
ment; ſome ſaid that ſhe ought to manage that company care- 
fully, and others that it would be beſt to abandon them to 
themſelves ; theſe were the words which Brachet uſed, ſpeak- 
ing to the queen. They had been inſpired and dictated to 
him by Menardeau Champre, a counſellor of the grand 
chamber, and a man of good ſenſe. He had charged Brachet 
to tell the queen from him, that the beſt way that ſhe could 
take was to letevery thing at Paris run into confuſion, it being 
always a means to reſtore the royal authority, when once that 
confufion is arrived to a certain pitch : that to that effect (he 
ought to order the firſt preſident to come to court, and exe- 
cute there his office of lord-keeper ; to do the like to Mr. de 


la Vieuville, and to all thoſe that were under him, in his poſt of 


the finances ; and to cauſe likewiſe the council, &c. to 
come to the court. This advice, which was grounded upon 
the diſappointments which an action of this nature would pro- 
duce, in a = where it cannot be difowned, but that all the 
ſeveral eſtabliſhments are linked in a very ſtrictamanner together, 
was oppoſed with a great deal of force by all thoſe who were 
afraid that the cardinal's enemies would make uſe againſt him 

Vor. III. C 9 
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bo 


ny 
by 


times, Added Senneterre, 
could do good : but that was ſaying too much by far. The 
firſt preſident at laſt left Paris by the king's order, even with- 
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of dhe weakneſs of the prevent le Bailleul, who by the firſt 


prefident's abſence wou eft at the head of the parliament, 
und of the animoſity of the people which ſuch. an action 
would ſerve only to increaſe. The cardinal was a long while in 
ſuſpence about the reaſons that ſupported theſe two opinions; 


5 ghough the queen, who by her inclination was always led to 


think the moſt violent the beſt, had already declared for the 
firſt. What determined him, as I have learnt fince of the 
Mareſchal de la Ferté, was what Mr. de Senneterre wrote 
to him in very ſtrong terms, in favour of the firſt opinion, and 
his frightening. him. with the firſt prefident's manner of ſpeak- 
ing in the parhament, which was often very bold, and did ſome- 
re harm than his good intentians 


out taking his leave of the parliament, which he did by. the 
advice of Mr. de Champlatreux, pretty much againſt his in- 
clination. Mr, de Champlatreux was in the right, becauſe he 
might vertainly have run ſome riſk in the commotion which 


ſuch a flep might have occaſioned. I went to take my leave 


of him the day before he left Paris, and be ſaid theſe very 


words to me: © I am going to court, and ſhallithere ſpeak the 


© truth; after which the king mult be obeyed.* I am per- 
ſuaded that he really was as good as his word, 1 return to 
the parliament. 


Opon the 29th of December the king's counſel came to the 


d chamber, and preſented to the company a lettre-de- 


| Sa from the king, which 1njoined them to delay the ſending 
the ties who had been named in the arreſt of the 13th to 
gc to his majeſty, becauſe he had more than ſufficiently ex- 


plained his intentions to them formerly, - Mr. Talon added, 


_ that he was obliged by the duty of his place to repreſent to them 
The commotion which ſuch a deputatioh might cauſe in a time 
Jo full of troubles. © You ſee, continued he, the whole king- 


dom in motion, and we have h a letter from the par- 


fliament of Rouen, which informs ùs that they have put out 
tan arreſt __ Cardinal Mazarin, in conformity to yours 
© of the 13th.” | 


The duke of Orleans ſpoke next. He ſaid that cardinal 
Mazarin was arrived at Sedan on the 25th, that the Mareſ- 
chals d'Hocquincoort and de la Fertẽ were going to join him 
with an army, jn order to bring him to court : and that it 
was time to oppoſe his deſigns, of which there was no lon 
any room to doubt, I cannot expreſs to what degree'peopl 0's 

minds 
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minds were moved. They would hardly ſtay till the king's 
counſel had taken their concluſions, which were to fend in- 
ceſſantly their deputies to the king, and to declare from this 
moment cardipal Mazarin and his adherents guilty of high- 
treaſon z to enjoin the commons to fall upon them ; to forbid. 
the mayors and magiſtrates of towns to give them paſſage z 
to ſell his library and all his houſhold goods. The 3 
added to theſe concluſions, that the ſum of 150,000 livres 
ſhould be taken preferably, out of the tale, to be given to the 
man who ſhould bring the cardinal, dead or alive, At the 
mentioning of this all the eceleſiaſtics roſe up, for the reaſon 


I have already mentioned. 


No doubt but you think affairs very much exaſperated, and 
you will ſtill be the more perſuaded. of it, when I have told 
you that upon the ſecond of January of the year 1652, a ' 


ſecond arreſt came out upon the concluſions of the m_ 23 of 


counſel,” and upon advice that the cardinal had already 
Epernay, by which it was farther ordered, that all the other 
N ſhould be deſired to give a like arreſt to that of 
aris of the 29th of December; that two more ties 
ſhould be ſent with the four already named, to the 
with an order to arm the commons; that the duke of Orleans's 
forces ſhould be commanded to oppaſe the march of the 
cardinal, and that orders ſhould be ſent for their ſubſiſtence. 
Is it not true that after theſe coneluſions and this arreſt, it was 
likely that the parliament was for a war? Nothing like it. 
A counſellor having ſaid that the firſt ſtep for the ſubſiſting 
the troops, was the having of money, which he propoſed ta 
take out of that part af the eſcheats that related tb the an- 
nual duty, he was repulſed with indignation and outeries; 
and the ſame company that had juſt before ordered the march 
ofthe duke of Orleans's troops, in order to oppoſe thoſe of 
the king's, treated the propoſals of touching the king's 
2 with the ſame ſcruple of conſcience, as they would 
have done in a time of the greateſt tranquillity. I faid to the 
duke, at our coming away, that he might ſee that I had not 
deceived him when I had affured him fo often, that a civil 


war could be but ill managed with the concluſions of the 


king's connſel He had ayother opportunity of being con- 


vinced of it the next day; for the parliament being aſſembled, 


and the marquis de Sablonnieres, colonel of the regiment of 


Vallois, coming in to him and telling him that du Coudray- 


Giviers, one of thoſe named to arm the commons, had been 
killed, and that Betaud, who was the other, had been taken 
C 2 | priſoner 
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| . it could not greater or more general, if 
he Fat had been ſome horrible and deteſtable murder, com- 
" mitted with malice, in a time of perfect tran- 
guilkty. I remember that Bachaumont, who ſat that day 
behind me, -whiſpered me theſe words in the ear by way of 
illery againſt his brother counſellors: © I am going to gai 
* a mighty reputation, for my opinion ſhall be to have Mr. 
d Hocquincouit hanged and quartered for having been ſo 
© inſolent as to fall upon perſons that are arming the commons 
© againſt him. The paſſion which the company ſhewed at 
this prevarication of Mr. d' Hocquincourt's, againſt which 
they made a decree in form, was in my opinion the cauſe of 
ther not refuſing audience to a gentleman ſent by the-prince 
of Conde, with a letter and a petition to them; for I can find 
no other reaſon for it, after having regiſtered the king's 
claration againſt the prince; when this ſame parliament 
_ refuſed to receive a and a remonſtrance, ſent to them 
from that prince upon the ſecond of December, which was a 
time when there were as yet rr er 
the parliament againſt him. Upon the 1ith in the evening, 
being with Mr. Talon, I made him obſerve this circumſtance; 
— who had himſelf in his concluſions been for the re- 
ceiving the letter, made me this anſwer : We no longer know 
* what we are a doing; we are out of the beaten road.“ 


25 


ſacred, 


ed. But I remember that I loſt that opinion, after I had well 
conſidered of it; and that I had ſufficient reaſons (the par- 
ticulars of which are now out of my memory) to be perſuaded 
that es are ad ace hc boo tateaaan, 


4 


theſe ſort of times ebbs and flows with a violence that agitates 
men in ſuch an oppoſite manner. | 


This is nig what happened to. Mr. Talon, in the ds» 


liberation of which I am now ſpeaking ; for after his having 
concluded to give entrance to the prince's gentleman, and to 
| have the prince's letter and petition read, he added, that both 
- ought to be ſent to the king, and that the company ought 
not to deliberate upon it till they had an anſwer from his ma- 
The prince's letter to the parliament was only an 


1 N 
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xlty. ; only" an 
offer he made to the company of his perſon and of his forces, 


againſt the common enemy; and his petition tended towards 
having the execution of the declaration againſt him, which 
had been regiſtered, put off till the declarations and arreſts 
given — 

They could not put an end to the deliberation that day, 
though they had been upon it till three in the afternoon. It 
was made an end of the next day, and an arreſt was given, 
whereby it was ordered that Mr. d'Hocquincourt ſhould be 
* to ſet meſſieurs Betaud and Giviers 3 ul this 

not being killed as it had been reported, but having onl 

been — iſoner with the other; and that in als 4 
refuſal, Mr. d Hocquincourt and all his poſteritFſhould be made 
anſwerable for what might happen to ʒ that the declarati- 
on and arreſts given againſt the cardinal ſhould be executed x 
that all his majeſty's ſubjefts ſhould be forbidden to acknow- 
ledge the mareſchal d'Hocquincourt and others that aſſiſted 
the cardinal as commanders of the king's forces; and that a 
ſtop ſhould be put to the execution of the declaration and 
arreſts given againſt the prince of Conde, till the declaration 
and arreſts againſt the cardinal ſhould be entirely executed. 

What paſſed at the parliament on the 16th and zgth- of 
January is of no moment. Mr. de Nemours arrived at Paris 
on the 19thin the evening, coming from Bourdeaux, and de- 

figning to go into Flanders, to bring from thence ſome forces 


which the Spaniards had promiſed the prince. It is neceſſary = 


to take up a little higher the particulars relating to this jour» 


the cardinal had had their full and entire effect. 


ney of Mr. de Nemours, which occaſioned much jealouſy tis 


the duke of Orleans. 
I believe that I have already told yon, that the duke wag 


| five or ſix times in a day cruelly embarraſſed, Weing perſuaded 


that every thing went at random, and that it was even impoſſi · 
ble to remedy it. There were inſtants in which he was inſpir 
ed with that ſort of courage that proceeds from deſpair, and 
it was in theſe inſtants that he uſed to ſay, that the worſt that 


could 
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. could happen to him would be to live in quiet at Blois. But 
the dutcheſs, who did not like that kind of quiet for him, of- 
ten troubled the ble ideas which he was forming to him- 
ſelf of it, and uently often gave him apprehenſions of the 
inconveniencies, which he naturally feared already but too 
much. "The ſtate in which affairs were, did not help to heart- 
en him, for beſides his fancying himſelf always upon the bor- 
ders n ſteps which he really was obliged to take 
_  _ and follow, were of a nature that might cauſe the moſt ſtout 
and reſolute to ſtumble. The tranſactious that paſſed u 
Maundy-Thurſday, could not get out of his mind ; and as 
he feared beſides extremely to be under the dependance of the 
Prince, which he looked upon as infallible if he ſnould unite 
entirely with him, he lived in ſuch a conſtraint that he was 
ten times a day to change his moſt natural ſteps, and 
at the time that he was in hopes that the cardinal's return 
— t be ſtill e by ſome other means than civil war, 
uſed hi ſo much to preſerve the rds proper to 
ſuch a diſpoſition, that when he was obliged to Se his 
meaſures, his conduct became irregular, and altogether like 
that of the „ N | | 
Dou have y ſeen more than once that the company, 
in the ſame fitting, ordered the marching of forces, and wou 
not allow thoſe forces the means to ſubſiſt; that they armed 
the people againſt forces, who had their commiſſions and orders 
in due form from the king, and oppoſed at the ſame time 
with a mighty noiſe, thoſe that propoſed the diſbanding of theſe 
forces ; that they enjoined the commons to fall upon the gene- 
rals of the king's army that aſſiſted Mazatin, and forbad at the 
ſame inſtant, upon pain of death, to make any levies without 
nan expreſs commiſhon from his majeſty. he duke, who 
- Imagined that by remaining united to the parliament he ſhould 
oppoſe Mazarin independently of the prince, gave way, by this 
union, fiill more eaſily to his natural inclination, in which he 
. was already but too much wax by his irreſolution. That 
inclination led him, as I have already ſaid, to keep the balance 
even on both fides, whenever he found any room to do it, 
This medium, to which he was before inclined, became neceſ- 
- ſary by his union-with a company whoſe ſteps were always 
grounded upon the maxim. of reconciling the royal ordinances 
with a civil war. This ridicule is in ſome manner hid. in re- 
ſpect to the parliament, by reaſon of the majeſty of that great 
hody, which is looked upon by moſt people as infallible. But 
it always diſcovers itſelf very ſoon in private perſons, of —_ 
” | * ra 
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rank ſoever, let them even be princes of the blood, or ſons 
of France, It is what I was ſaying every day to the duke, 
who agreed to it, but had always the ſame anſwer in readi- 
neſs, which was: What better ſteps can be taken? I be- 
lieve that he repeated that ſaying above fifty times in a con- 
verſation which I had with him the day that Mr. de Nemours 
arrived at Paris. The duke expreſſing a great deal of trou- 
ble about the forces which he was going to fetch out of 
Flanders, for fear they ſhould make the prince of Condt too 
ſtrong, and adding, that that prince afterwards would make 
uſe of them to ſerve his own turn, I told him, that I was 
exceſſively ſorry to ſee him in a ſtate, wherein nothing could 
bring him comfort, and every thing was able to, and mult, 
afAi& him. If the prince is beaten, added I, what wilt 
« you do with the parliament, conſidering that that com- 
© pany would not move one ftep without the concluſions of 
© the king's counſel, even in caſe that the cardinal was with 
e an army at the door of the grand chamber? What will 
* you do if the prince is victorious, when you ſtand already 
© in fear of 4000 men that are fetching to join him ? 
Though I ſhould have been very ſorry, both by reaſon of 
the engagement I was in with the queen upon that ſubject, 
and likewiſe upon account of my private intereſt, that the 
duke ſhould have united intimately with the prince, which. _ » 
he could not do, beſides, without ſubmitting ſhamefully to 
him, conſidering the inequality of their two genius's, I 
ſhould have been glad however that his weakneſs ſhould not 
have filled him with that envy and fear which he ſhewed' on 
bis account, becauſe it ſeemed to me that mediums might 
have been found to make the prince ſerviceable to his ends, 
without giving him all the advantages which he was afraid. of. 
] own that thoſe mediums had in them a great deal of diftt- 
culty, and corſequently that it was impoſlible for the duke 
to make uſe of them, confidering that he never made any 
difference between things difficult, and things impoſhble, It 
is incredible to think what pains 1 took to perſuade him that 
dence required of him to do his beſt to prevent the par- 
iament from declaring againſt theſe auxiliary troops that were 
to come to the prince. I repreſented to him with vigour, all 
the reaſons that obliged him not to deprive the prince of that - 
aſſiſtance, in the preſent poſture of affairs, and not to ac-- 
cuſtom the company to condemn the ſteps that were taking 
againſt Maza in. I agreed with him that it was neceſſary to 
blame in public the union with the Spaniards, that _ l 
might 
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of occaſions, mere ſometimes falſe in every eir- 
cumſtance, for the real truth. There was not a man, not 
-only in the parliament, but even in the duke's palace, who 
did not believe at that time that my only buſineſs with the 
duke was to break the meaſures which the prince kept with 
him, I ſhould certainly have done my beſt to break theſe 
meaſures, if I had ſo much as perceived the leaſt diſpoſition _ 
in the duke to enter into any with the prince, that had been 
ſolid and eſſential. But I can afſure you, that he was fo 
. backward, even to thoſe, which the preſent (tate of affairs, 
and common prudence obliged him to. hearken to, that I 
was forced to labour hard in order to perſuade him to pre- 
ſerve theſe laſt meaſures with ſome fort of decency, at the 
ſame time that all the world imagined that I was doing 
vite the contrary. I was not ſorry however for the report 
about it by the prince's partiſans, though theſe reports 
coſt me now and then ſome rebukes which I received in de- 
. livering my opinion in the aſſembly of the chambers, I un- 
2 at firſt to turn theſe rebukes to my advantage, in 
ing the queen in good humour with me. But ſhe was 
not long amuſed by it; and 1 informed, that 
though I kept ſtrictly to the word I had given her, not to 
come to any accommodation with the prince, I adviſed the 
duke however not to break with him, ſhe cauſed Brachet, 
who came to Paris at that time, to reproach me with it 1 
got him to write a memorial which I diftated to him, that 
made it clearly that I had not been wanting in any one 
thing of what I promiſed ber; which was true, becauſe I 
promiſed her nothing that was contrary to what I had adviſed 
the duke, Brachet told me at his coming back, that the 
was convinced of it, after having examined my rea- 
s at his perſuaſion ; but that Mr. de Chateauneuf had 
exclaimed at them, and ſpoke theſe very words to the queen: 
* I am not, madam, no more than the coadjutor, for re- 
* calling the cardinal] : but it is ſo criminal in a ſubje& to 
* indite a memorial like this, which I Bave ſeen, that were 1 
* his judge, I would upon this fingle point immediately 
© co him.“ The queen was ſo kind as to command 
Brachet to relate theſe particulars to me, and to tell me that 
the cardinal would be more true to me than that wretch,. 
though I gave him no occaſion : theſe were her words, L 
return to the parliament. | 
What paſſed there from the tath to the 24th of Janvary 
1652, is not worthy -of your attention, nothing elſe almoſt. 
Cs having. 
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having been ſpoken of but the affair of meſſieurs Betaud and 
 Giviers, which was treated all the while as if it had been an 
1 ion committed in cold blood next to the parliament- 
Upon the 24th the preſident de Bellievre, and the other 
deputies who had been at Poitiers, reported the remonſtrances 
which they had made to the king, with all the force and ve- 
hemence imaginable, in the name of the company, againſt 
the return of the cardinal. They ſaid that his majeſty, after 
adviſing with the queen and his counſel, had cauſed the lord- 
keeper to anſwer to them in his preſence, that when the par- 
lament had given their laſt arreſts, they were not apprized, 
without doubt, that cardinal Mazarin had not made any le- 
vies of forces but by the expreſs command of his majeſty ; 
that he had the king's orders to enter into France, *and to 
+ bring theſe forces alorig with him ; that the king therefore 
took not ill what the company had hitherto done; but that 
he made, likewiſe no doubt that when they had learnt theſe 
particulars, and were further informed that cardinal Mazarin 
required only the means of clearing himſelf, they would give 
an example to all his ſubjects of the obdience which the 
owed him. I leave you to judge of the commotion which 
an anſwer ſo little conformable to the ſolemn promiſes which 
the queen had repeated above ten times, muſt cauſe in the 
parliament. The duke of Orleans did not appeaſe it, by 
faying that the king had ſent Ruvigny to ſpeak to him in the 
ike manner, and to order him to ſend to their garriſons the 
regiments that went under his name. The heat was ſtill in- 
creaſed by the arreſts of the parliaments of Toulouze and of 
Rouen, which were affetedly read at that inſtant, as well as 
a letter of the parliament of Brittany, whereby that com- 
pany deſired an union with that of Paris, againſt the violences ; 
of the mareſchal de la Meilleraie. Mr. Talon ſpoke f 
againſt the cardinal with a vehemence that had ſomething of 
rage in it. He thundered againſt the mareſchal de la NI. + 
leraie, in behalf of the parliament of Rennes; but his con- 
clufions went no further than to remonſtrances againſt the re- 
turn of the firſt, and to informations againſt the diſorders 
committed by the mareſchal d incourt's forces. The 
heat evaporated in words, the clock ſtruck twelve, and the 
deliberations was put off to the next day. It produced an ar- 
reſt conformable to Mr. Talon's ons, with this ad- 
dition only, made chiefly in view of the mareſchal de la 
| Meilleraie, 
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Meilleraie, that they ſhould not | way in the parliament 
to the reception of any dukes and peers, nor of mareſchals 
of France, till the cardinal was out of the kingdom. 

An accident happened by mere chance in this ſitting, 
which was looked upon as a mighty myſtery, The mare(- 
chal d' Eſtampes in delivering his opinion, haying faid with- 
out any deſign, that the parliament ought to unite with the 
duke for the expelling the common enemy, fome counſellors 
ſupported this opinion, without meaning any hurt, and 
others were againſt it, moved to it merely by that ſpirit which, 
as I have ſome where told is oppoſed to all that is, or 
a concerted in theſe fort of companies. The preſident 
de Novion, who was entirely reconciled with the court, took 
hold very artfully of this conjuncture to ſerve the queen; 
and judging very rightly that the perſon of the mareſchat 
d'Eſtampes, who was of the duke's family, gave him room 
to inſinuate that there was a deſign, in what had been cer- 
tainly ſpoken without any premeditation, he exclaimed with 
the preſident de Meſmes, againſt the word union, as againſt 
the thing in the world the moſt criminal. He enlarged in an 
eloquent manner upon the injury done to the parliament, in 
thinking that company capable of an union which would in- 
fallibly cauſe a civil war. The minds and hearts of moſt 
perſons became of a ſudden paſſionate for the royal autho- 
rity. Clamorous ſpeeches were made againſt the propoſal of 
the poor mareſchal d'Eftampes, which was rejected with hor- 
ror, as if the like had not been propoſed perhaps above fifty 
times by thirty counſellors within ſix weeks; as if the par- 
lament had not returned thanks to the duke in all their fit- 
tings, for the obſtacles he put to the cardinal's return; and, 
in ſhort, as if the king's counſel themſelves in their conclu- 
ſions had not been in two or three different manners, for pray- 
ng the duke to cauſe his troops to march for that 
This is a confirmation of what I have already told you, that 
nothing is more like the people than theſe companies, 
The duke of Orleans, who was preſent at that ſcene, was 
ſtruck down with it, and it was that that determined him to 
join his forces to thoſe of the prince. HE had for a long 
time kept him in hopes that he would do it, bath becauſe he 
had not the courage to refuſe them to tiſe prince, and becauſe 
Mr. de Beaufort, who was perſonally intereſled in the thing, 
being.to command theſe forces, preſſed him to the laſtdegree 
about it. But the duke confeſſed to me that evening, that id 
was with a great deal of difficulty that he es > 
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but that finding nothing good to be hoped fer from the par 
'_ | liament, which was like 22 itſelf and to undo all 
_ that were ined to it ; it was nat fit to ſuffer the prince af 
Conde to be ruined 3 and he was very near pr to me 
that I 1 —— 8 He was 
however prevented coming ſo far, either ing on 
my en ts, that were not unknown to him; or becauſe 
his fear of falling into the prince s dependency (and this was 
what appeared to me) worked ſtronger ſtill upon him, than 
that which this diſappointment of the parliament had put 
him into. You will fee the ſequel of this, after I have 
given you an account of what was paſſing at court at that 
ume. . = 5 
I ébave, I believe, already told you that Mr. de Chateau- 
neuf had at laſt taken the reſolution to ſpeak plainly his 
mind to the queen, and to declare againſt cardinal in's 
return. This he did, in my opinion, without any hopes of 
ſucceſs, and with the only view of gaining by it a merit with 
the public for his retreat, which he looked upon as unavoida- 
ble, being very willing to make at leaſt the people believe that 
it was the conſequence and the effect of the liberty with 
which he had oppoſed Mazarin's return, He leave to 
retire, which was granted him. | 
Cardinal Mazarin arrived at court, and I leave you to 
judge in what manner he was received there. He found 
there Mr. le Tellier, who had been already recalled by meſ- 
fieurs de Chateauneuf and de Villeroi, for a certain reaſon 
which was made a myſtery of at that time, and the particu- 
Jars of which I camot remember. The cardinal determined 
the king to go towards Saumur, though a great many adviſed 
him to march into Guienne, to make an end of puſhing the 
prince. He thought it beſt to begin with Mr. de Rohan, 
who being governor of Angers, had, with the town and 
ceaſtle, declared for the prince. Angers being befieged by 
the mareſchals de la Meilleraie and d' Hocquincourt, held 
out but a very little time, and coſt but few men. The 
Pont SE, wherein Beauveau commanded for the prince, ſur- 
rendered immediately, and almoſt without any reſiſtance, to 
meſſieurs de Noailles and de Broglio. The king left — 


'  * Henry Chabot de St. Aulaie, duke de Roban, peer of 
France, and governor of Anjou, who was much blamed by 
TM both parties. for bis behaviour at Anger. 4 
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and went to Tours, where the archbiſhop of Rouen “ laid 
„ 
com to in name 
were at court, of the arreſts given in the DRY ak 
cardinal Mazarin. Their majeſties came afterwards to Bloie, 
where Mr. Servien. joined them. The mareſchal d Hocquin- 
court came near that town with his army, which committed 
incredible diſorders for want of pay. We ſhall fee what 
progreſs this army made, after I have given you an account 
- am perſuaded that I ſhbuld tire you if I ſhould enter into 
the detail of what was tranſacted in the aſſemblies of the 
chambers, from the 25th of January to the 15th of Februa- 
ry. There was but one fitting, or two at. molt, that were 
employed wholly in giving out arreſts for the TOO the 
funds that were appointed for the payment of the town-houſe 
rents, which the court, according to its laudable cuſtom, 
withdrew one day to put things into confußon in Paris, and 
reſtored the next, for fear that that confuſion ſhould become 
too great. The moſt conſiderable thing that paſſed in the par- 
liament at that time, was an arreſt given by the grand cham, 
ber, upon the 8th of February, at the requeſt of the at- 
torney-general, whereby any perſon without exception was 
forbidden to levy any forces without the king's commiſſion, 
I leave you to judge how well this could agree with ſeven 
or eight of their arreſts which I have mentioned before. 
Upon the x5th of February the parliament and the city re- 
ceived- two lettres-de-cachet, wherein the king acquainted 
them with Mr. de Rohan's rebellion, and with the march of 
the Spaniſh forces led by Mr. de Nemours, of which the 
letters ſhewed the inconveniencies, exhorting them to be loyal 
to the king. After the letters were read, the duke ſpoke 
and repreſented that Mr. de Rohan had made himſelf maſter . 
of the town and caſtle of Angers, only to execute the arreſts 
of the company that ordered all governors of places to op- 
poſe the enterprizes of the cardinal ; that Boiſleur, lieutenant- 
2 of Angers, and a zealous partifan of Mazarin's, 
formed a design npon that place, which Mr. de Rohan 
had been obliged to prevent, and even to ſecure that gentle» 
man; that he. could not conceive how the things that were 
tranſacting 


and afterwards of Paris. 7 Hs 
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- tranſaRing' daily in the pazliament could be teconciled ; that 
5 iven in 4 full aſſembly of the chambers ſeven or 
eight 


one upon another, which enjoined governors of 
provinces and of towns to.declarg again the cardinal ; and 
that but two days ago the chamber of 'Tournelle, at the requeſt 
of the bi Angers, brother to Boiſleur, had put out an 
* arreſt againſt the duke of Rohan, whoſe only guilt was the ex- 
_ +. ecuting thoſe given in a full afſembly of the chambers ; that 
the grand chamber had but a few days ago put out one to 
forbid the levying forces without the king's commiſſion, than 
which nothing could be more contrary to the requeſt made to 
him ſeveral times by the whole body of the parliament, praying 
him to employ all his forces for the expelling of the cardinal ; 
that he thought himſelf likewiſe obliged to inform the company 
that all the arreſts which they had put out, had not — 
ſent, neither to the ſeveral precincts, nor to the other parlia- 
ments, as it had been ordered. The duke added, that Mr. 
d Amville was come to him from the king, and had brought 
him carteblanche to oblige him to give his conſent to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the cardinal; but that nothing in the world 
could ever * foug to it, or to diſunite in opinion from 
the parliament, &c. | 
I ̃ be pryſidents de Bailleul and de Novion maintained ſtoutly, 

- that the s of the grand chamber, and of the thamber of © 
Tournelle, of which the duke chmplained, were legal, the 
number of judges that are required — putting out arreſts in 
theſe chambers being compleat. This reaſon, as impertinent 
as it will appear to you, conſidering the ſubject, ſatisfied moſt 

of the old counſellors, drowned in, or rather ſwallowed up 

by their forms of law. The young counſellors, inflamed by 

the duke, roſe up and forced the preſident le Bailleul to put 

the thing to the vote. Mr. Talon, the advocate- 4 ; 

avoided very artfully to give his concluſions upon the two 

arreſts of the grand chamber and of the Tournelle, by turnin 

his diſcourſe, to the t ſatisfaction of the company, again 

the biſhop of Avranches, a man odious both for his infamous 

life, and for his flaviſh attachment to the cardinal. This 
ve him an nity of making himfelf merry at the non. 
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reſidence of biſhops, againſt which he really obtained a cutting 
arreſt; and his concluſions were, that all mayors and magi- 
ſtrates, as well of —_— of towns, ſhould os 2 to 
* ive to niſh forces led by Mr. de Nemours. 
3 St 2 — the duke A what he had 
projected before, as I have Already told you, and that he 
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went even beyond whit head at firſt reſolved, He maintain- 
- ed that he had taken theſe forces into his pay, and that they 
were not Spaniards. His ſpeech, which he extended to a pret- 
ty great length, took up ſome time; the clock ſtruck twelve, 
the aſſembly was put off to the next day, which was the 
16th. But there was no aſſembly that day, the duke hav- 
ing ſent in the morning to excuſe himſelf upon pretence of 
a fe of the cholic. The true reaſon for this delay was this. 
"The laſt diſappointment of the parliament had embarraſſed 
the duke beyond what 1 am able to expreſs; and 1 believe 


that in leſs than two days time, I had | him repeat a | 


hundred times the following words: It is a cruel thing to 
« find one's ſelf in a condition where it is impoſſible for one 
© to act right, I had never conſidered of it before; but I 
*-experience it and feel it.” His agitation, which, like a 
fever, had fits, ſome leſs, ſome more violent, was never greater 
than on the day that he commanded Mr. de Beaufort, or 
rather gave him leave, to put his troops upon action. And 
as I was repreſenting to him that after the many declarations 
which he had made both in the parliament and every where - 
elſe againſt Mazarin, it 7 to me that the ſtep of cauſing 
his troops to move againſt him was not ſo great an addition 
to the diſlike which he had already given to the court, that 
he needed to apprebend it ſo much: he anſwered me theſe 
memorable words, on which I have reflected a thouſand and a 
thouſand times: If you was born a ſon of France, an infant 
© of Spain, a king of Hungary, or a prince of Wales, 
© would not ſpeak as you do. Know that we princes recon 
© words for nothing, but that we never forget actions. The 
« queen would not remember to-morrow at noon my declaim- 
© ing againſt the cardinal, if I would bear with him to- mor- 
row morning. If my forces fire a ſingle muſket, the will 
© not forgive it me theſe 2000 years, let me act never fo well 
| © to pleaſe her.” The ral contluſion which I drew from 
this diſcourſe, was that the duke was perſuaded that all princes 
had the like ſentiments upon certain matters; and the parti- 
cular one was, that the duke was not ſo much exaſperated at 
the cardinal, as to reject all thoughts of being reconciled to 
him, in caſe of need, And yet a quarterof an hour after the 
pronouncing theſe ſententious words, he appeared to me fur- 
ther than ever from it. For Mr. Damville coming into his 
library- room, where I was alone with him, and having preſſed 
him very much in the queen's name, and by her order, c give 
bim his word not to join his forces with thoſe 3 
0 Nemours 
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in his reſolution, and ſpoke even upon that ſubject with a 
deal of good ſenſe, and with all the ſentiments that a 
of France, who finds himſelf forced by the circumſtances 


” 


fk affains, to an action of that nature may, and ought to pre- 


Lou have here an of 
ignorant that the part which 
er eee eee 
i could gain nothing by it, and that it took 

y from him > ang. pr pane quiet and fatis- 
faction: be was well enough known to give no room 
to ſuſpet what he did was the effect of ambition: 
neither could it be attributed to hatred, to which paſſion he 


_  _— 
what he ſaid. * That he not 
he 


. © was known never to have been inclined againſt any one; 


© that he was forced into it by the mere in which he 
© had found himſelf, not to ſuffer the ſtate to periſh in the 
© hands of a miniſter unable to govern, and abhorred by all 
©the world: that he had indeed ſupported him during the 
© fiege of Paris, but that he did it againſt his conſcience, and 
in regard only to the queen; that he had likewiſe ſided with 
© him, though with the ſame ſcruple of conſcience, and out of 
© the ſame regard, during the whole courſe of the civil war 
t in Guienne : that his lamentable. conduct there for a while, 
© and the uſe which he would afterwards have made of the 


advantages, obtained by his (the duke s) means, againſt the 


© dake himſelf, had forced him to think of his own fafety, , 
© and that he confeſſed, though to his ſhame, that God had 


-- © made uſe of that motive to oblige him to follow the way 


which his duty had been for ſo long pointing out to him: 
© that he had not followed that way in a factious manner, by 
c cantoning himſelf upon the frontiers; and calling there upon 
© foreign aid: that he had joined only with the parliaments, 
which are beyond compariſon more intereſted than any one 
in the preſervation of the ſtate: that God had bleſſed his 
x intentions, N permitting the expulſion of that 
© bad miniſter without the ſhedding of blood, or any other 
© harm done: that the king had granted to the tears of his 
© people that piece of juſtice, more neceffary til] for his ſer- 
© vice than for the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects; that all the 
. bodies of the kingdom, without excepting one, 
4 expreſſed their joy by arreſts, by thankſgivings, by bon- 
© fires, and other public rejoicings : that when we were upon 
« the point of ſeeing union reſtored in the royal family, which 
© would have repaired in a trice the advantages obtained over 
- f 9 : 4 us, 
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t us, re 


had again brought this wicked miniſter upon the ſtage, to. 
renew the uſion every where : that this was the moſt 
« dangerous ſort of confuſion which we had as yet fallen. into, 
© becauſe thoſe who had the beſt intentions in the world, and 
« the moſt remote from any private intereſt, were thoſe that 
© could the leaſt remedy it : that in moſt other diſorders which 
© had hitherto befallen the ſtate, people mi n 
© an, end of them by ſatisfying at laſt the deſire of thoſe 


«© whoſe ambition had occaſioned them, fo that what had been 


« for the moſt part the cauſe of the evil, had however proved 
© moſt commonly a remedy to it: that our preſent ſymptom 


f reer; that we were fallen into it by a 


neral commotion of the whole political body, which made 
© 1t impracticable for any of the members to help their u 
2 caſe, there being — remedy left than the expel- 
ing the venom which had infected the whole body: that the 
Na in it, that ſuppoſing that he, 
« jointly with the prince, ſhould be willing „ they could 
* not perſuade the like to theſe companies: but that 
0 275 obliged for their own 
. . would both declare 
8 bodies ſhould happen to 
1 ould you adviſe me, Brion,' ſaid the duke 
1 —4 e call the duke d' Amville, who bore 
that name when he was the duke of Orleans s firſt gentleman of 
the horſe) ©* would E 
undes ? Would * adviſe the prince to do it? 
* But ſuppoſing we could truſt him, do you believe that the 
1 — n ought to heſitate to give us the ſatisfaftion which all 
rance, or rather all Euro her jointly with us 
© Nobody has a greater feeling than I of the deplorable con. 
dition Which I fee the <5. (avg and I cannot withoug 
* trembling ſee the Spaniſh colours diſplayed, when I con- 
8 | Gder that are upon the point of joining thoſe of Conde, 
© and thoſe of alois But is not the preſent caſe, in reſpect 
* to me, one of thoſe that has given riſe, with a great deal of 


1 ing, That neceſſity has no law ? And can” _ 


* I diſpenſe with be a way els by which only I can defend 


* myſelf and all my the queen's wrath, and 
* againſt the — H. has the royal au- 
* thority wholly in his hands, he is maſter of all the towns, 
© he hath all the veteran troops at his diſpoſal, he ſhoves the- 
: — kingdom, he threatens the 
C Prey 
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«pt iament of the capital city of the realm, he ſues himſelf 2 
> the proteBion of Bid, rnd we know every particular of "6 
bat he has promiſed as he came through the country of 2 
© Liege, to Don Antonio Pimentel. What can I do in this * 
* conjunQure, or rather what is it I ought not to do, except I Y 
, bring di upon f, and am willing to paſs for the ; di 
boat Ant wa but of mem? When I have 1 

, ſuffered the prince to be cruſhed, when I have left the car- : 
© dinal at liberty to ſubdue Guienne, when I ſee him at the th 
© gates of Paris with a victorious army; will people ſay the duke « pl 
© of Orleans is to be commended for having ſacrificed his per- 7 
© fon, the parliament, and the city, to the revenge of Mazarin, 0 
© rather than uſe the aſſiſtance of the enemies of the crown ? *Y 
Will they not rather ſay the duke of Orleans is a coward = 
and a fool to entertain ſeruples, which even a capuchin f 2 
* would reject if he was as far engaged as the duke of Orleans * 

0 is ?? . 
This is what his royal highneſs faid to Mr, Damville, * 
with that torrent of eloquence which was natural to him when : tt 
eier he ſpoke without any preparation. I have forget to tell 17 
S n 5 | * 
venſaldagne, under pretence of convoying him, and that 

the cardinal gave him e * 
peace for his catholic majeſty. Don Antonio has ſince told * 
me that the cardinal had ſpoke theſe very words to him: 


+ © Grabugio fo per voi: I am making this buſtle for your ſake, 
I require for payment that you would do for the prince but 
\ © half of what you are able to do; or that you would tell 
. - © me at this inſtant what your demands for a peace are. 
© France treats me in a manner which gives me leave to ſerve 
- © you without any ſcruple. | : 
Tue duke, in all likelihood, had gone further in his diſ- 
- courſe, if he had not been told, that the preſident de Bellievre 
was in the bedchamber waiting for him. He left me in his 
5 library- room with Mr. Damville, who took me to taſk in re- 
: . to my own concerns, with a force bf argument worthy of 
that 


ſenſe of the houſe of Ventadour, to perſuade me 

| was obliged both by reaſon of the hatred which the prince 
: bore to me, and by the engagements into which I was entered 
with the queen, to hinder the duke from joining his forces 


with thoſe of Mr. de Nemours. This is exactly what I an- 4 
| ſmered him, or rather what I dictated to him whilſt he was - 


wniting it down in his table-book, that he might, at my re- 
, queſt, ſhew it both the queen and the cardinal, 18 
6 | . a c ve 
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I have iſed to come to no accommodation with tbe 
© prince; 1 declared that I could-not abandon his _ 8 

« highneſs, nor conſequently forbear ſerving him in all 

© he ſhould undertake for oppoſing the return of the cardinal. 

© This is what I have told the queen in the preſence of the 
duke; this is what I have told the duke in the queen's pre- 

© ſencez and this is what I have faithfully done all along, 
The count de Fieſque is every day aſſuring Mr. de Briſſac, 

© that the prince will give me carteblanche, whenever [ 

« pleaſe; this I receive with all the reſpect which I owe the 

prince, but without making any anſwer to his offer. The 

duke commands me to give him my opinion of what he 

can do beſt, and to ground it upon his reſolution of never 
* conſenting to the cardinal's return; I believe that I am 

© obliged in honour and in conſcience to tell his royal highneſs 


that he will give the cardinal all the advantage, except he 


forms a body of confiderable enough to oppoſe his, 
© and to make a di of thoſe with which he oppreſſes 
© the prince of Conde. In ſhort, I intreat you to tell the 
c — that I do nothing but what I have always told her that 
© I would do, and that ſhe cannot have forgot what I have ſo 
« often ſaid to her. That there is not one man in the kingdom 
more ſorry than I, to ſee things in a condition which not only 
gives leave to a ſubject, but even obliges him, to ſpeak to his 


© miſtreſs in the manner I do.” 5 
This gave me an occaſion to acquaint Mr. Damville with 
what had formerly paſſed upon that ſubjeR, in the converſati- 
ons which I have had with the queen. He was touched with 
it, becauſe he was well affected and devoted to the king's ow 
ſon; and he was ſo much moved, chiefly at the effort, which 
I told him I had made to let the queen know that it was wholly . 


in her power, to become abſolute miſtreſs of all our concerns, 


and of mine more than any other; that that gentleman, out 
of affection to me, opened himſelf more than he had done, and 
ſaid : * This wretch (meaning the cardinal )is going to ruin all 
© look to yourſelf, for he is bent upon hindering you | 
q * a cardinal; this is all I can ſay to you.“ You will ſee 
by and by that I knew more upon that head than this gentle- 


As we were diſcourſing, Mr, Damville and I, in this man- 
ner, the duke came back to us, and leaning upon the prehdent - 
de Bellievre, he acquainted Mr. Damville that the dutcheſs 
deſired to ſpeak with him: and fitting down after he was 


Zone he (aid to me; I have informed Mr. de Bellievre of 
» * 6 


what 
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I have told Mr. Damville i in er. 
diſcover to you both a thing 
for me to peak gf to him. I — — 
perceive that the thing which I have maintained to him 


n , is. however 
which never happen 


except in this. I have been all night long 

I have recalled to my 2 

ague, the faction of the Huguenots, the movements of 

prince of Orange, and I have found nothing in all of 

fo difficult as what I meet with at every 
every 


at inſtant. At this he up and enlarg- 
upon, all vou have ſeen hi * 
down: the upon this ſubject; and I likewiſe anfwered 
him may have obſerved there of my ſentiments. It 


being impo ble to — that zune wholly on un- 
certainties, the duke inſtead of anſwerin me, unſwered him - 
i is, that he that does 


me 
ſentiments on the of 


ras ry one hour to do it. 
To tell you the truth, I was not forry to find at all events an 
— . fanag g what I had ſpoken to him occaſionally, 
_ Confirmed to him by the preſident de Bellievre. The duke 
ood; be went int th ery, where an in- 
the table in the li het you — to read, of 
in the U are to , 

apes the table inthe ary, . 
I believe that the matter which is at t to be diſ- 
6 cuſſed, is not what his royal highneſs might or ought hi- 
© therto to have done; and | am even perſuaded that it is 
© inconvenient in great affairs, to repeat paſt matters, * 72 

c only with an intent tb refreſh one's memory, in 
© the relation they have to things to come. The du bh 


but four ways to follow, which are; either to come to an 


© accommodation with the queen, that is, with cardinal Ma- 
farin; or to unite intimately with the prince; or to form a 
© third party in the kingdom; or to remain in the ſtate in 
4 which he is at preſent, that is, to hold a little with all 
© fides; with the queen, by remaining united with the parlia- 
s ment, who, at the fame time that they are railing at the 
. * cardinal, preſerve a regard for the king's authority, which 
© breaks twice a day the prince s meaſures ; — 
4 
J 


hf inn other 


hour, or ra- 


| 
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by joining his forces with thoſe of Mr. de Nemours; with 


« the parliament, by ſpeaking againſt Mazarin, and not uſing - 
2 e Ahh his birth and the love 


« that the people of Paris have fer him, give him, for puſh- 
« ing on that company further than they have a mind to go. 
c Of theſe four ways, the firſt, which is to come to an accom- 


« modation with the cardinal, has always been excluded | 
« from all his royal highneſs's deliberations, becauſe the 
« duke has always gone upon this ſuppoſition, that it was 


« againſt both his dignity and his ſafety. The ſecond, which 


« is to unite wholly and intirely with the prince, has not been 


« admitted neither by the duke, becauſe he has been unwilling 
« even to imagine that he could be capable of propoſing to 


« him (theſe were the words which the duke uſed) to divide 


from the parliament, and abandon himſelf by that means, 
both to diſcretion of the prince, and to the waverin 


« ways of Mr. de la Rochefoucaut, The third, which + 


« to form a third in the kingdom, has been rejected by 
« his royal highneſs, both becauſe it may be followed wit 


« conſequences P. us for the ſtate, and becauſe it 
© could ſucceed forcing the parliament to follow a 
conduct oppoſite to the manner and forms of that company; 


© which cannot be done but by means ftill more te to 


the inclination and maxims of the duke. The fourth, which 


© is that which his royal highneſs follows at preſent, is the 
very thing which cauſes his preſent trouble and — 
« becauſe by holding a little with the other ways, it bas almof 

© all the inconveniencies of each, and has, properly ſpeaking, 
not one advantage of any of them, In obedience to his 
© royal highneſs, I ſhall give my opinion upon theſe ſeveral 
ways. Though as to my private concerns I might find 
my advantage in the duke's reconcilement with the cardi- 
nal; and though on the other hand, I have declared myſelf 
* ſo much againſt that miniſter, that my opinion upon an 

thing that relates to him, may, and even ought to be fol. 
« peRted ; I do not heſitate to tell his royal highneſs, that he 


cannot without diſhonouring himſelf, keep any medium 


upon that article, conſidering the diſpoſition of all the par- 


© laments, of all the towns, and of all the people; and 


that he can the leſs do it with any ſafety to himſelf, confi- 
« dering the preſent poſture of affairs, the diſpoſition of the 
© prince of é, &c. The reaſons which ſupport that 
opinion are ſo obvious, that I need not explain them. I 
* intreat his royal highneſs not to command me to tell him 
8 my 
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« my "thoughts on the ſecond way, which is that of uniting 
c entirely with the prince; and that for two reaſons, of 
« which the firſt is, that the private ements which I am 
« entered into, even with his own conſent, with the queen 
t upon that ſubjeR, are a ſufficient reaſon for bim to believe 
« that I might be moved by my private intereſt in delivering 
« my opinion. My ſecond reaſon for not meddling in this 
« matter is, that I am convinced that if his royal bighneſs was 
t reſolved to from the parliament, the thing to be 
« conſidered would not be in that caſe, whether he ought to 
t unite with the prince, but what he ought to do to keep the 
+ prince ſubmiſſive to him; and this ſubmiſſion from the 
« prince to his royal highneG is one of the chief reaſons 
© *« that has obliged me to propoſe to him a third party, upon 


« which F muſt enlarge more than I have yet done, becauſe. 
« it is neceſſary to ſpeak of that third way, jointly with the 


« fourth way, which is the holding a little on all ſides. The 
« prince has taken ſteps towards Spain, which can never 
« agree, except by miracle, with the practice of the parlia- 
« ment ; and he, or thoſe of his par as every day taking 
s ſome towards the court, which agreeWMll leſs with the pre- 
« ſent conſtitution of that body. His royal highneſs ſtands 


. unmoved in his reſolution of not dividing from it, which he 


« would be obliged to do, ſhould he unite intimately with a 
« prince, who, on the one fide, by his negotiations, or at leaſt 
0 by thoſe of his dependants, with Mazarin, keeps that com- 
c pany in a continual jealouſy, and who, on the other fide, by 
« his public union with Spain, obliges them once or twice a- 
day, to declare openly againſt him. It happens that at the 
« ſame time that the duke, for the reaſons which 1 have men- 
t tioned, cannot unite with the prince, he finds himſelf obliged 
< however to prevent the prince s ruin, which would give the 
£ cardinal too much ftrength. Taking this for granted, 
there is no other choice left, but that of a third party, or 
« that which his royal highneſs is following at this day. I 


« think it therefore neceſſary, before I enter into the detail 


and explication of a third party, to examine the inconveni- 
« encies and the advantages of the way which his royal high- 
c neſs now is in. The firſt advantage which I find in it, is its 
carrying with it an appearance of prudence, which is al- 
« ways advantageous, becauſe prudence is a virtue on which 
© the generality of mankind is leſs able to diſtinguiſh exactly, 
© than in any other, what is real from what is only ſpecious. 
< The ſecond is, _ way not being deciſive, it leaves, or 
< ſeems to leave, his opal highneſs always at liberty to make 
© a new choice, er he mee V 
c 
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his + The third a is, that fo as 
« his —— ighneſs follows this way, he will n 
his right of being a mediator, Which he naturally has by 

« his birth, and which alone may offer him an tunity of 

e retrieving with advan if he takes hold of it, all the 
. « difagreeable ſteps, which he has already taken, or may for 
the future be obliged to take, in relation to the court. 

« Theſe, in my opinion, are the three forts of advantages, 
« which are to be found in the way which his royal highneſs 
© is now following. Let us now examine the inconveniences, 

which are ſo many that I can hardly diſtinguiſh them all. 
_ © ] will therefore ſtick only to that which is capital, becauſe 
tit embraces all the reſt. His royal highneſs, by preſerving 

© a regard for the court, which, properly ſpeaking, is the 
« ftrengthening of Mazarin, with whom alone he refuſes to be 
« reconciled, <ffends the other parties enough in all appear- 
© ance to cauſe the ruin, not only of his own, but of theſe 
« other parties; and certainly he offends that of · the prince 
to a degree that will oblige thoſe of that to come to 
© an accommodation with the court, conſidering how ſpecious 

18 « a pretence his royal highneſs is giving the prince for that 
© accommodation, by aſſiſting every day at the deliberations 


. © 5 f So. 
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ds | of a company that condemn his taking up arms, and regiſters 
- « without any heſitation the declarations given 


His royal highneſs ſees the importance of this inconvenience, 
aft «© and feels the weight of it, more than any body elſe ; but he 
believes, at leaſt at certain inftants, that the guaranty of the 
« parliament, and of the city of Paris, is able at all events to 
guard and to ſecure him, which is the thing that I have all 
along taken the liberty to conteſt with him, with all the re- 
c * due to his high birth, becauſe it is impoſſible but that 
* parliament by continuing to ſtick cloſe to their forms, 
© muſt fall to nothing at the end of a civil war, and that the 
© city which his royal highneſs leaves, according to its uſual 
© courſe attached to the parliament, muſt run the fame fortune 
© with that company, becauſe it muſt follow the ſame Reps. 
© Theſe ſteps are properly what will, in ſpite of all Frilince” 
and even of all Europe, reſtore the cardinal as they have 
already brought him back into the kingdom. He hath __ 
* paſſed through a great part of it with four or five thouſa 
' © adventurers, notwithſtanding the troops of his royal high 
* neſs, which are conſiderable, and at leaſt as good and as 
* well trained up to war, as thoſe which have brought this mi- 
* niſter to Poitiers; notwithſtanding that moſt of the patlia- 
ments have declared againſt him; notwithſtanding that there 
* 1s ſcarce any great town in the kingdom, 2 the court 
5 5 can 
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— ow move by means; which in e his royal high- 
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enn reckon ; notwithſtanding that all the | are en- 


'* raged at him. This appears prodigious, is not {6 
« at the bottom : for there is . 
that the parliament of Paris is contented: with the arrefts 


© iſſued out from that company, which by forbidding all man- 


« ner of levies, and the ſeiaing on the lWing's ur 
« much more the cardinal, than the ies bh eri- 


_ - © minal can hurt _ confidering, that the great towns, 


< whoſe natural motion is to follow that of the parliament, are 
c ufting exaftly in the fame manner that company does; 
— ia hort, -that his royal highneſs's forces can 


t neſs's iament, have a very affinity 
with the meaſures of that company, which daily declares 
< agaiſt their moving. It to foreigners that his 
Tt royal highneſs leads the parliament, becauſe that com 

4 declaims as he does, agamſt the cardinal. The truth is, 
4 that it is the parliament that leads his royal highneſs, be- 
<- cauſe thoſe of that company are appr! 
< neſs makes but a very ſlender uſe of t 


means he has in hand 


© to hurt the cardinal. The fear of diſpleaſing that company 


© is one of the cauſes that has hindered him from putting his 
© troops in action, and from applying himſelf, as much as he 
© had it in his power to do, to the levying new ones. The 
c ſame politics will require of him to compenſate the joining 
© of theſe fortes with Mr. de Nemours's army, with the com- 
©-pliance and even the approbation which his preſence will 
give, Av all the deliberations that will be taken, even with 
© the greateſt heat imaginable, againſt their march. In that 


manner he will offend the queen, he will exaſperate the 


© "cardinal, and that, without ſatisfying the prince, or content- 
ing the Frondeurs. All theſe views will trouble him ſtill 
more than any thing he has hitherto done, becauſe the ob- 
© jets which will occaſion them, will magnify at each inſtant, 
© and the cataſtrophe of the play will be the return of a man 
c whoſe rum is thought ſo eaſy, that his re-eftabliſhment 
© cannot but appear extremely ſhameful. I have taken the 


. © hberty to propoſe to his royal highneſs a remedy to theſe· in- 


© conveniencies, which I ſhall again mention in this place, 
©-that T may not fail in any thing which be has commanded 
me to deduce. He has done me the honour to tell me ſeve- 
* ral times, that the greateſt obſtacle to his coming to a final 
* reſolution, which he owns to be neceſſary if it be poſſible, is 
*< that he cannot do it of himſelf without falling out with 
the parkament, becauſe that company can never come to 

| Fins « any 


that his royal high- 
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that his royal th 
© of the parliaments and of the great cities 
© independent of, and even divided by 22 declarations, 
© from forei : 

© reaſon of his conjunction with them. The expe - 
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ſuch reſolution, by reaſon of their being ſo much at- 
ed to their forms, and that they can much leſs do it in 
© what relates to the prince than in any other thing, both for 
that reaſon, and for their juſt diffidence of the ſeveral cabals 


© which not only compoſe, but which divide that party, 


© Theſe two views are certainly very judicious and very pru-» 


dent, and it was from the like conſideration that I had pro- 
« to his royal highneſs a way which appeared to me to 


© bealmoſt a ſure remedy to theſe two inconveniencies which 
< are certainly great and dangerous. That way was, 
highneſ ſhould form a third Far compoſed 

the 


and from the prince of Cond& himſelf, by 
dient in my opinion to bring this about, was that his royal 
© highneſs ſhould in a full aſſembly of the chambers explain 
© his intentions clearly and fully, by ſaying to the company, 
that the regard which he had all along preſerved for them, 


had obliged him to act contrary to his views, his ſafety, and 
© his reputation; that he commended their good intentions, 
© but that he deſired them to conſider that the ambiguity 
© which it cauſed in their conduct, would deſtroy the good 
© intentions with which the whole kingdom conſpired againſt 
e cardinal Mazarin. That that miniſter, who was an Object 
© of horror to all the people, laughed at their wrath wi 


© or 5000 men only, who had carried him triumphantly to 


court, becauſe the parliament was every day giving out 
* arreſts in his favour, at the time that the company railed 


© againſt him the moſt bitterly ; that his royal highneſa, in 


© compliance to their body, had preſerved ſome meaſures 


© which had conduced tothe like effects; that finding the evil 


© to increaſe, he could delay no longer to ſeek out for reme- 
dies; that he met with 


| enough, but that he was very glad 
© to-concert them with the company, whoſe members ought 
0 — whe 90 Lat reſolution, and to fix them- 
© ſelves once for all upon fo 


* ceſſary for the ſervice of his majeſty ; that the only means 
© to come to that end, was to manage well the war, for which 


* effeQ they muſt diveſt themſelves of their ſeruples; that for 


© his part, the only one which he intended to preſerve for the 
future was in reſpe& to the enemies of the ſtate, with whom 
© he declared that he would have neither union nor corre- 
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kingdom; 


me effectual means of expelling | 
© Mazarin, having judged ſo many times his expulſion ne- 


2 


1 


_ © "RIF at the head of affairs, he would ſeize upon the king 
© 'money, and would treat as enemies thoſe that ſhould oppo 
© it in any form or manner whatſoever. I was of 
© that his royal highneſs might add, that the compa 


: joined to the circumſtances 


- * * 
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© ſpondence; that he looked ſentiments to be the 
« leſs commendable in him, becauſe he knew his own ſtrength, 
and that he had no need of their aid; that from this con- 


_« ſideration, but more ſtill from that of the evil which a con- 


junction with a foreign enemy is always able to cauſe to tlie 


_ © crown, he neither approved of, nor concurred in any thing 


that the prince had done in reſpe& to that; but that, ex- 
« cepting that article, he was reſolved to do like him, and to 


< obſerve no longer the meaſures which®he had hitherto kept; 


© he would'ratie both money and forces, he would put him- 
's 
ſe 
opinion 
ny was not 
c "ignorant that the people of Paris being fo well affected to him 
6-28 they were, it was eaſier for him to execute what he 
poſed than to fpeak it, but that the regard he had for 
made him willing to acquaint them with his reſolution, be- 


_ fore he eurrĩed it to the town-houſe, where he deſigned to de- 


<clare his intentions that very afternoon, and to deliver 
c comimiſſfions/there at the ſame time. I entreat his royal 
© highneſs to remember that when I propoſed this way, I 
took the liberty to aſſure er my life, that this ſpeech, 

ich I propoſed at the ſame time, 
« Which were to march to the parliament accompanied with 
n good number of nobility, „ clergymen and people, 
«© would receive no manner of contradiction. I remember 


chat 1 went ill Further, and told his royal highneſs that the 


e parliament, which would the firſt day come into this project 
only by furprize, would approve of it heartily the next. All 
« companies are fo made, and I have not ſeen one which in three 
or four days time would not naturally accuſtom themſelves 


© © even to what they received at Twiſt only by conſtraint. I 


to his royal highneſs, That after having put his 


4 | 
- 23 * vpon that foot, he ought no longer to fear that the 


« parliament ſhould forſake him; neither could he any longer 
* to be ſacriſiced to the eourt, by the negociations of the 
ſeveral cabals of the prince, becauſe thoſe of the par liament, 
© -who were of the court party, would be too nearly and per- 
« ſonally intereſted with his royal highneſs, to ſuffer themſelves 
© to be penetrated into, and be made tools of +4 vcr 
© the prince himſelf would be ſo much in the dance of 
© his royal highneſs, that his chiefeſt care would be to have 2 

© ſpecial regard for him, For in . 

« ve 


- 
G 
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e © have been no manner of room to fear that the prince ſhould 

» © have come to an accommodation with the court, had his 

- < royal highneſs followed that way, conſidering the ſtate f 
- « things, the ſtrength of his royal highneſs's party, the de- 

e r dclaration of the public, and the ſecret meaſures which his 

4 royal higbneſs might have preſerved with the prince. His 

75 royal highneſs knows better than any one whether he is not 


c abſolute:maſter of the people oy Ty bad 22 When 
„ he is ed to ſpeak peremptorily like a France; and 
-c ls Dead, and "rho knows — to be the head of 
a great party, there is one man in the parliament and in 
e the town-houſe, that durfi, I will not ſay reſiſt, but con- 
tradict him. His royal highneſs will not without doubt 
have forgot that I 1 to him at the ſame time 
ſome previous things to be abroad, that were neither 
remote nor difficult: The rallying the broken remnants-of 
my lord Montrols's troops, the taking _— the diſband- 

ei 

l 


c ed forces of Newburgh, the declaration t'or ten of 
the largeſt cities in the kingdom. His roya hath 
not thought fit to hearken to this propoſal, becauſe bethinks 
that the conſequences of it would be dangerous to the ſtate, 
© God grant that the way he is in proves not more 
© and that the confuſion into which it will in all likelihood 
throw him, be not more to be feared than the I have 
«| 1. 0000 25 7 art orgitany” -0manþ a ſon of France at its 
head. I had in Paris 300' officers at my diſpoſal, and the 
© yifcount de Lemet would have gathered up 2000 horſe out 
of the diſbanded forces of Newburgh. I was likewiſe aſ- 
©: ſured of the towns of Limoges, Marville, Senlis, and 
© Thoulouze.* - * 4g 8 6-4 
This is what I wrote the table in the library, in leſs 
than two hours time. I read it to the duke, in the preſence 
of the preſident de Bellievre, who approved of it, and backed 
it with a much greater force than I had done myſelf. The 
conteſt grew warm, the duke maintaining, that without a 
_ clutter of this nature, (for ſo he called it) he would hinder 
the parliament from declaring againſt the march of Mr. de 
Nemours's troops, which was the thing he feared moſt; bein 
upon the point of joining his on to them. You will fi 
that he was not miſtaken as to that, as I had myſelf been, 
and as 'T was no leſs in another point; for I maintained all 
along to the duke, 3 the preſident de Bellievre, 
who was of my opinion, it would not be in his power to 
binder the parliament from proceeding to the execution of the 
D 2 declaration 


the miniſters durſt not ſo much as propoſe it. 
Theſe ſucceſſes contributed much to the undoing of the duke, 


or they lulled him aſſeep, and prevented his taking care of 


his own ſafety. I will go on upon theſe particulars, after I 


have given you an account of what paſſed in this converſation, 
in reſpect to my promotion to the cardinalſhip, which hap- 
juſt at this time. 

This doke, whe was the exin in the werld the fackel! from 
believing that it was poſſible to ſpeak without ſome intereſted 
view, told me, in the heat of our conteſt, that he could not 
conceive what intereſt I could find in a propoſal, which, by 
-breaking all manner of meaſures with the court, would cer- 
—— —— a I anſwered him, 
by this time a cardinal, or that I was not like to be 


e now mes u e . to me. He 
treated me with all the civility poſſible. He threw my memo- 
rial into the fire, and the tele — obſtinate (ſaid 
the FCC 
came in. 2 


have made 1 excyſes for having tired you ſo 
— — 7 


both with the length 


much, as without 
of 
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of this laſt memorial, and with that of the duke's diſcourſe to 
Mr. Damville, which are both full of a thouſand cireumſtan- 
ces that you have already feen diſperſed in ſeveral places of 
theſe memoirs. But moſt of theſe circumſtances having 
birth to that body,. monſtrous in its form, and al 
conceivable, even in that fort of hiſtorical writing hat may . 
called marvellous; a body of which the members ſeem to 
have had no manner of motion that was natural to them, 
2 acted in a manner even oppoſite to one another ; I have 

Gs evan. « piece of good luck to have met in the 
cou 


13 the trüth of „ 


tradictions, which nothing can reconcile but the {&ting in one 
ow eoguthes the Geared aogumencs and] QUISRATT I 
turn to my promotion. 

ou have ſeen, in the ſecond Ae of U wictiths. 
that I had ſent to Rome the abbot Charrier, who found- the 
face of that court altogether changed, by the retreat, rather 
than the diſgrace of the fignora Olimpia, ſiſler - in- lay to 
pope Innocent, who bad been forced to take ſome notice of 
kind of reprimand which the emperor, at the inſtigation 
of the Jeſuits, had cauſed the nuntio at Vienna to make in 
is name to his bolineſs upon that account. He had ceaſed 
to ſee the * and be allayed the cruel vexation, which 
it was always thought that that had cauſed him, with pron 
frequent 6 with the eg de Refund, 


gin? bo 2 

. 3 Olngia ger, — 
ent the Tenth, nf 

5 during bis papacy, The complaints and the railleries 

which were made againſt the pope an that occaſion, obliged him 

to remove that lady. A other ſatirical pieces, a medal 

was fliruck, wherein ſignora Oli ed in all 


WAI [4 
the pontifical habits, and the pope ſpinning 47 2 Signor 


| Olimpia died of the plague at Orwietto in 1656, 


+ Jobn Baptift P , elefted pope in 1643, in the room 


of Urban the Eighth, to the great diſſatigfaction of cardinal 
Mazarin, and deceaſed in 1655. 

1 Wife to the prince Camillo, nephew to the pope. This 
and 


» the fignora Olimfpia, and the ftrinceſſes 
Giuſtiniani, who were conflantly at the 2 gave occaſion 


* troverati donne al Vaticano. 
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's wife, who, tho* very witty, came not nigh the genius 


was much younger 
influence over the 


ſignora Olimpia eonceived 


Amend 


who, in 
- She acquired 
mind, .and fo 


but 
jealovſy at 


that the 


: 


h having fet 
m 


* 


it, 


an edge to ber wit, 


her at laſt find out the 


N 


impia, 


wade 
money, and you will 


that It h 


eaſily judge 


for the 


Rome all that 


with m 


perſuade me to part 
hat. The abbot Charrier found at 


t to 


174 


lh 


8 


2 
3 


4 


— 


who had not fo much f the leaſt notice of my 
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have ſince learnt from „captain of the guards to 
cardinal Mazarin, is, that as ſoon as his eminence had the news 
of my promotion, which he received at Saumur, he 
him to go to the queen in all haſte, and to intreat her in his 
name that ſhe would difſemble and appear joyful at it. 

[ cannot help diſcovering in this place, for the ſake of-truth, 
my own imprudence, which had like to have made me loſe the 
hat. I fancied to myſelf, and that very wrongfully, that it 
vas againſt the dignity of the poſt I was in to ſtay ſo long for 
itz and that this delay of three or four months, which they 
were obliged to make at Rome for the regulating a promotion 
of ſixteen cardinals, went againſt the promiſes which I had 
received from thence, and the manner in which I had been 
courted to ſtand for a candidate. I grew angry, and I wrote 
2 letter to the abbot Charrier, which J ordered bim to make 
public, and which was writ in a tone neither nor 
decent. It was the moſt tolerable piece for ſtile of any lever 
wrote, I have looked for it to inſert it here, but could not 
of the Abbot, who ſuppreſſed it at | 
Rome, gained me by the event ſome tation with--thoſe 
rr row: dyes | 
motion to it;; any thing high and being always magni- 
fed when it is crowned 4 ſucceſs. This did not, prevent 
my being heartily aſhamed of it, in which ſentiment 1 ils 
continue; and I fancy that I am in ſome manner making 
amends for the fault by publiſhing it. I return to my narra- 
uon. : - - 
I had carried it, as I remember, to the 16th of F | 
1652, There was an aſſembly of the Chambers on the 29th, 
in which you will ſee at once, as in a kind of an abridgment, 
which is more tha ſufficient in my opinion, all that | 
in the aſſemblies from that day to the firſt of April, thong 
they were held pretty frequently. The duke opened the d- 
ting, by ere to the company that the lettre- de- 
cachet, that had been read there upon the x 5th, whereby he was 
taxed with favouring the entrance of the enemies into the 
kingdom, could proceed from no other cauſe than the calum- 
ny he was aſperſed with, and to which the queen was willing 
to lend an ear ; that the troops which Mr. de Nemours led 
were Germans, and conſequently could not be called enemies. 
This was, properly ſpeaking, the only ſubje& which employed 
theſe aſſemblies. The preſident le Bailleul, who was at the 
head of them, began commonly to enlarge upon the neceſſity 
of deliberating on his majeſty's lettre-de-cachet: = con- 

clufions 
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eluſions of the king's counſel were all along for commanding 
the commons to conn Mr. de Nemours's march : and the 
duke continued conſtantly to maintain, that the troops which 
he commanded were not Henin, and that after the declaration 
which he made, that as ſoon as the cardinal was expelled the 
kingdom, they would enter into the king's pay, it was alto- 
gether ſuperfluous to deliberate upon that fabj This con- 
telt was renewed every day, and even more than once in a ſit- 
ting; and it is certain, as I have ſaid before, that the duke 
ſhifted it off all along. But it is not leſs certain, that he 
was amuſed by this pretended 3 which he was ſo well 
pleaſed to have obtained, when we had been of a contrary opi- 
nion, that he would not fo much as confider whether what 
bad 2 was r — that he would not 
enough diſtinguiſh between iament's conniving at, or 
declaring for, a thing EY UU— — - 
| the conteſts which I have given you an account of, 
and in which there were all along ſome of the contradictions 
which I have ſo often mentioned, nothing paſſed in theſe 
aſſemblies of the chambers wortby, in my opinion, of your 
h el In ſome of them there were the anſwers which 
moſt of the parliaments of France made at that time to that 
of Paris, which were all of them conformable to its intentions, 
in gequainting it with the arrefts which they had put out a- 
ganft Mazarin. The other aſſemblies were employed in pro- 
_ wading for the preſervation of the funds appointed for the pay- 
ment of the town-houſe annuities, and of the officers ſalaries, 
It was reſolved in the aſſembly of the xz3th of March, to meet 
upon that ſubje in the chamber of St. Lewis, with the other 
| ign courts. I was preſent at no aſſembly from the firſt 
of March, both becauſe the ceremonial of Mme does not ſuf- 
fer cardinals to be preſent at any public aſſemblies, till th 
have received the cap ; and becauſe that dignity giving no 
in the parliament, except when cardinals accompany the 
king thither, the place that I could have in his abſence bein 
only that of coadjugor, which is below that of the dukes an 


peers, had not well agreed with the pre-eminence of the pur- 


I muſt confeſs that I was extremely glad to have a pretence, 
and even a reaſon to go no longer to aſſemblies, which 


.* The French copy begins in this place a new period, but it 
being interrupted by a chaſm which makes the ſenſe imperfef, 
I ae left it out. : 


3 
M ,, & 
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in truth were become not only tedious, but inſupportable. 
You will ſee that the aſſemblies which followed theſe, were 


pretty much of the like nature ; but before I ſpeak of them, 


muſt touch as lightly as I can upon ſome particulars that te- 
late to Paris, and fay likewiſe ſomething in general in rela- 
tion to Guienne. | 
You may remember what I have ſaid of Mr. de Chavigny 


in the ſecond volume of theſe memoirs, and that I have told 


you that he retired into Touraine a little after the king was 
He found not the ſecret there of making him 


come of age. 
ſelf eaſy, but on the contrary he grew weary to a point, that 


he came back to Paris upon the firſt pretence that was offered 
him. That pretence was grounded upon the advice ſent him 
by Mr. de Gaucourt, which made it neceſſary for him, as he 

id, to prevent the Gabals I was forming near the duke 


- 


" againſt the intereſt of the 2 Mr. de Gaucourt was a 
gentleman of a very noble fa 


mily, being deſcended from the 
ancient and powerful counts of Clermont in Beauvoiſis, fo 
famous in our hiſtory, He had wit and induſtry, but he had 


too much afſumed the character of a negotiator, which is not 


the beſt qualification required in negotiations. He was at- 


tached to the prince, and was his chief correſpondent at Paris. 


His principal care, at leaſt as it appeared to me, was to ruin 
my credit with the duke; but finding it no eaſy matter, he had 
recourſe to Mr, de Chavigny, who came back to Paris with 
all hafte, either for that reaſon, or taking that for his pretence. 
Mr, de Rohan, who arrived at that time, very well pleaſed _ 
with the manger in which he had defended Angers, though 
he had done it but very poorly, joined himſelf againſt me 
with the two others. They attacked me in form as a ſecret 
favourer of Mazarin, and whilſt their emiſſaries were working 
upon ſuch of the mob as might be won with money, 9 74 
omitted nothing to move the duke by their calumnies, whic 
were ſupported with all the cunning learnt at court, in which 
art Ravai, Beloi, and Goulas, belonging to the duke, but par- 
tiſans of the prince, were not ignorant. 1 experienced, in this 
occaſion, that the moſt refined courtiers may be cafily deceiv- 
ed, when they rely too much on their conjectures. Thoſe 
which theſe gentlemen made upon my promotion were, that I 
had obtained the hat by means only of the engagement 
which I was entered into with the court. This was the 
ground on which they went; they reviled me with the duke 
upon that account, Hi * — highneſs, whe knew the whole 
truth, made a jeſt of it. _— of ruining me, they eſtabliſhed 
3 _ 


9 
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me with kim; vechule in refpilt to caliminy; zl that does 


not hurt the perſon calumniated, is advantageovs to him; as 
- In this caſe, where you ſee that theſe gentlemen fell themſelves 


into the trap which they had prepared for me. I was one 


day ſaying to the duke that 1 could not conceive how he did 


to him againſt me: his anſwer was: Do you count 
nothin 


the pleaſure one_has of diſcovering every morn- 


- © ing peop 


© every evening their impertinence under the diſguiſe of pene - 


25 tratio . P I told ns, that I er ting bom e, 

in his, which I looked upon to be a on 

thaſs who had the honourto . . eke 1 
What the prince's partiſans were working with the people 


i againſt me, had like to have coſt me dearer. They had ſome: 
* hared incommoded me more at that 
time than when I went abroad accompanied by a great num- 


ons, whoſe bawling 
ber of gentlemen, and of ſervants, before w they durſt 


not appear. For, as I bad not yet tlie cap, which the French 
cardinals receive only from king, to whom the pope 
* diſpatches an expreſs for that purpoſe, I could now go 


abroad only incognito, according to the rules of the cere- 


. wonial; fo that when I went to his royal highneſs, ĩt was 
always in a plain coach without any liveries ; and I even went 
_ Into the library by the little ſtair caſe that is next the gallery, 


- that I might avoid the great ſtair-caſe, and the 
ment. One day that I was there with the dukg, Bruneau 
came in, all in a fright, to inform me that there were in the 
court two or three hundred of theſe bawlers, Who faid that 
LT betrayed his royal highneſs, and that they would kill me. 


great apart- 


Tube duke appeared ſtruck down at this news. I obſerved. 
it, and the example of the mareſchal de Clermont, killed in 
the arms of the dauphin, whoſe fright could at moſt but equal 


that which Iſaw the duke, in coming to my remembrance, 
T took a reſolution, which IT thought to be the ſafeſt, though 
it appeared the moſt hazardous; becauſe I made no doubt but 
that the Jeaſt appearance of fright in his royal highneſs would 
occaſion my being murdered ; and e I fill made leſs 
doubt, that the apprehenſion of diſpleafing thoſe that were 
bawling againſt Mazarin, whoſe murmurings he dreaded to a 

that was ridiculous, not to mention his temper, that 
made him ftart at the leaft thing, would create in him a 


much greater fright than was needful for my undoing. I in- 


| _ treated him to let me do as I would, and that he would im- 
es liately 


weary of all the impertinencies which were ſo often 
8 


le's wickedneſs hid under the name of zeal; and 
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mediately ſee what contempt one ought to have for theſe me- 


cenary raſcals, that were paid for doing what they did. He 


offered me his guards, but after a manner that made me judge 
that my refuſing of them would be very acceptable. 1 went 
down, though the mareſchal d'Etampes bad thrown bimſglf 
down upon his knees to prevent my going; I went down, I 
ſay, with only Chateau · Nenaut and d Hagueville, and going 


directly to that troop of ſeditious mob, I aſked them who _ 


was their chief? One of their crew, who had an old yellow 

feather in his hat, anſwered me inſolently, Tis I.“ I then. 
turned to the gate that leads igto the Rue de Tournon, and 
calling to the guards, I bid them hang that raſcal at the wow 
rails. At this the rogue making me a low bow, told me, 
that he had no thought of doing any thing againſt the reſpect 
which he owed me; that he came with his comrades, only 
to_tellme that there was a report of my carrying his royal 
hig hneſs to court, and of reconciling him there with Mazarin; 
but that they were far from believing it: that they were my 
humble ſervants, and ready to die for my ſervice, if I would 
promiſe them to be always a good Frondeur. They offered 
to accompany me (but I did not want their convoy) to the 
place where I was going, which was not far off, It wasto 
madam de la Vergne's, who had married for her ſecond 
huſband the chevalier de Sevigne, and who lived at the fame 


. houſe where madam de la Fayette her daughter lives now. 


This madam de la Vergne was at the bottom an honeſt 
woman, but covetous to the laſt degree, and more ſuſceptible 
of vanity- for her managing all manner of. intrigues, without 
exception, than any woman [I have ever known. That which 
I propoſed at that time to her, and for which I wanted her 
ſervice, was of a nature to ſtartle a prude at firſt. I ſeaſoned 
however my diſcourſe with ſo many proteſtations of having no- 
thing diſhoneſt or uncivil in my thoughts, that what I pro- 
ſed was not rejected; it*is true, that ſhe would not hear 
ken to it but upon my promiſing her moſt ſolemnly, that I 
would never require any thing of her that ſhould extend be- 
yond what ſhe could do in conſcience towards procuring a 


good, chaſte, innocent, and holy friendſhip. I promited 


required of me; my word was relied upon, 
was even well pleaſed with her- 


whatever was 
and madam de la Vergne 


ſelf to have met with an occaſion, very likely to break in time 
my commerce with madam de Pomereux, which was not 
ht ſo innocent. That into which I was to enter was, 


to be altogether ſpiritual and angelical z _m 
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* whom you have known 
madam d Olonne. She had pleaſed 
me very much at a little aſſembly, which had met ſome days 
before in the of Orleans's cloſet. She was hand- 
ſome, and had beſides a reſerved and modeſt air. She lodged 
Vergne, and was ſuch an intimate friend 
her daughter's, that ſhe had a door made in a wall to come 
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6 though I could. perceive by 
"not diſpleaſed to ſee a prince of the 
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8 which my tongue tied, 
we itſelf li . which will ap- 
ſe who have not known mademoiſelle de 
e only heard talk of madam d'Olonne. 
you ſee, is not much to the advantage of my 
paſs for a moment to what was doing in 

to 
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onl you a preciſe account of what I 
e myſelf ſeen, - ar" etl. but very lightly on the affairs 
t province, and no further than itis neceſſary for your 
underſtanding better what happened there that bad any relation 
to the affairs at Paris. I am even in doubt whether the little 
I mtend to ſay will be very juſt, having it only from accounts, 
the exafineſs of which I dare not warrant. I bave done all I 
could to get from the prince of Conde the particulars-of his 
actions that related to the war, the leaſt of which have always 
been than the moſt heroic ones of other men ; and it 
would be a very great pleaſure to me to haveitin my power to 
adorn and honour theſe memoirs with them. He had promiſed 
to give me an abſtraft of them, and I believe that he would 
_have done it, if his averſion for relating his own wonders, and 
the trouble it would have put him to, were not as great as his 
inclination and ability for performing them. © | 
| T have told you that the count d'Hareourt commanded the 
king's armies in Guienne, and that his troops were the beſt 
diſciplined of any in Europe. The prince's forces were all new 
| n 2 | levies, 
o married the count d'Olonne, and became famous for 
ber gallantries, of which the count de Buſſy Rabutin ſpeaks ſo 
in his Hifloires Amoureuſe de Gaules, 
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levies, except what Mr. de Marſin had brought from Catalonia, 
which did not make up a body conhderable enough to oppoſe. 
thoſe of the king. The prince, properly ſpeaking, maintain- 
ed his affairs merely by his own preſence, You bave already 
ſeen how he 2 Saintes. He left the prince of 

Tarente to command there, and returning himſelf into 
Guienne, he encamped his forces near Bourg. The count 


d' Harcourt followed him, and he detached the chevalier 


d' Aubeterre to reconnoitre his camp. That chevalier was 
repulſed by the regiment of Baltazar, which gave the princs- 
time to himſelf upon a riſing ground, where he made his 
body of t appear ſo great, which was in effect but very 
little, that the count d'Harcourt durſt not attack him. The 
prince retired to Libourne after this action, which was that of 
a very great general. He left ſome foot there, and he went 
to Bergerac, a place famous during the wars about religion, 
and he cauſed its fortifications to be raiſed up again. Mr. de 
St, Luc, lord lieutenangy of Guienne, thought that he, 
might ſurprize the prince of Conti, who. was lodged with, 
ſome new-raiſed troops at Caude-Coſte, near Agen, which 
made Mr. de St. Luc advance that way, with 2000 foot 
and 700 horſe, of the beſt that were in the king's army. 
He was himſelf ſurprized by the prince of Conde, who was 
informed of his deſign, and the prince attacked him in the 
midſt of his quarters, before he had any news, of the 
prince's march. He ſtood firm however, and poſted himfelf 


on a riling ground, where he could not be come at but by a 


narrow paſs. Almoſt the whole day was ſpent in ſæirmiſhing, 
whilſt the prince was expecting three cannons, which he had 
ſent for to Agen. He had great need of them, for he had 
in all with him, including the of the prince of Conti, 
but 500 foot and 2000 horſe, all new-raiſed forces. A 
weak condition does not commonly inſpire boldneſs, but that 
of the prince Conde went further on this occaſion, for it 
inſpired him with a piece of vanity, which is, I believe, the 
only time he ever gave way to that paſſion. It came into his 
thoughts, that if the enemy knew that he was there in perſon, 
it might frighten them ſo as to put them into diſorder, He there 
fore ſent ſome priſonersback, who failed not to acquaint their 
own troops with it, and the prince charging them at the ſame 
time, they immediately gave ground; and it may be. faid 
that they were defeated, rather by the terror of his name, than 
by the of his arms. Moſt of their infantry threw them - 


| ſelves into Miradoux, where they were immediately beige 
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The regiments of. Champai | and of Lorrain, whom the 
prince would receive but at diſcretion, defended that ſorry place 
with incredible valour, and gave the count d*Harcoust time 


to come to their aid. The prince ſent back his artillery and 
| : he put garriſons into ſome ſmall places 


to 
that might incommode the enemy; and in the evening he came 
himſelf to „ having with him meſſieurs de la Roche- 

 foucaut, de Marein, and de Monteſpan, in order to obſerve 

tte defigns of the count d'Harcourt, who on bis ſide left ſome 
- troops to befiege, if I dh not miſtaken, Staffort, and la 
Plume; and with the reſt cauſed ſome fortifications that 
meſſieurs de Liſlebonne, the chevalier de Crequi, and 
Coudrar Mompenfier, had begun at one of the ſuburbs of 
Agen, to be attacked. The gentlemen, whom 1 have laſt 
named, fignalized themſelves in this attack, which was made 


in the preſence of the prince. The enemies were repulſed 


with an extraordinary vigour, and the count d'Harcourt, to 
comfort himſelf for hi fol, wett and took the two ſmall 
places which I have mentioned. NY | 
The prince of Conde, who had formed the defign of re- 
turning to Paris, for the reaſons which you ſhall preſently ſee, 
— leave the prince of Conti, his brother, to command 
= 3 = + oak de Marcin ag arg eral un- 
im ; but ught it neceſſary, before he that 

vince, to ſecure at the town of Agen, which had indeed 
declared for him, but having no garriſon, might change its 
_ fide at every inftant. He prevailed with the jurates, who con- 
ſented to ſuffer the regiment of Conti to be received into the 
town ; but the inhabitants not being of the ſame mind with 
their magiſtrates, roſe up in arms and ſet up barricadoes. 
. The prince has been heard to ſay, that 1 
on this occaſion, than he would have done in a have 
A particulars, and all that 1 remember is, that 
de la Rochefoucaut, de Marſillac, and de Monteſpan, 

made ſpeeches in the town- houſe, and ſed the ſedition to 
Tn. of the prince,” of whoſe journey to Paris I am 
now to . e | 
Mts de Rohan, de Chavigny, and de Gaucourt, 
were every day preſſing him by letters not to mind fo entirely 
the affairs of the provinces, as to neglect thoſe of Paris, which, 

. asit was the capital city, were in every reſpe& to be chiefly 
looked after. e were Mr. de Rohan's words, in a letter 
of his which I ſurpriſed. Theſe gentlemen were perſuaded 


that I broke all thei . 
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«hen there was any thing which be would bot do far the - © 


ſervice of the prince, excuſed himſelf upon the regard which, - 


my poſt at Paris obliged him to have for me, His royal 


highneſs has ſometimes. confeſſed to me, that he made uſe f 
that excuſe on ſome occaſions ; and, it is certain, that upon 


appearances 8 might confirm what. the duke would © 


rſuade to Theſe gentlemen. I repreſented ſeveral times to | 


him that he would carry matters to a point that would oblige 4 


the prince to come to Paris, which was the thing in the 
world that he feared moſt. But ee being al ways 
moved by preſent objects, more beyond compariſon. than by 
abſent ones, though never ſo near, he choſe rather to beheve, - 
that it would be long before the prince could undertake that 
journey, than to deprive himſelf of the preſent caſe he found 
in charging me as the cauſe of the murmurs and complaints 
which the prince's miniſters were making him at each inſtant 


on a thouſand things. But theſe gentlemen finding themſelves 5 


more fatigued than ſatisfied with the duke's ſhifts, earneſtly . 
prefſed the prince, to come with all poſſible haſte to their 

aſſiſtance ; and their inſtances received a mighty ſupport from 
the news which the prince had at that ſame time from Mr. de 
Nemours, the particulars of which it is neceſſary for me to 
touch upon. cd. 
Mr. de Nemours entered into France at that time without 


any reſiftance, all the king's forces being divided; and though 


Mr. d'Elbeuf and meſſieurs d'Aumont, d'Igby, and de 
Vaubecourt, had forces ſpread up and down, he penetrated as 
far as Mantes, and paſſed the Seine upon the bridge there by 
the leave of the duke de Lude, governor of that town, who was 
diſcontented with the court, becauſe the ſeals had been taken 
from bis father-in-law, He encamped his forces at Houdan, 
and came himſelf to Paris with Mr. de Tavannes, who com- 
manded ſuch of the prince's troops as he had been able ta 
keep together, and with Clinchant, who was a general officer 


in Mr. de Nemours's army. 5 101 
This was the firſt falſe ſtep that they took; for if that 
army had marched without reſting, and if Mr.de Beaufort had - 
P_ it with the duke's forces, as he did fince, they might 
ve paſſed the Loire without any difficulty, and had very 
much embarraſſed the king's march, Every thing contributed 
to this delay, the uncertainty of the duke, who could not 
determine himſelf upon doing even what had been moſt firm- 
ly reſolved upon-; Mr, de Beaufort's love for madam de 
Montbazon, 


ny, who a 
duke by dazzling his eyes with 
tal all di t one frog another. This was what he 

told Croiſhi, who was im nt enough to impart it to me, 
though he was much more inghe prince's intereſt an in mine. 

T did not keep the thing hid from the duke, who was very 

much piqued at it. B; took that time to entreat him to. ſuffer 

- that I ſhould convince theſe gentlemen in his preſence, that it 
was fooliſh in them to pretend to dazzle any one's eyes, 
- though weaker beyond compariſon in every reſpect than thoſe 
"of his royal highneſs. As he was about to make me explain 

myſelf, he was informed that meſſieurs de Beaufort and de 

© Nemours were waiting for him in his chamber. I went thi- 
ther along with him, though againſt my rule, becauſe I had 
not yet the cap; and the converſation being become public 
for there was company even to a crowd) I put my bat on as 

as he had his on his head. His royal highneſs obſerved 
it, by reaſon both of what I had juſt then ſaid to him, and 
becauſe I had always refuſed to do it, though he never failed 
to command it me. He was very glad of it, and he affected 
to keep up the converſation for a full hour, after which he 
took me in private, and brought me back into the gallery, 

You may well think that he was angry, for I believe there 

were in his chamber above fifty red ſcarfs, beſides the Iſabella 

ones. His anger laſted all that evening, for he told me the 
next day, that Goulas, his ſecretary, and an intimate friend 
_ of Chavigny's, being come to tell him, with great eagerneſs, 
that all the foreign officers mighty jealous of the long 
converſations that I had wit ling, « had rebuked him very 
ſharply : faying to him, © Go to the devil, you and your 
© foreign o z if they were as good Frondeurs as the 
** cardinal de Retz, they would be at their „ and would 

© not ſpend their time in the taverns of Paris.” They at 

laſt rejoined the army, more certainly by my inſtances, than 

by thoſe of Chavigny, who believed all along that I made 
it my buſineſs to retard them. For the duke ſoon took care to 
repair what he had let flip unawares whilſt he was angry; 
becauſe it was convenient for him (or atleaſt he fancied ſo) 

to make uſe of me ſometimes as a pretence to what he did, 

and almoſt always to what he did not. I ſhall tell you which 
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took their march, after I have given you an 
account of what happened at Orleans at this time. 


It was natural that this important city ſhould be much in the 
ce of the duke, being his apennage, and the duke 


| having made it his moſt ordinary place of reſidence; the 


uis de Sourdis beſides (who was governor of it) F 
in his intereſt. The duke had however taken care to | 


| thither the count de Fieſque, to oppoſe the eftorts of Mr. le 


Gras, maſter of requeſts, who did his beſt to perſuade the in- 


habitants to open the city gates to the king, to whom that 
place had certainly been very uſeful, Meſſieurs de Beaufort 


and de Nemours, who ſaw beſt what conſequence it was of, 
becauſe having taken their march that way, they were nearer 


at hand to make their obſervations, wrote word to the duke 


that there was in the town a powerful faction for the court, 

which made his preſence there extremely neceſſary, But you- 
may well judge that it was till much more neceſſary at Paris. 

The duke therefore choſe, without any heſitation, to ſtay there, 

which he was adviſed to do by every one without excep= 
tion. Mademoiſelle offered to go herſelf to Orleans, which 
the duke conſented to, but unwillingly, both becauſe he 
thought it againſt decency, but much more becauſe he 
relied but little upon her conduct. I remember, that the day 
that princeſs took leave of her father, he ſaid to me: * This 
c 

1 ff 


errantry would be very ridiculous, if the good 
of madam de Fieſque, and of madam de Fratenac, 
* were not a ſupport to it.” Theſe two ladies went with the 

inceſs, and with them Mr. de Rohan, and meſſieurs de 
Croiſ and de ont, counſellogs of the parliament of 
Paris. Patru ſaid a little too freely, that as the walls of. 
Jericho fell at the ſound of trumpets, ſo would the gates 
of Orleans open themſelves at the noiſe of fiddles.,. This.was: 
a rub upon Mr. de Rohan, who was ſaid to be a litzie too- 
fond of them. However all this ridicule ſucceeded at laſt by 
the courage of mademoiſelle, which certainly was ver great; 
for though the king was very near with ſome. and 
that Mr. Mole, lord-keeper and firſt prefident, was at the 
gate, requiring entrance in the king's name, that princeſs 
2 qa a ſmall boat; ſhe obliged the — 
who are always in great number upon the key, to b 
a poſtern dy, that had Rood walled up for a long — * 
ſhe marched with the concourſe and the acclamations of peo» 
ple directly to the town-houſe, where the magiſtrates _—_ 


* The duke of Orleans: daughter. 
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— . —_—_ ceſs had the caſti 
Mercure Beanfor an 15 
+ to ber, and they reſol — with her to ſeize either 
Loris or Gien, which are but ſmall towns, but which 
> bridges over the river Loire; That of Gien was vi. 
nn de Beaufort, but was ſtill more 
0 defended by Mr: de Turenne, who had juſt taken 
him the of the kin 's army, having however the 
mareſchal d'Hocquincourt for The duke's 
. — loſt in it baron de 
a gentleman of — — there 22 
—— nnmramy That | gentleman boaſted, and I believe 
it was true, that he had exchanged piſtol-ſhots both with the 
r brave Chriſtian 
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emours came immedi- 


ſay, — it only in ima- 
as doubtful as thoſe which Mr. 
inſt the Jeſuits. —.—.— 
out wardly; er a great 

1 beginning the 


rt 52 conjuncture, becauſe that by 
princes, being betwixt Paris and 

ben — ar to countenance every thing. 
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of cam the Loire at Blois, 
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difficult to teſol s advancing towards Paris, than it 
would be by the that Montargis would be to it. The 
other opingatiowas-carried in the council of war, both by 
ber and bye authority of mademoiſelle; and 1 have beard 
n that onder ſtood theſe matters ſay, that the rea ſon of 
the thing ought likewiſe to have carried it, becauſe it would 
have been ridiculous: to. abandon. all the places near Paris 0 
the king's forces, -whoſe only defign, as it was clearly per- 
rewapagy” that n 11 
5 it. Chavigny ſpoke to much in favour 
of the opinion that carried it, as the — who was pre- 
ſent, told me the next day ; and L cannot comprehend What 
ground people could have to imagine that there was any conteſt 
ahout- it at the duke's palace. His highneſs, in that 
caſe, had not failed to extol to me his reſiſting the advice of 
thoſe that were attached to the prince. But every one was of 
2 and Goulas railed y at*he conduct of 
Mr. de Nemours, who will, faid he, loſe: Paris for the ſaving 
of Mouron. I return to the prince of Condb s journey to Paris. 
I have already told you that thoſe who his intereſts 
with the-duke, preſſed his coming back to that 
that their. inſtances were ſtrongly 


troops who were in 
the whole army with all the 


num. 
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of the detained him longer. Me was beſides na- 
turally inclined to ſtay at places where it was likely that ſome 
action might offer; and I am going to of one of 


It 8 the firſt ſtep that the prince.took, as ſoon 
as be had joined the army, that the opinion of Mr. de Ne- 
mours, of which 1 have. ſpoken, was not right; for the prince 
marched directly to Montargis, which he took without ſtrik- 
— Maudreville, who had thrown himſelf into the 


„with eight or ten gentlemen and 200 foot, ſurrender- 


ed immediately. Tbe prince put à garriſon into it, and 
without loſing one moment of time, he marched-dire&ly to 
ies, who were quartered ſeparately. The king was 


the enemies, 
at Gien ; Mr. de Turenne had his general quarters at Briare, 


and thoſe of Mr. d'Hocquincourt were at Bleneau. 
The prince being informed that the forces of this laſt were 
in the neighbouring villages, he advanced towards 
a K and fell, like n the ce of 
| troops. He cut in pieces all the that 
were there, belonging to the regiments of Maine, of Roque - 
P et, Crue they 

to get to as 

to do, but too late. —— 
dragoons „ ſword in hand, whilſt 
doing the like through the Croats quarter. 
| fled as far as Bleneau, where be met 
hal d'Hocquincourt, who had 700 horſe in 
y charged the prince's men, 
the.night, baving engaged too 
oft their 's com- 


ing a village 


. The prince rallied 
uch ſtron than he, and t h 
revitan his 


m 
the ce they 
to op himſelf, having had a borſe 
m. His ſecond charge was ſo vigorous, that 
entirely to rout, inſomuch that it was not in Mr. 
uincourt's to rally them. Mr. de Nemours 
much wounded on this occahon, wherein Meſſieurs 
de la Rochefoucaut, and de Tavannes, figna- 
themſelves. Mr. de Turenne, who had ſent notice in 
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and who ſerved as 


and towards evening they both 
difficult matter to judge who 
. whether the prince or Mr. de 


general, that they 
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o much diſperſed, - and too much \ expoſed; and that | 


the prince was coming to him; Mr. de Turenne, I fay, 
came out of Briare, and drew up his forces in battalia, 
near a village, named, I think, Oucoi, He put fifty horſe 
into a wood that ſtood betwixt him and the enemy, and 
through which they could not paſs without defiling. He 
made theſe horſe to retire immediately, with a defign-thereby 
to oblige the prince to engage himſelf in that defile, ng 


bim believe that the retreat was occaſioned by their fright, 
This ſtratagem ſucceeded, for the prince 


three or four 
hundred horſe into the wood, who at their coming out of it 


were overthrown by Mr. de Turenne; and they could 


have. eſcaped, if the prince had not ordered ſome foot to 
advance, which ſtopped thoſe that were purſuing them. Mr. 
de Turenne 


himſelf on a riſing ground behind the. 


men 

are, bro- 
Grancey, who belonged to the duke, 
nant-general in his troops. The 
two armies remained the whole * 1 fight of each other, 


ther to the mareſchal 


t moſt honour that day, 
urenne. It may be ſaid in 
both did what the two beſt generals in the 
world could have done. Mr. de Turenne ſaved the court, 
which had ordered, upon the news of Mr. d'Hocquincourt's 


the queen herſelf {aid that day, with tears in her eyes, to Mr. 
de Senneterre. 1 5 rhe; 4 | 


. 


The advantage which the prince got over the mareſchal 
d' Hocquincourt was not near of ſo great uſe to his party, be- 
cauſe it was not puſhed on afterwards, ſo far as the prince 


himſelf would have probably done had he ſtaid with his army. 


You will fee what paſſed there in his abſence, after I have 


given you an account of the firſt effect which the prince's 


coming to Paris produced, and of ſome particulars relating 


to me, 
| You 


to their camps. It is a 


ked up, without knowing pre- 
eiſely where they could find a retreat; and Mr. de Senneterre 
has fince told me ſeveral times, that it was the only occafion 
on which he had ſeen the queen dejected and afflicted. It is 
certain, that if Mr. de Turenne, by his great capacity, had 
not maintained matters, and that if his army had had the fate 
of that of Mr. d*Hocquificourt,. there had not been a town but 
would have ſhut their gates againſt the court, It was what 


yg. i 
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Lon have already ſeen that the privce. had ſent Gourville to 
the duke, as ſoon l bad joined his army, to inform him 
that he would be at Paris in three days time. This news 


wis a thunderbolt to him. He ſent immediately for me, and 


nt my coming he cried out, You had foretold it; what 
n oats on our hands! what a misfortune! We 
ee, T tried, but in vain, to put 
and all I could gain of him was that he 
ce upon the matter „and keep his ſentiments 
as hiked: dine from Bourvitte: He 
exactly, for at his coming out of the 
A . with a moſt gay countenance, 


this ver 
— 
and publiſhed the news of — coming, with great 
demonſtrations of jo uarter of an bour after he 
ee: een 1 ſol . 
poſſible, matters to a point, tha the prince to 
make but à ſhort ſtay at Paris. I begged o N high- 
neſs not to charge me with this common, s which (4481 
0 oh oi will not be for your tervice; for theſe two reaſons : 
becauſe I cannot execute it without giving the car- 
— A prove inconvevient to you; 
and the ſerond, ſe you will never be able to ſtand it 
gut, conſidering the 2 which it has pleaſed God to 
form you of,” This way of ſpeaking to a ſon of France, 
will, ans, appear to you a want of reſpect; but I 
| 38efire that will obſerve, that St. Remi, lieutenant of his 
ere days 
| fubje&.; that the duke had been pleaſed 
rich its — — repeated it, ſpeaking of: himſelf on all 
- occaſions. „ er . 
conjuncture, as you will preſen . 
dus pretty great, and I reſiſted 1 — thay Fne 
; obliged to ſubmit and obey. I ht more time to about 
this piece of work than Lexpected; for the prince, the 
duke bad been as far as Juviſy to meet, upon the firſt of April 
thinking he would come that. day to Paris, arrived there but 
on the 11th. By that means I had leiſure enough to prevail 
with Mr. le Fevre, /prevoſt-des-marchands, who was in- 
Gebted to me for that poſt, and who was my particular 
friend. He ſpoke about it to the mareſchal de I' Hôpital, 
governor of Paris, who being well affected to the 
court, was eaſily perſuaded. They called for an aſſembly at 
- the town-houſe, in which it was reſolved, that the governor, 
with the prevoſt-des-marchands, ſhould wait on his royal 
: highneſs to tell him, that it appeared to the aſſembly that it 
4 was 


the ſport, that is to bring, if 
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admit the prince into the city, before he 


was againſt; or 


bad gurged himſelf in reſpect to the king's declaration again 


him, which had been verified in the parliament. 

The duke, who was in a tranſport of joy at this ſpeech, 
anſwered, That the prince came only to colifer with him a- 
bout ſome private affairs, and would not ſtay above twenty four 
hours at Paris. As ſoon as the deputies were gone, © Youare 


(aid he to me) a gallant man: “ havete fatto polito: ho- 


will er {yrprized at this l' To this T anſwered im- 
mediatel » : ir, 
„What I tell you.“ Mr. de Chavigny, who was told at the 


never ſerved you ſo ill in my life : remember 
fame time both of the deputies ſpeech and the duke's anfwer, - 


5 Lc his royal highneſs for it) uſing of bravadoes, 
W 


ich he carried to inſolence, and even to rage. He declared 
to the duke, that the prince was in a condition to Ray at Paris 
as long as he pleaſed, without being obliged to aſk any body's 
leave. By means of Peche, one famous for being a ſeditious 
man, he ns a tro of 100 or 120 ſcoundrels upon the 
Pont-neuf, who had "liks'to have pillage the houſe of Mr. 

itened the duke to a 

that he obliged him to make a public reprimand, both to the 


mareſchal de I'Hopital and to the prevoſt- des- marchands, for 


„ muſt; be done wit 


ſald, Tis wrong 


haviog regiſtered at the town-houſe the duke's anſwer, which 


he affirmed to have been given them only in private, and as a 


ſecret. As I was about inſinuating to the duke that I was in the 


right in what I had ſaid to him, he interrupted me Raſtily, and 
lah to judge of things by the event. I was 
* yeſterday in the right; you are in the right to-day ; what 
| theſe ſort of men ?* He ought to 
have added, and with me?” which I "took, the I 


to do wyſelf. For when 1 found, that notwithſtanding ai 


the experiments he had made, he continued in the fame con- 


duct, which, ſpeaking to me, he had condemned a thoufand 


. times, ſince the prince had left Paris to 


| into Gulenne, 1 
thought that I had reaſon enough to include him among the 
ſort, of men of whom he complained. I therefore refolved to 


meddle as little as poſſible with bis affairs; which condu@,itis 


true, would be wrong with fo 


ſort of men, in times that 
are yery full of trouble, but which 1 thought neceſſary for me 
to follow, conſidering the duke's temper, which I could not 
redreſs; and conſidegng likewiſe the ſtate I was in at that 


preſent conjuncture, which I muſt beg leave to explain tò you 
a little more at large. nn 
I am obliged to tell you for the ſake of truth, that as ſoon 

as I was made a cardinal, I began to feel the A 
o 
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of that dignity, becauſe I remembered wha#® had ſo often re- 

flected on, of my having been too much tranſported at the 

ſplendor of the poſt of coadjutor. One of the cauſes of the 

abuſe which man commonly make of their dignities, is their 

Jong Fong with them at their firſt obtaining them, which 

the firſt errors into which they fall, and which are 

always the moſt dangerous for a great many reaſons. The 

>.  Ratclineſs which I had affected as ſoon as I was made coal. 

; .jutor had a good ſucceſs, becauſe my uncle's meanneſs had 
made it- neceſſary. But I clearly perceived, that had it_not * 

been for that conſideration, and for ſome other ſeaſonin 

ich the diſpoſition of the times rather than my own ad- 

f gave me room to accom it with, that ſtatelineſs 

would not have been an effect ſenſe, or at leaſt would 

not have been attributed to it. e time I had had to reflect 

.on this, obliged me to give a particular attention to my pre- 

ſent dignity, which is apt enough to turn the heads of moſt 

of thoſe that are honoured with it. The moſt viſible, and in 

.my-opinion the moſt palpable illuſion it ſubjects new-created 

.cardinals to, is the pretenſion of preceding the princes of the 

"blood, who may at every inſtant become our maſters, and who 

in the mean while remain almoſt always ſo, in reſpe& to our 

. neareſt relations, by the conſideration they are in with them. 

I preſerve a gratitude for the cardinals of my family, who 

have from my childhood taught me this leſſon by their exam- 

ple; and I met with a pretty e 3 prac- 
. ſing it on the very day that I received the news of my pro- . 

motion. Chateau-Briant, whoſe name you have already met 

with in theſe memoirs, ſaid to me in the preſence of a great 

many gentlemen that were in my chamber: Now, fir, we 

© ſhall ceaſe to ſalute firſt.” This he ſaid, becauſe that 

though I was upon very ill terms with the prince of Condé, 

and I commonly went well accompanied, 1 ſaluted him, 

you may well judge, wherever I met him, with all the re- 

due to him from ſo many conſiderations. I anſwered 

6 u-Briant, * Pardon me, fir, we ſhall always ſalute firft, 

ad lower than ever, God forbid that the red hat ſhould 

.< turn my head to that point, as to 57 5 the precedence 

: .< withthe princes of the blood. It is enough for a gentleman to 

© have the honour to ſtand by their ſide.” Theſe words, which in 

opinion preſerved afterwards in France the rank of cardi- 

nals, by the condeſcenſion of the prince of Condẽ, and the friend- 


_ ſhip, he had afterwards for me; S 
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effect, lefſening the envy which was conceived 
et ee, Si i. the of all ſecrets. en ene 
To uttain that end, I made ſtill uſe of another meant. Car- 
_ dinal Richlieu and cardinal Mazarin, who had incorporated 
the dignity of miniſter into that of cardinal, had annexed to 
this laſt a ſort of ſtatelineſs which can become neither of theſe 
dignities, but when they ure joined together. It would have 
been difficult however, in the poſt I had at Paris, befides' tze 
cardinalſhip, not to have allowed me the ſame ſtatelineſs. - 
But I parted with ſome of it of my own accord, and in a 
manner which made it impoſſible to attribute it to any thing 
but my own moderation, having declared openly that I would 
receive in public no other honours than thoſe which had been 
rendered to cardinals of my family. And as all depends 
upon right management, I ordered my matters ſo, that I gave 
the upper-hand to nobody without exception, I waited. on 
the mareſchals of France, the*dukes and peers, the chancellor, 
the foreign princes, the illegitimate princes, who came to ſes 
me, no further than to the top of the airs, and every body 
was well pleaſed. * ay 
The third means which ] thought upon, was to omit no- 
thing which decency could permit me, to recall all thoſe to- 
my fervice, who had parted from me, by reaſon of the differ 
ent parties, It was impoſſible but that there muſt be a good | 
number of them, becauſe my fortune had been ſo variable ant 
in ſuch agitation, that part of thoſe that were attached to me, 
were afraid at certain times to find themſelves involyed in it, 
and that others had * my intereſts on ſome octaſions ; 
to whom muſt be added thoſe that had conceived hopes of 
making their court at my coſt. I ſhouig tire you, if I entered 
into particulars, and it is enough for me to t u, that Mr. 
de Berci came to my houſe at midnight; that I ſaw Mr. de 
Novion at Father Dom. Carouge's, a Carthuſian; that I ſa ' 
the prefident le * at the convent” ef the Celeſtins. 
Every one was glad to reconcile himſelf to me, when to the 
dignity of coadjutor they ſaw one added of a much ſuperior 
kind. As for me, I was glad to be reconciled with every 
one, at a time when my advances could only be attributed to 
= generoſity. 1 found a benefit by it; and the gratitude 
fome to whom I had ſaved the ſhame of the firſt ad- 
vances, has recompenced me more than-enough, of the ingra- 
titude of ſome others. I maintain that policy requires as 
much as civility, of thoſe that are in the higheſt poſts, to ſave 
Vor. III. gs... E | that 
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that ſort of ſhame to thoſe that are under them, and to offer 
them their hand, when they dare not preſent theirs. 

The conduct which 1 followed with application upon theſe 
ſeveral heads, agreed in more than one manner with the reſo- 
lation 1 had taken to enjoy as much as poſſible the quiet 
which the great dignities that fortune had aſſembled in my 
perſon might naturally enough, in my opinion, have procured 
me 11 $5) -C . . | 


1 have already told you that the incorrigibility (if I may 
uſe that word) of the duke had diſcouraged me to ſuch a 
gree, that 1 could no longer ſo much as imagine that he 
could in tlie leaſt be relied upon. The incident that follows 
will convince you that & muſt have been very blind if I had 
been capable of reckomng upon the queen. You may re- 
member what I have ſaid towards the end of my ſecond 
volume, of an imprudence of mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe, in 

N to a part which I acted with the queen, in concert with 
madam de Chevreuſe. She imparted it to her daughter, againſt 
my advice, and the daughter underſtood the jeit at firſt ex- 
tremely well; I even remember that ſhe took pleaſure in 
making me repeat the comedy of the Switzer, for ſo ſhe uſed 
to call the queen. It happened one evening, that the com- 
pany being numerous at the Hotel de Chevreuſe, moſt of 
idem fell a laughing, and to tell you the truth, I can give you 
no renſon why I did not laugh with the reſt. Mademoiſelle 

de Chevreuſe, who was the moſt capricious perſon 1a the world, 

took notice of it; and ſaid to me, that ſhe did not wonder at 

it, after what ſhe had obſerved ſome time ſince, which was, 
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as ſhe fancied, that I was grown much colder in reſpe& to 15 
her, and that I had gven a correſpondence with the court, _ 
which I kept bid from her. I fancied at firſt that ſhe was in pu 
jeſt, there being not the leaſt ſhadow of probability in what i 
the faid, and I did not diſcover that ſhe was in earneſt, till ſhe 
had told me that he was in no manner ignorant of the errand pal 
upon which a certain footman of the queen's came every day the 
to me. It is true, that there was ſuch a footman that had for din 
ſome time been pretty often at my houſe, hut it is likewiſe pi 
true, that he had no errand for me, and that he came only to 0! 
- ſee one of my ſervants who was related to him. I cannot to | 
tell by what chance ſhe became acquainted with it, and much _ 


leſs what could oblige her to draw from it the conſequences 
ſhe did. But ſhe did draw them, and could not forbear her if t. 
murmyrings and threatnings. She ſaid in the preſence of 
Seguien, who had been valet · de- chambre to her mother, and 1080 


who 


regiſters. 
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who had ſome employment either With the king or the queen 
mother, that I had confeſſed a thovuland times, that it was im- 
zoſſible for me to conceive how any body. could be in love 
with that Switzer. In ſhort, ſhe NN her matters ſo, 
gia it came to the queen's ear, that 1 had called her majeſty 
itz n ſpeaking to mademoilelle de Cheyreuſe. I was in. 
formell that ſhe Was told of it three or four days before the 
Prince's coming to Paris, and it is what ſhe has never forgiven 
15 a8 will 55 ar by the ſequel. You will eaſily imagine 
at” this cireamftance, which ſhewed that there was no great 
room for me to expect good uſage at court, was no hindrance 
to the reſolution I had taken to live for the future more retir- 
ed. My place of, retreat had nothing very dreadful ; and I 
had beſides the archiepiſcopal mitre, and the .cardinal's hat, 
to defend me againſt the bad weather. I was full of the ad- 
vantages of this quiet life, which if TI, did not enjoy, Lean 


- affvre you that it was by no fault öf mine, but only beca ſe 


fortune Would not have it ſo. I teturn to my narration. 
The prince artived at Paris on the eleventh of April, and 
the duke went to meet him a league out of town. Upon the 
twelfth, they went together to the parliament. As ſoon as 
they were entered into the grand chamber, the duke told 
the company, that he had brought the prince his couſin to 
aſſure them, that he had not, nor ſhould ever have, any other 
intent than that of ſerving. the king and the fate; that he 
would always follow the company's advice; and. that he 


offered to lay down his arms, as ſoon as the arreſts given out 


againſt Mazarin were executed. The princg [ſpoke himſelf 
afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, and he even required that the 
public declaration which he made of it ſhould be inſerted in their 


, . 


The preſident le Bailleul- made anſwer: That the com- 
pany took it always as an honour to ſee him there; but that 
they could not diſſemble the great ſorrow they had of ſeeing 
him with his hands ſtained with the blood of the king's men, 


hd hat been killed at Bleneau. A. noiſe aroſe at that word 


from thoſe of the inqueſts, which was like. by its impetuoſity, 
to have blown down the poor preſident de Bailleul fifty or 
ſixty voices were heactat once difowning of what he ſaid ; and 
believe that they had been followed by a great many more, 
if the preſident de Neſinond had not do pelt and appeaſed the 
noiſe, by the repoit he made of the remonſtrances which he 

together, with the other deputies of the company, had can ied 
in wilting to the king, who was at Sully. The remonſtrances 
8 S '. -- 7 were 


a 
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were very ſtrong and vigorous againſt the andthe condu& 
of the cede, The king canſed the lord-keeper to anſwer 
the deputies, that be would conſider of them after the compan 
-had ſent him their W whey * A e e willing to 
give a judgment elf. t de Neſ- 
mond tos wade tos z the king's counſel were called 
in, wha bas Ee: to the company a declaration, and a lettre- 
de-cachet, ſignifying tbat order to the parliament, and like- 
wile that of regiſtering without delay the declaration whereby 
thatof the 6th of ber, and the arreſts given 8 
the cardinal were ſuperſeded. Upon this the king's counſel 
bang called again, they concluded after a ſharp invective 
2 the cardinal, that new remonſtrances ſhould be made to 
repreſent to the king the impoſſibility there was for the com- 
pan to regiſter this declaration, which againſt all manner of 
rules and forms ſubmitted to a new judiciary proceeding, ſuſ. 
<eptible of a thouſand objedtions, the moſt authentic declarati- 
on in the world, and that bore the greateſt marks of the royal 
. Ops which conſequently could not be revoked but 
5 | 
ers 


declaration as authentic, and bearing the fame 
Is. added, that the new deputies ought to 
complain · to his majeſty that the firſt ties were refuſed to 
have their cemonſtrances read in his preſence ; that they ought 
to inſiſt upon this, as well as upon the reaſons for not ſending 
the informations which the court required; and that all the 
tranſactions of that day in the parliament ſhould be regiſtered, 
A of which | ſhou be fent to the lagd-keeper. Theſe 
ve be; Talon's concluhons, which he ſpoke with wonder- 
ful vigour and eloquence. After this the company began 
their deliberation, which for want of time was put off to the 
23th. The arreſt followed without any conteſt, conformably 
to the concluſions, with theſe additions however; that the 
declaration which the duke of Orleans and the prince of Cond 
had made, ſhould be carried to the king by the deputies ; 
that a copy of the remonſtrances, and . had been re- 
giſtered, ſhould be ſent to all the fovereign courts in Paris, 
and to all the parliaments of the kingdom, to invite them to 
ſend likewiſe ties to the king from their ſeveral bodies; 
that a general aſſembly ſhould inceſſantly be held at the Town- 
- houſe, where the duke and the prince ſhould be invited to 
come and to make there the ſame declaration that they had 
done in the parliament; and that in the mean while the 
king's declaration againſt cardinal Mazarin, and- all the 
arreſts given againſt him, ſhould be executed, Thi 


* 
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The aſſemblies of the chambers, of the r th, 15th, and 
18th, were almoſt wholly employed in diſcuſſing the difficulties 
which offered about the regulating that general aſſembly at the 
Town-houſe : For example; Whether the duke and the 
prince ſhould be prefent at the deliberation there, or whether 
they ſhould withdraw after having made their declarations? 
Whether the parliament had the power to order that aſſembly, 
or whether they ought only to invite the prevoſt- des · mar · 
chands; with the other town - officers, and the chiefeſt citizens 
of every ward to aſſemble. wank: 

That aſſembly was held upon the 19th in the afternoon, at 
which ſixteen deputies of the parliament were preſent, The 
duke and the prmee made there their declarations in the like 
form as thoſe they had made in the parliament ; and after theß 
were withdrawn, and that the king's attorney for the city had. 
taken his@onclofions, which were, that moſt humble remon- 
ſtrances ſhould be made to the king, both by word of mouth and 
in writing, againſt cardinal Mazarin; Mr. Aubry, preſdent 
in the chamber of accounts and the eldeſt city counſtHor, roſe 
up and faid, That it was ti late to begin the deliberation, 
and that it was neceſſary to put off the afſembly to the next day. 
He was in the right all manner of ways, for the clock had- 
ſtrock ſeven, an be held if®Higence with the coutt: "I 
Tube duke and the prince went to the parliament upon the 
zoth, and the duke told the company that he was certainly 
informed that the mareſchal de PHopital, governor of Paris, 
and the des · marchands, had received a lettre-de- 
eachet, forbidding them to continue the aſſembly; © that that 
letter was inſignificant, being the work of Mazarin; and 
that he deſired the company to ſend immediately for the preyolt- 


 des*marchands and the echevins, and to injoin them to have 


no manner of rd to it. There was no need of ſending, . 
for they came of themſelves to acquaint the company with 
this lettre-de-cachet, and likew¾äiſe that they had. called 
an aſſembly of the city. common · council, to adviſe about, 
what was beſt to be done. They were defired to withdraw 
that the company might del berate, and being again called in, 
they were told that the company did not difapprove of the 
aſſembly which they had' called, becauſe it was according to 


order and to cuſtom ; but that the company gave them notice 


that a general afſembly which was called upon ſuch important 
matters, ought not; nor could not be ſtopped by a ſingle 
lettre- de cach#t, The company after this had their letter to. 
all the parliaments of "the kingdom, read. It was ſhort, but 
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decifive and preſligg- That; ſame day in the afternoon the 
was held at the town-houſe, as the common- 
council had ordered it in the morning. T he-preſident Aubry's 
advice was conformable tothe eee Kota rt An 
apothecary, named Deſnots, who; ſpoke very well, added, 
That they ought: to write to all. —8 France, that 
were either the ſeats of parliaments, or of biſhops, or of 
preſidial courts; inviting them to hold afſemblies like unto 
theirs, and to make the like remonlirgzices againſt the cardi- 
nal. That opinion, which had a majority of above ſeven 
voices that day, had the minority at the next aſſembly, 
which was held upon the twenty-ſecond, Some having ſaid in 
that aſſembly, That that union of all the towns was a kind 
of league againſt the king: this brought, the majority to the 
advice of the preſident Aubry, which was only for making 
remonſtrances to the. king about the removal gf. cardinal 
Mazarin, and his majeſty's return to Patis. That ſame day 
the duke and the prince went to the chanber of accounts, 
where they cauſed the like declarations to thoſe they had made 
at the-parhament and at the-towMhavſe to be regiſtered, That 
chamber, reſolved likewiſe upon ſending remonſtrances againſt 
r ave rants ic a7 i — 
_ Upon the twenty⸗ third, the üuke told the parliament, 
That Mazarin's army having poſleſſed themſelves, under pre- 
tence of the king's approach, ef Melin; and of Corbeil, 
againſt. the promiſe made by the mareſchal de F Hopital, that 
the oops ſhould keep at twelve leagues diſtance from Paris, 
he was obliged to make his army advance likewiſe, After 


* 


ters were carried on as in other places. . 


Though I can anſwer for the truth of the facts ad have 


mentioned, in reſpect to the aſſemblies that were held at that 


time, that is, from the firſt of March to the 23d of April, 


becauſe there is not one but what I have verified myſelf with 
the regiſters of the parliament, or of the town - houſe, I have not 


thought that the truth of hiſtory required that I ſhould. inſiſt 


o 


upon them with the ſame attention reflection, as I have done 
in relation to the aſſemblies of the chambers, where I had been 
preſent in perſon. The difference between a narration writ 
upon memoirs, though never ſo good, and a naxration of facts 
which one has one's ſelf ſeen, is as t as between a picture 
drawn upon hear-ſays, — one drawn from the life. All 
that I could meet with in theſe regiſters can be at moſt but 

the body of the thing, for as to the ſpirit of the deliberations, 
1 : 32 ut 
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this he went with the prince to the court of aids, where mat- 
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it is impoſſible to diſcover it by the bare reading of Ihem. 
It is often much better diſcerned, by a look, a geſture, an air, 


ſometimes even almoſt im tible; than by the- ſubſtance 
of things that appear the moſt important, which however, is 
the only matter of which the regiſters ought to give us an 


account. I defire that you would take this obſervation, As a 


wanting in nothing that may ſerve to the explanation of a ſub- 
jet upon which you have commanded me to write. The 
account which I am going to give you, of what I was 
obſerving at that time of the ſecret ſprings which gave mo- 
tion to theſe ſeveral machines, is a thing wich T am bet- 


ter able to perform, and which 1 hope I ſhill do pretty 


exactly *. 

It * impoſſible that after having ſeen the unanimqus conſent 
of alf theſe bodies, conſphing together the ruin of carginal 
Mazarin, you ſhould not be perſuaded that he is upon the 
very brink of the precipice, and that nothing leſs than a miracle 
can ſave him. The duke was as much perſuaded of it as- 


| you can be, at his coming from the town-houſe, and be 


ntered me, in the preſence of the mareſ:hal d'Eftampes 


and of the viſcount d'Aute}, on the opinion Pal aleng had, 


that the parliament and the city would fail them. Feonfeſs 
now, as I confeſſed to him at that time; that I miſtook in that 
point, and that I was ſurpriſed beyond what you can imagine, 
at the Rep that the parliament had taken. Not but that the 
court contributed to it as much as lay ip its power; and the 


imprudence of the cardinal, which precipitated the company 
into it againſt their will, was certainly more than ſufficient t 


excuſe, or atleaſt diminiſh the ſhame which I might have, to 
have formed ſuch a wrong judgment. It came into his head 
to command the parliament; in the king's name, to revoke and 


annull, properly ſpeaking, all that that company had done 


againſt him, juſt at the inſtant that the prince arrived at Paris; 
and the man in the world that was the leaſt aſhamed of making 
uſe of illuſions, and who loved them when they were 
unneceſſary, affected to reje& them on aſion in which I 
believe that a min of the greateſt probity might have uſed them 
without ſervple. | 27 of 
It is certain that nothing was in itſelf more odious than the 
prince's coming to the parliament,. four days after having cut 
in pieces a good part of the king's army; and Tam convinced 
that if the court had not been over-haſty, and had' forbore 
doing any thing at that inſtant, all the ſeveral bodies, who- 
a 12 
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in truth began 
figns of their 

«\ = 
| to it, which 


| prin 
man. that had routed the king's troops, and was now only 
| looked as one that came to Paris to oppoſe Mazarin's re- 


another, entered even into the heads of thoſe-who would have 
{worn that they. could not confound them, In a time of ſuch 
2 general prevention, none but philoſophers can diſtinguiſh theſe 
ſorts of ideas right. But ſuch men are few in number, and 
dir beſides counted for nothing, becauſe they are never ſeen 
with a halbert in their hands. «The buſy men that make a 
naile. with the people, and harangue in aſſemblies, are thoſe 
that confound theſe ideas. This is exactly what the impru- 
_ _ dence of Mazarin brought about; and I remember. that 
- Bachaumont, whom you know, was telling me, the very da 
tat the king's counſel brought to the parliament the | 
lettre-de-cachet which I have ſpoken of, that the cardinal 
bad found ont the ſecret of making Boiſleve a Frondeur. In 


ſaying that, he ſaid all, for - Boiſleve was the arranteſt 


inian that ever was known. | 
You will without doubt believe that the duke and the 
prince did not fail of making uſe of this imprudence of the 
court. Not at all ; on the contrary they let not one opportunity 
lip of neglecting and of ſpoiling all; and it is particularly 
dn this occaſion that it muſt be owned that there are faults that 
are more than human. You will not be ſurpriſed at thoſe 
into which the duke fell, but I- am. ſtill wondering at thoſe 
of the prince, who was, even at that time, naturally the 
man in the world the moſt incapable of committing them. 
His age, his birth, his courage, might have made bim com- 


mit -ezxors of a nature, which nobody would have 
wondered at. which I am going to ſpecify, could pro- 
ceed from none of theſe cauſes; much leſs could they proceed 


from oppoſite ones, to which it is impoſſible for any body 
to attribute them; from whence I conclude, that that ſort of 
blindneſs. fo often mentioned in ſcripture, is even ſometimes 
eaſily perceived in men's actions. Was there any thing more 
natural to the prince and more agreeable to his inclination, 
than to have puſhed on his victory and reaped from it the 
| . advantages 


to be weary of the civil war, had ſoon 88 


turn. Theſe repreſentations of things, ſo different from one 
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advantages- which in all likelihood- he might have done, if 
he had-vontinued to command his own army in perſon ? - But 
inſtead of doing that, he abandons it to the conduct of t- 
novices 3 and Mr. de Chavigny's unquietneſs, which recalls. 
him to Paris upon a „or a reaſon which had no reali- 
ty at the bottom, overweighs with him what his warlike ineli- 
nation, and his true-intereſt ought to have led him to, which 
was to ſtick to his troops. Was there any thing more neceſ- 
ſary to the duke and to the prince, than the fixing, f I may 
ſay ſo, the happy moment in which the impr of the 
cardinal had delivered into their hands the firſt parliament of 
the kingdom, which hitherto had hefitated about ing 
itſelf, and had from time to time taken Reps, not only weak, 
but dubious? Inftead of making uſe of that | inſtant, by 
binding the parliament entirely to them, they occaſioned a 
ſort of fright in that company, which never fails to diſpuſt at 
firſt, and afterwards to create averſion ;-. and they ſuffer them 
to take a ſort of liberty, which at firſt aceuſtoms to reſiſt- 
ance, and which infallibly produtes it at laſt. I explain my- - 
| ſelf. As ſoon-as the news came of the approach of the 
| prince, there were papers poſted up, and a great commotion. 
| upon the Pont-neuf. The prince had no hand, nor could 
have any, in it, for he was not arrived at Paris when it hap« 
b pened, which was upon the ſecond of March: it is true, 
that it was done by order of the duke, as I have mentioned 
| beſore. _ 
Upon the 25th of April, the office for the toll at the gate 
of de; andy was drake open and pillaged by tas mob — 
Mr. de Cumont, counſellor of the parliament, who 1 
by chance to be there, coming to the duke in his li- 
hs where I was with him, and acquainting him with it, 
received this anſwer : © I am forry for it: but it is not amiſs 
«x e ſhould now and then awake? There is no 
0 ed ; the reſt is no great matter.” | | 
Upon the zoth, the prevoſt-des-marchands, and other 
town-officers, who were coming back from the duke's, were 
like to have been murdered at the end of the ſtreet de Tour- 
non; and they complained the next day to the parliament - 
that they had received no aſſiſtance, either from the duke or 
the prince, though — — ſent to require it. 
Upon the — of May, the king's attorney for the city, 
and two echevins, had been killed in the parliament-hall, had 
why been for Mr, de Beaufort, who had much ado to fave - 
” E 5. | Upon 
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Upon the 13th, Mr. Quelin, counſellor of the parlia . 
ment, and captain of his ward, having brought his company 
to the parliament for its uſual guard, Mas de ſerted by all the 
citizens that compoſed. it, who cried aloud that they were not 


_ - afſembled- to guard. Mazarmyans z and upon the 24th Mr, 
Mole de St. Croix complained. in full parliament, that upon 


di us. our r eee ants! 55 
Lou muſl obſerve, that the mob, that alone committed all 
the. diſorder, had nothing in their mouth but the name and 


the aoth be bad like to have been cut in pieces by the 
ſeditio | 


the ſeryice of the princes, Who neyer failed to diſown their 


— 


doings the next day in the aſſembly of the chambers. That 


_ diſowning, which was commonly very fincere, occaſioned the 


ſharp arreſts which the parliament put out on all occaſions 


_ againſt the ſeditious;; but it did not prevent the company 


from believing, that thoſe that diſowned the ſedition, were 
themſelves the authors of it; and conſequently. it abated no- 
thing of the hatred which many counſellors conceived at it; 


and it accuſlomed the company to give out arreſts which were 
not, at leaſt as they thovght, pleaſing to the priaces. I. am not 

ble 
power, and nobody. has more experienced, it than 1. But it 
muſt likewiſe be owned, that neither the duke nor the prince 


orant, and I have ſaid it elſe where, that in weak and trou- 
ſome times that inconvenience is inſeparable from popolar 


had all the neceſſary, application for ſalving-the appearances of 
things which they did not in effet command. The duke, 
who was a weak man, was aft aid of. offending the people by 


repreſſing th too much violence the ſeditious; and the 


prince, who was an intiepid man, did not reflect enough upon 
the ill and pawerſul effects that cheſe commotions cauſed with 
thoſe that feared him Kern e 

I muſt confeſs myſelf. in this place, and own to you, that 
as my intereſt led me to weaken the credit of the * = 


the public, I made uſe for that effect of all the colo ich 
the condud of many perſons of his party furniſhed M with 
in abundance. Never was any man leſs capable than the 
prince himſelf of following that conduct; and nothing was 
ever eaſier than to charge him with the envy and the appear- 
ances of it. Peche was every day in the court of the hotel 


de Conclé, and the gommander de St. Simon was al ways 


waiting in te anti- chamber. You may judge that this laſt 
had played ſome very ſtrange trick, ſince I made no ſcruple, 


notwithſtandling his quality, to confound him with ſuch a 
wretch as Peche was. It is certain that I made a very, ad- 
| vantagecus 


highneſs, I dare ſay that he was leſs excuſable in not oppo 
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vantageous uſe of theſe two names againſt the intereſt af the 
prince, Who was in truth no otherwiſe to blame in reſpe& to 


F 


ttentive enough to their fooliſh do- 
wanting to the reſpe& I. oe his 


them, than in not bei 
ingg. But without 


at firſt certain liberties, which ſome private members of al | 
the courts of juſtice took, to reſiſt him apenly, and even toi 
attack him perfonally, I know that the duke of Orleans's. 
natural ſoftneſs, and the continual jealouſy he entertained of 
the prince, obliged this laſt to diſſemble; but I likewiſe 
know that he was himſelf too ſoſt on theſe occafions, and 
that if he had ſpoke and acted as he might have done when 
the court offered him ſo fair an opportunity, he had brought 
Paris, and the duke himſelf, to ſubmit to his will without 
uſing any violence. But my love for truth, which has obliged 
me to obſerve the ſault, obliges me likewiſe to admire the 
inciple from which it was derived. It is ſomething ſo fine 
in the man of the world of the moſt heroic ge to have 
fallen into faults out of an exceſs of goodneſs,” that what he 
has not ſucceeded in, in reſpect to politics, ought at leaſt to. 
be admired and exalted by all honeſt people in reſpect to his. 
morals. It is neceſſary to mention theſe particulars n few 
words. * A Frets 1 E 7 
Mr. Fouquet, attorney - general, and known for a Maza- 
rinian, though he declaimed againſt the cardinal in his turn, 
came into the grand chamber on the 17th of April, and in 
the pre ſence of the duke of Orleans, and of the prince, re- 
quired of this laſt in the king's name, to give him a com- 
munication of the ſeveral affociations and treaties which he had 
made both: without and within the kingdom; adding, that in 
caſe the prince refuſed to do it, he demanded of the compa- 
ny an acknowledgment in writing of what he had requeſted, 
and of the oppoſition he made to the regiſtering the declara- 
tion of the prince, about his laying down his arms as ſoon as 
cardinal. Mazarin ſhould be removed. 2: {202 1 W908 
Mr. Menardeau declared publicly at the great aſſembly 


held at the to wn-houſe on the 2oth of April, that his opinion 


was, that no remonſtrance ought to he made againſt. the car- 
dioal, till the ptinces had laid down their arms. Pho a TM 
Upon the 22d of that ſame month of April, none of the 

preſidents of the chamber of accounts, except the, firſt, met 
at their chamber, upon ſome pretence or other, which ap- 
peared at that time a very flight one: 4 do not remember the- 
particulars, Mr. Perroches, an iuſtant after, told 1 

princess 
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had lately united with them. I 
as ſamples of what was then doing. 
— wether of the like nature, and there 
4 it might appear at that in- 
did not leave in the minds of the people ſome of 
of impreſſions that are not felt for the preſent, but 
afterwards remembered. It is indeed prudent in the 
which it 1s beſt for him 
in ſuch caſes, accuſtoms 

— to reſiſtance. The 
—— 
at inſtant, was unw1 to e 
| — who was in the — by 
r= gy did not Rudy with ication enough the ples of 
a/ſcience which the admiral ny uſed/to ſay, that no- 
— could ever be maſter of. In this manner both the duke 
1 only to evety one the liberty of deli- 
— r opinion, but — ed them to carry it to 
licentiouſneſs. " They thought in all the occaſions which J 
bave mentioned, that it was enough. for them to have carried 
it by a majority of votes, as indeed it had, if the matters in 
queſtion had been ſuch as are decided by the ordinary courſe 
of the law. They did not diftinguiſh enough the dif- 
— is between ſpeaking freely, and licenti- 


could not perſuade themſelves that a ſpeech 
— one bars Gare: 


„with judgment, and in a deci- 
manner ; — ro made at convenient times, and at 
ſuch criticat moments as are now and then to be met with, 
might have produced that diſtinction, without the leaſt ſha- 
dow of violence. By that means they all along ſuffered a 

certain air of a party to theirs, to remain at Paris, 
which never fails to grow to a body when it is ſupported by 
the -royal authority. If it -had pleaſed the duke and the 
prince to remove from Paris, any one of thoſe that had been 
wanting to the due to them on the occaſions I bave 
ſpoken of, — might have doſ e in a civil manner, the 
companies of which they were members had not oppoſed it. 
The court of aids 1 publicly what Mr. Amelot, 
— had ſai . 
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fear and of diſtruſt, was, of all men I have ever ſeen, the 


_ of: hearkening to propoſals and negotiations. The ty in 


uſe of the illuſions, whieh thoſe that have in hand the 
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would have conſented to his removal, if. the griges had ens 
ied id they had even thanked. his bighneſs it the r 
, and the next day they had trembled. The ſeeret in- 
matters of this nature, is to keep people to their obedience, 
by apprebenſions which they have th ves occaſioned, and 
been inftrumental to; - theſe forts o . : 
the moſt effectual, and always the leaſt odious, You wilt 
ſee what the contrary conduct produced. But that which was 
of great help to induce them to a contrary conduct, was the 
ich of negotiating (fo old St. Germain called it) which was, 
properly ſpeaking, the epidemical diſeaſe of the prince's- 
. i r 
fairs from his infancy, thought of nothing elſe but of get - 
ting into them again at what rate ſoever Mr. de Rohan, 
whoſe only talent, properly- ſpeaking, was dancing, knew. 
very well that the court was his only element, _Goulas had 
no other will but that of Mr. de Chavigny, Theſe gentle - 
men, you ſee, could not but be very ſuſceptible of propofals- 
and negotiations. The\prince was, by his inclination, . his: 
education, and his maxims, more averſe to civil war than 
any man I have ever known, without exception. And the 
; > i whoſe inant character was to be always full of 


moſt capable of falling into falſe ſteps, by the dread he had 
of falling into them ; being in that like unto. bares... Theſe 
diſpoſitions made both the duke and prince no-leſs- ſuſteptible 


which cardinal arin excelled, was to go about the buſh ; 
to give to underſtand ; to feed with hopes; to caſt a miſt be- 
fore one's eyes; to offer propofals, and.afterwatds to entan- 
gle them. This ſort of genius was altogether fit for maki 


authority are never without, to engage people in negotiations, -> 
It was indeed what he did with every one; and engage- 
ments were in part the cauſe of the conduct which I have ex · 
plained, becauſe amuſed people with the falſe hopes of 
an accommodation hut the worſt =” they produced, and 
which made the condu& I have ſpoken of al i 
cious, was that they gave courage to thoſe in the city and the 
parliament who were well inclined to the court, and that 
they took it away from thoſe who were ſincerely attached to 
the oppoſite party, I will explain theſe particulars; after.I 
have given you an account of. the motion of the _ v 
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both sides, and of that Which 1 was obliged to make in 


this conjuncture, againſt both my inclination and reſo- 


of 
deſitn, as I believe I have already told 
vou, had all along dem to approach Paris, left Guienne im. 
mediately after the fight at Bleneau, 'and took his way b 
Auxerre, and by Melun, as far as to Corbeil; whilt-mef. 


- fieurs de Turenne and d' Hocquincourt, who advanced with 


the army as far as Moret, were covering his march; and 
whilſt meſſieurs de Beaufort and de Nemours, who had been 
obliged to quit Montargis for want of forage, were gone to 
encamp at * * The court coming afterwards as far as 
St. Germains, Mr. de Turenne poſted” himſelf at Palaiſeau, 
which obliged the princes to put garriſons into St. Clou, Port 
de Neuilly, and Charenton. You will eaſily judge that all 


* © theſe motions of troops were not made without a great deal 


of diſorder and pillaging, which laſt being looked upon at 


the parliament as no better than robbing! on the highway, 


ed every day ſome ſcene there, that had not been 
unworthy to be inſerted in the ingenious ſatire written againſt 
the league. The ſcene in which I was acting my part at the 
duke's palace, was of another nature. I went thither every 
day without fail; both becayſe the duke would have it fo, to 
let the prince ſee that in caſe of need he might always reckon 
upon me; and becauſe it was likewiſe advantageous to me to 


let the ic ſee that what thoſe of the prince's party were 
every day faying againſt me, about my holding intelligence 


with the cardinal; was neither believed nor appfoved of by 


bis royal higbneſs. I kept always inthe library, becauſe not 


having yet received my cap from the king's hands, I did not 


appear in public. At the time of my being there, the prince 


was very often either in the gallery, or in the chamber. The 


duke was continually going to him, and returning back to 


me, both. becauſe he could never ſtay long in a place, and 
becauſe he ſometimes affected it for different ends. The 
common ſort of people, who love always to be myſterious, 
that this cortinual motion which was natural to 


im, was the effect of the different impreſhons which he re- 


ceived from the prince and me. The prince thought me the 
author of all that the duke did not do for the good of the. 
party : The little attention I had. had for the offers made to 

re de Briſſac, by the means of the count de Fieſque, had 
newly exaſperated him. There happened even occaſions 
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| where the duke thought it was convenient for him that the 
| ince's anger againſt me ſhould not diminiſh, . The truce 
/ twixt us in. reſpe& to writing was broke. Pamphlets be- 
afreſh from his de, which I thought fit to anſwer 3 and 
it was on this occaſion, or at leaſt on ſome others that fol- 
Towed it, that I publiſhed ſome of thoſe: pamphlets which I 
have mentioned in the ſecond volume of . theſe memoirs 
(though out of their place) that I might nat be obliged to 
touch twice upon a matter too ſlight in itſelf to be ſpoken of 
ſo many times. I ſhall only tell you by the by, that the 
pamphlet entitled, The diſappointments of Mr. de Cha- 
d vigny, firſt miniſter ta the prince, which 1 dictated to 
Caumartin for a paſtime, touched that haughty and vain 
man to ſuch a degree, that he could not forbear ſhedding 
tears at it in the preſence of above a dozen perſons of quality 
that were in his chamber. One of them acquainting me 
with it the next day, I ſaid theſe words to him in the preſence 
of meſſieurs de Laincourt and de Fontenay : .* I entreat you 
© to tell Mr. de Chavigny, that being conſcious of, the many 
good qualities that are in him, I would write his panegy- 
ric flill more . willingly, than I have done the pamphlet 
© which he is ſo much touched at. I 2 
I have already acquainted you with my reſolution of 
keeping quiet as much as poſſible, it being certain that I could 
gain nothing, and could loſe very much by ſtirring. I accom- 
pliſhed it in part, having hardly had any hand in any thing that 
was tranſacted at that time, becauſe I was fully convinced that 
there would ſeldom happen any occaſion of acting handſome- 
ly, and that even the few that might perhaps oe of acting 
wiſely, would be miſſed by reaſon of the different and com- 
plicated views which every body had. in this circumſtance of 
time, I therefore reſted myſelf upon my two great dignities, 
as being the ſureſt foundation of my fortune; and I remem- 
ber that the prefident de Bellievre telling me one. day that I 
ſhould beſtir myſelf more than I did, I immediately anſwered 
him: We are in the midſt of a great tempeſt, wherein it 
* ſcems.to me that our (hip is ſailing againſt; the, wind. I 
© am provided with two good cars, a cardinal's mace, and an 
© archbiſhop's croſier. I am unwilling, to break, them, and 
my buſineſs now is only to keep above water,” | 
You have ſeen that being obliged to wait very often on the 
duke, I was forced to appear gutwardly more active than I 
intended. Neceſſity even obliged me not to remain altoge- 
ther quiet, becauſe of the noiſe tHoſe of the prince's party 
ö m 8 
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n favourer of Mazarin. 1 was obliged to reply by other 
and the noiſe this made, added to of frequent 

viſits to the duke, which though were publicly known, 
appeared the more myſterious, becauſe I was obliged for the 
reaſon T have more than once OM to go there only in- 
cognito, uced three very ill effects againit me. e firſt 
was, e even indifferent perſons to believe that 
it was impoſſible for me to keep at reſt: The ſecond, that it 
uaded the prince that I was irreconcileable to him: And 
the third, that it ſerved to exaſperate the court more and more 
int me, becauſe I could not reply to the prince's pam- 
hes, without Toſerting in mine things that could not be 


to the cardinal. Theſe inconveniencies could not 


_ be avoided without falling into greater. For the only means 


1 had for avoiding the firſt, was an entire retreat from the 


world, which had been unbecoming at a time that it had been 


attributed to the ' pretended fear I had of the prince, and. 
which had been againſt the reſpect and the ſervice that I 


owed che duke, at a time when my preſence, at leaſt as he 


 Fancied, was neceffary to him. I could avoid the ſecond, only 
reconciling myſelf with the prince, or by. ſuffering him to 
e with the public all the advantages which he pleaſed 
againſt me: This laſt had been fooliſh, and the firſt was im- 


prafticable, both by reaſon of my engagements with the 


queen upon that account, and of the diſpoſition of the duke, 
who would always keep me as a reſerve to help him in caſe of 


need, I could not avoid the third without taking ſteps to- 
wards the court, which the cardinal would not have failed to 
make ut of to ruin me, as the following example will ſhew. 


As foon as I had received the news of my promotion, I 
- fent Argentueil to the king and to the queen to give them an 

gecount of it; and. I. charged him expreſsly not to viſit the 
cardinal, to whom. Lwas, as you have ſeen, very far from 
thinking myſel£-indebted for it, and whom I was beſides 
willing to mark by a circumſtance of this nature, with the 
parljamefſt. and with the public, for my enemy. The duke 
was ſo kind or ſo prudent to tell me himſelf, that he owned 
that: it was for me to give Argentueil that order, 
but that I ought however to do it with a proviſo, and that 
in the ſtate in which things were or would perhaps be at his 
arrival at Saumur, where the court was at that time, he 
thought it beſt that A 
fri& bounds, and that 


P ſhould not be kept within too 
ould leave it to his diſcretion to = 
| t 
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the cardinal in ſecret if he required it, and if the princeſt 
Palatine, to whom I recommended Argentueil for the intro- 
ducing of him to the queen, thought it uſeful, « Who - 
© knows, added he, if by the event, this may not be good for 
* ſomething, even for the main of our affairs? Prudence re- 

« quires that one ſhould not loſe any opportunity that offers 
© of amuſing, when one has to do wh Fake that make it their 
© buſineſs to amuſe. Mazarin will without doubt render 
© Argentueil's conference. with him public; but where's the 
© harm? Mazarin is an arrant liar whom nobody believes, 
and true or falſe he will publiſh it. Theſe were the duke's 
words, which proved a kind of prophecy. The cardinal - 
would fee Argentueil in the night-time. at the princes Pala- 
tine's. He told him, (moved without doubt with an exceſ- 
ſive kindneſs for me) that if I had been fooliſh enough to 
order that he ſhould have viſited him publicly, he would, with |, 
an intent of ſerving me, have mended that fault of mine, by 
a public refuſal, ſhewed a mi og - for every thi 
that concerned me, and he —— ve made Argentuei 
believe that he was reſolved to ſhare the miniſtry with me. 
It is certain however that before Argentueil was returned 
to Paris, the duke was informed by Goulas, not of what had 
really paſſed in reſpe& to that viſit, but of all that would 
have paſſed if it had been of my own ſeeking, and made un- 
known to his royal highneſs, with a deſign of diſſerving him. 
This I th ink is ſufficient to ſhew you what was working againſt 
med may ſerve to juſtify the conduct I followed at that 
time. | | 


It is by your order that I am writing the hiſtory of my life, 
and the pleaſure I take in gbeying you faithfully, is the cauſe | 
that I have ſpared myſelf & little, for you may hitherto have 
obſerved that I have taken no pains about making my-apolegy« 

But I now find myſelf obliged to do it, becauſe it has been 
on this occaſion that my enemies have found it the moſt eaſy 
to impoſe upon the credulity of the "= I know that 
people were ſaying at that time: * Is it le that the cardi= | 
© nal de Retz is not ſatisfied to be at his age a cardinal and 
* archbiſhop of Paris? How can it come into his head that 
he can obtain by force of arms the firſt place in the king's 
© council?* I know that the pitiful gazettes of that time are 
ill full of theſe ridiculous ideas. I confeſs that theſe ideas 
had till been mucff more ridiculous than ay are made ap · 
pear in theſe papers, if I had really entertained any ſuch views 

or ſuch hopes. But it is certain that I was very far from do- 
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ing it, not only by the unreaſonableneſs of the thing, conſi. 


dering the circumftances; but even by my own inclination, 

which carried me with ſuch a rapidity, both towards pleaſure, 
and towards reputation, that the voſt of miniſter, which is a 
great obſtacle to pleaſure, and always renders reputation odi- 
. ous, was ſtil} more againſt my taſte, than above my capacity, 
Ido not know whether I am making my apology in _ipcaking 
to you after this manner, but -I am ſure at leaft that I am not 
making my panegyric. I confider that I am obliged above all 
things to ſay the truth, which indeed will not ſerve me much 
with poſterny for excuſing myſelf, but which will at leaſt be 


of ſome ſervice to ſhew that the greateſt part of ordinary men 


that judge of the actions of perions in great poſts, ought at 
leaſt to be ſtiled preſumptuous fools, I begin to perceive that 
1 have made this digrefiion too long, which you will perhaps 
attribute to vanity. I believe it does not proceed from that 
principle, and that the pleaſure I take in juſtifying myſelf has 
no other cauſe but my of receiving your approbation. 
It is impoſſible that when you reflect on the ſituation I was 
in at the time which I have deſcribed, but that you muſt re- 
member what I have told you more than once, that there are 
conjunctures wherein it is impoſſible to act well. The duke 
of Orleans was I believe repeating theſe words a hundred 
times in a day, ſighing and lamenting more than you can 
imagine, for not hearkening to me when I was AN to 
him that he would himſelf fall into this ſtate, and cauſe every 
| body to fall into it with him. But my ſituation was ſtilh the 
worſe by reaſon of ſome domeſtic diſappointments (for I be- 
lieve I may call them by that name) that happened to me at 
this time. | oy | 
Vou have already ſeen that malam de Chevreuſe, Noir- 
modtier, and Laigues, had begun in ſome ſort to keep divided. 
from me; and that under pretence that they could neither 
directly nor indirectly come into the intereſt of the prince, 


they had, in effect, abandoned that of the duke, though they 


continued to obſerve outwatdly all the- meaſures of civility 
and refpe&t they owed his royal highneſs. Their meaſurcs 
wich the court became much cloſer. The abbot Fouquet had 

ſucceeded Berthet in this negotiation, as I learnt from the duke 
himſelf, who obliged me, or rather forced me, to dive into it 
more than I had done if I had not had his expreſs order; 
for in truth, ſince hat had paſſed at the Hotel de Chevreuſe 
When the cardinal re-entered the kingdom, I had ceaſed to 
rely in any wiſe upon them, and I continued to go — 
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' only begauſe I ſaw mademoiſelle de Cheyreuſe there, who had 


not failed me. I thought myſelf obliged to the duke for his 
giving no manner of credit. to what Chavigny and Goulas 
were ſaying againſt me from morning to night, about the 


commerce there was between the perſons I have named and 


che court, which in effect opened a large field to caluminate 


me, and I thought myſelf thereby the mare obliged to watch 


them myſelf. This conſideration made me enter, againſt my 

inclination, into ſome meaſures with the abbot Fouquet. 1 
{ay againſt my inclination, for. the little I had ſeen of that 
gentleman at madam de Guimené's, where he went pretty 
often to ſee mad emoiſelle de Meneſſin, a relation of his, had 
given me no great Opinion of him He. Was very young at 
he time of, his going thither, but he had even then a certain 


air. of a raſh, paſſionate man, which, 1 did not like. I faw 


him two or three times, in the evening, at a friend of his 
named le Fevre de la Barre, who was ſon to the ptevoſt · des- 
marchands, upon ,pretence- of eonferring with him about 


breaking the cabals which the prince was making to render 
himſelf maſter of the people. Our correſpondence laſted not 
long; both becauſe I drew immediately from him all that I 
wanted to know; and becauſe he grew quickly weary of con- 
yerſations. that anſwered not his purpaſe. - He would have 
had me at the firſt inſtant to become as” great a Mazarinian 
as he was himfelf, not conceiving it fit to preſerve any meas 
ſures. He may, for ought-I know, have become ſince an able 
man, but I can aſſure you that at that time he ſpoke no better 
than, if he had been but juſt come from college. I believe 
that that might be of no diſſervice to him with mademoiſelle 
de Chevreuſe, with whom he fell in love, and ſhe with him. 
Little de Roye, who was a pretty German woman * 
ing to her, informed me of it. I comforted myſelf eaſily 
enough with the waiting-woman of the infidelity. of the 
miſtreſs, whaſe choice, to tell you truh, did not humble 
me. I took however the liberty break ſome jeſts at the 
abbot, who thought, or who ſeemed to think, that I had car- 
ried, them too far, and that I had threatened to have him 
cudgelled. I never thought of any ſuch thing, and yet he 
had preſerved as great a reſentment for it, as if it had been 
true, He contributed -much to my impriſonment ; and Mr. 
le Tellier has told me at Fontainebleau; after my return 
from foreign paris into France, that he had offered feral 
times to the queen, to kill me. My anger againſt him went 
not near ſo far, and was not greater than my jealouſy, which 
vas 
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weary of theirs, ſhe burnt hers, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that her women could ſave a petticoat, a hood, a 


have burnt her lovers too when ſhe grew weary of 
„ ſhe done it wi 


the court, g 
de Guimene to ſhew her a billet under 
that lady; whereby 1 gave myſelf up to 


ith Noirmoutier and Laigues, at the time 
mal entered into France, ſhe took my part in the 
manner; but in two months time-ſhe changed, 
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would flick at nothing; but this laſted but 
which ſhe became in love with the abbot 
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e at Paris, reſol ved to leave it 
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| been at court) had given her, that ſhe 
welt received there. I had an eclairciſement 
He de Chevreuſe, to whom I opened my griev- 
ich, to fay the truth, I did not much ſtomach, and 
not hinder me from ſending all the gentlemen and 
I had by me, to convoy both the mother and the 
as far as Dampierre. I cannot finiſh this light 


1 
il 


all the horſe 


: 
7 


fetch that ſents in which T was at that time, 

without doing the princ&of Conde the juſtice I owe him for 
his generoſity. ine, who belonged to the prince of 
Conti, came from 


rdeaux, with a — of attemptin 
againſt my life, as the prince at leaſt believed or ſuſpected. 


am aſhsmed that I can give you no exact account about the 


particulars, becauſe one can never enter too much into the 
detail of good actions, chiefly of thoſe one ought to keep a 
| remembrance of. The prince meeting rville 


in the Rue de Tournon, told him, that he would order bim 


to 


as witches do to the devil. In the quar- 


eng drawn thither by the hopes 
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| l if be did not leave the town within two hours 
to rejoin his maſter. 4 | | ; 
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Some: days after the _ being at Prudhomme e, who: 
lodged in the ſtreet called d' Orleans, and having by him in 
that ſtreet his company of guards, and a great number of 
officers, Mir, de Rohan came to him all in a ſweat, to tell him 
that he had juſt left me in a fad plight; that I was at the 
Hotel de Chevreuſe, having with me only the chevalier 
d'Humijeres, cornet of my gens d'armes,. and not above 
thirty horſe. The prince anſwered him with a finile, The 
cardinal de Retz is — ſtron . Much 
about that time Marigny me, ing in the prince's 
chamber, and having obſerved that he was reading a | 
with great attention, he had taken the liberty to tell him that 
it muſt be ſome y iece, ſince he took ſo much — 

uſe 


ſore in reading of it; and that the prince anſwered 
Tis very true that I read this with great pleaſure, 
« it tells me my faults, which is more than any body dare 
© yenture to do. You muſt obſerve, that what he was read - 
ing was a of mine, intitled, What is true and 
what is falle in the prince of Condé, and in the cardinal 
© de Retz; which migheęalily have piqued and angered the 
prince, becauſe I fincerely own that I had been wanting in it 
to the reſpect I owed him. What the prince faid on this oc» 
cahon' is great, wiſe, and noble, and may be called an 
apophthegm, of which Plutarch had not failed to take hold 
with pleaſure to honour ancient times wit. 12 
I return to what was paſſing at that time in the aſſembly 
of the chambers, of which you have already feen the beſt 
part in the obſervations 1 have made, and on which I have 
even dwelt pretty long. I have mentioned to you the itch of 
negotiating as a diſeaſe that reigned in the party of the 
princess Mr, de Chavigny had actually, but ſecretly, a nego- 
tiation on foot with the cardinal, by the means of Mr. de 
Fabert. It came to nothing, becauſe the cardinaſ was. at the 
bottom againſt an accommodation, and wanted only the ap- 
pearance of one to diſcredit, with the parliament and with 
the people, the duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde. 
He made uſe to that effect of the king of England, who 
propoſed to th king of France a conference at Corbeil. It 
was accepted at court, as it was likewiſe at Paris, by the duke 
and by the prince, to whom the queen - mother of England 
d it. The duke acquai the parliament with it 
upon the 26th of April, and he ſent the next day meſſieurt 


de 
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de Rohan, de Chavigny, aud Godlas, to St. Germain's, where 
the king was gone from Corbeil. I took the liberty that evening 
to aſk the duke if he had ſome certainty, or at leaſt ſome 
view; that that conference would be to any purpoſe; and he 
anſwered me, whiſtling bet wixt whiles, I don't believe it; 
put Who can helpit? Every body is negotiating: I will not 
6 be left by myſelf. Vou muſt give me leave to mark that 
anſwer,” becauſe it contains at once the whole conduct of the 
duke in reſpect to all the negotiations which are to follow. 
He never had any other view in any of them. He negoti- 
ated merely becauſe be ſaw others negotiate; he uſed no 
other art, no other cunning than that. He made no other 
anſwer, whenever I happened to repreſent to him the incon- 
veniencies of that conduct, whichghowever I never did, till 
after I had his repeated comm * it, above five or ſix 


umes. * 1 * a | 9 | | 
| 1 believe that you will ceaſe to wonder that I would not 
g concern myſelf in all this. You will till be the leſs ſorprized 
at it, when I have told you that after the negotiation, of 
Which 1 have been ſpeaking, which only«ſervgd to diſcredit 
the party, as you will preſently ſee, there were five or fix 
others, or rather a chain of them, which meſſieurs de Rohan, 
de Chavigny, Goulas, Gourville, and madam de Chatillon, 
had in hand one after another. I gave however my helping 
hand to their work, Which 1 embroidered with all the colours 
which might be of uſe to me with the public. As my buſi- 
neſs was to caft upon that party the hatred and envy of Ma- 
rarinianiſm, which thoſe that compoſed it tried to charge me 
with on all occaſions, 1 did my very beſt to diſcover and ex- 
poſe publicly the piivate advantages which theſe ſeveral nego- 
a tiators were earneſtly ſeeking for in their treaties. The pro- 
poſals of the government of Guienne for the prince of Conde, 
of that of Provence for the prince his brother, of that of 
Auvergne for Mr. de Nemours, of a hundred thouſand 
crowns, Which weile aſked for Mr. de 1a Rochefoucaut, of 


the ſtaff of mareſchal of France for Mr. du Doignon} of a 5 
patent of duke for Mr. de Monteſpan, of the ſuperinten- 5 
dancy of the finances for Mr. du Doignon, of the impow- 1 
ering the duke of Orleans to make a general peace, and the & 
prince of Conde to name the miniſters, were paſted out with 7 
all the livelineſs and extent poſſible. I thought it no im- ai 

ſture in me to publiſh that all that I have mentioned had 21 


n propoſed, becauſe it is certain that I had ſuch advices 


- from court, though I would not ſwear that ſome articles were 
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not amplified, What I know to be. altogether, true is, thai 
the cardiual gave room toﬀyery one to exp, chat whatever 
they demanded ſhould be granted, without ever intending, for 


any ſingle inſtant, to grant any thing at all. He gaye him- 


ſelf the pleaſure of expoſing in public meſſieurs de Rohan, de 
Chavigny, and Goulas, conferring with him, both in pri- 
vate and before the king, at the very inſtant that the duke. 
and the prince were ſaying publicly in the aſſembly of the 
chambers, that à previous article to all treaties was the having 
no manner of commerce with Mazarin. The cardinal ate 
a comedy in the preſence of the gentlemen whom I have 
named, in which, whilſt he was kneeling to the king,” in- 
treating him to give him leave to return into Italy, he had 
conttived that his majeſty ſhould publicly command him to 
flayz which command the poor cardinal was forced to obey. 
He had the pleaſure to ſhew Gourville 46 all the court, 
though he cauſed. him to come by a private Rtair-caſe, He had 
the Ts likewiſe to amuſe Gaucourt, Who by his pro- 
felon of negotiator, gave the negotiation a greater 
luſtre. In ſhort, things came to that point that madam de 
Chatillon went publicly to St. Germain's; upon which No- 
gent ſaid, that when ſhe entered the caſtle ſhe wanted only to 
carry an olive-branch in her hand. She was in effect received 
and treated there as a Minerva. But the difference betwixt 
that goddeſs and her was, that Minerva in all likelihood 
would have foreſeen the ſiege of Eſtampes, which the cardi- 
nal undertook at that ſame inſtant, and in which he was pre- 
vented, but by a very littleggatter, from ruining entirely the 
whole party of .the — ies will ſce by and by the par- 
ticulars of that ſiege, which I have touched vpon bare: only 
becauſe it ſerved to put an end to the ſeveral negotiations o 
which I have ſpoke, and which I have been glad to mention 
together, that I might not be obliged to interrupt ſo fre- 
quently the thread of my narration, r 

But I doubt you are yourſelf interrupting of it at this in- 
ſtant, to tell me that cardinal Mazarin mult be a man of 
great {kill, to- deceive people, in a manner ſo uſeful to him, 
oy ſo many appearances of advantageous accommodations. 

o this my anſwer is, that thoſe who have in their hands the 
royal authority, find an incredible facility in amuſing thoſe 
who have a great averſion to make war againſt the king, I 
am in doubt whether I am excuſing or praiſing the prince. I 
am ſpeaking the truth, which I haye taken dhe liberty to ſpeak 
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to himſelf. . had like to ha been ſome ſtirring in the 

arliament upon dhe day that the duke ſpoke of the confer. 
nces which meſfieurs de Rohan, de Chavigny, and Goulas, 
had bad at SE Germain's with the cardinal. . 

This happened at the parliament on the zoth of April, 

The murmur was ſuch, that the duke, who was fri at 

its ſaid publicly, that they would never ſee him there agai 
till the cardinal was out of France. The company reſolved 
that the r ſhould be ſent to court to ſolicit the 
neceſſary paſſes the deputies that were to make the new 
remonfirances, and to complain of the diſorders committed 
by the ſoldiers in the neighbourhood of Paris. 


Upon the 3d of May the attorney-general made his report 


of what he had done at St. Germain's, in purſuance of the | 


orders-of the company. He faid that the king would hear 
the remonſtrances on Monday the 6th of that month, and 
that his majeſty was very ſorry that the conduct of the duke of 
Orleans and ;pf the prince of Conde ſhould oblige him to 
\ Keep his army fo near Paris. The town-houſe ordered that 
day the city-gates to be guarded, which would not do 
however, before they had firſt a lettre-de-cachet to command 
them to do it. The court ſent that order, becauſe they knew 
there that the duke would at leaſt oblige them to do it of his 
own authority. It was certainly a very neceſſary thing, tu- 
mults and diſorders viſibly encreaſing at Paris every day. 
Upon the fixth, the remonſtrances of the parliament and of 
the chambers of accounts were made to the king with a great 
deal of vigour. _ """_ 3 
Upon the ſeventh, thoſe of the court of aids and of the 
town-houſe were likewiſe made. The king's anſwer to all 
theſe remonſtrances was, that he would order his troops to 
retire, when thoſe of the princes were-removed further, The 
lord-keeper, who ſpoke in his majeſty's name, did not fo 
much as pronounce the name of the cardinal. 
Upon the tenth, it was reſolved in the parliament, that 
the king's counſel ſhould be ſent again to St. Germain's to 

| an anſwer about the removal of cardinal Mazarin, 
and to inſiſt further upon the army's retiring from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. | | 

The prince came to the parliament upon the 11th, to in- 
form the company that the bridge of St. Cloud was attacked. 
He-cauſed as many citizens as he found willing to take up 
arms, and he carried them as far as the Bois de Boulogne, 
where he had notice that thoſe who had reckened upon bang 
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the bridge of St. Cloud without any oppoſition, meeting with F 
oy Fig, pb were retired.” He made uſe of the 2 of | 
as, the citizens to ſeize upon St. Dennis, where 200 Switzers | 

were in garriſon. He took them ſword in hand, and with- | 
ril. out any form of a fiege, having himſelf got the firſt over the. | 
at ditch; and he came back the next morning to Paris, havin 
ain left at St. Dennis the regiment of Conti, if I am not miſ- 
7ed taken, to guard that place. But what he had done proved 
the fruitleſ} Br Remeville, or St. Megrin, I don't remember 
ew 228 which, retook it two days after with all manner of | 
ted acility, the inhabitants having declared for the king, La 

Lande, who'commanded there for the piifice, made a pretty 3 
ort great reſiſtance in the vaults of the church belonging to the ' 4 
the n defended for two or three days. __ 
ear There was a great commotion. at the parliament upon the 1 
ind 14th. Many confuſed voices were heard, demanding that the N 
of company ſhould deliberate upon finding out means for pre- | 
to venting the inſolences and the ſeditions that happened daily in ö 
hat the town, and even in the parliament-hall, The duke, who | 
do was informed of it, and who was afraid that under that pre- | 
nd tence the Mazarinians of the parliament would oblige the ' 
ew company to take ſomeſteps contrary to his intereſt, came to | 
his the parliament pretty 5 and he ſed that i 
tu- the company ſhould give him a full power. eder, 9 
which was inſpired to the duke by Mr. de Beaufort, in a | 
of heat, without any view, and upon very light grounds, * 4 
eat duced three ill s$ ; the firſt of which was, that the whole | 
company was perſuaded that it was done upon mature delibe- | 
the ration: the ſecond, that it leſſened the duke very much, his 1 
all birth and his poſt, conſidering the conjunctures, having no | 
to need of a borrowed authority: and the third, that the preſi- | 
he dents took ſo much courage at it, that they durſt tell the duke | 
fo to his face, that none were ignorant of the reſpe& they owed | 
him, and that for that reaſon they thought it proper to for- | 
hat bear to inſert his propoſal in their regiſters. Nothing is ſo 
to dangerous as that appear myſterious, and are not 
in, ſoz becauſe they raiſe all the envy which myſterious thi 
zhe never fail to do, and that they are even an obſtacle to the ad- s 
vantages which it is ſappoſed they will bring. 
in The duke, upon the 15th, a ſad experience of that 
ed. truth, for he had the vexation to fee a printer ſummoned to 
up appear before the chambers, for publiſhing 'a pamphlet, 
ne, wherein it was ſaid that the 3 had re all their 
ng authority, and that of the w 1 inig@he 1 Fog 
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ſwered him ſomething which I have fo 


Neſmond had ſpoke, 


into the grand chamber, demanding 


MEMOIRS Or THE 
duke. He told me that evening, lowing ik BY 5 lon 
wondered that Mr. de Meyenne, d 4 , + 
not able to bear the impertinencies of g's. company, adding 
even to that „ r Hill more licentious. I an- 
but I remember 
| ſmiled at it, and fet it down in Ms table-book, ROY 
to me, I will paraphraſe it to the prince. 

| the 16th, the prefident de Neſmond made hj 


| RIM; mp which the king bad » After 
M08 read in the preſence of the deputies, to to 
that be 


- REED two or three days. Afﬀter the preſident 


the att attorney gave an account 0 
that SET that the troops 


Id | 


is deputation, 


had made for cavling like- 
dge of St. Cloud, and at Neu- 
had named on his fide the mareſchal 
ith a b PAGSE 76 hller the nate 

ſegt by the duke, to confer 
ſchal of or he, ,__ of x ing to 
that the count de Bethune, who 
duke to hat hat effect, * conferred 
zullion, de Villeroi, and * Telker, and 
„ 2 d for his good of Paris, 


is majeſty 
to grant that 2 «4 dd bs Bae” the princes 
id execute on their fide what they were engaged to on the 
ſame account. The attorney-general, who was aſſiſted by 
Mr. Bignon, advocate-general, preſented afterwards to the 
8 a writing, ſigned by the king, - and counter - ſig ned 
by à ſecretary of ſtate, importing that his majeſty would, 
without delay, ſend for two ents and two counſellors, 
2 of each 5 to inform them of his will in reſpect to 
the remonſtrances. , Upon this the parliament ordered new 
ones to. be made, in which the cardinal's name ſhould be 
mentioned with till a greater aggravation. 
Nothing conſiderable paſſed in the aſſemblies of the cham- 
bers of the twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth of Mz PE 
Upon the twenty-ninth, the deputies f 2 3 ſts came 
embly of the 
chambers to deliberate about the —_ of raiſing the ſum of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand livres, de to the man 
155 ſhould bring, the cardinal dead or alive, . Juſt at that 
time, 


wy * 


ſhould order an anſwer in writing to be 


off of „and having explained 
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ume, the vicar · general to the archbiſhop coming into the bar 
of the king's counſel, to cunfer about the expoling the ſhrine 
of Sainte Genevieve, le clerk de Courcelles ſaid wittily 
enough on that occaſion, * We are this day ordering a double 
© holy-day z a ſolemn ponies of our patronels's ſhrine, 
, ad the allaſſination of a cardinal. It is time to ſpeak of 
the ſiege of Eſtampes. k 7 18 | 
# You have ſeen that it was agreed on both ſides that the 
troops ſhoyld be removed ten leagues off of Paris. Mr. de 
Turenne, who ſome time before had uſed thoſe of the princes 
pretty roughly at the ſuburbs of Eſtampes, where the regi- 
ments of foot of Burgundy, and of horſe of Wirtemberg 
and of Brow; had ſuffered very much, retolved upon cruſh- 
of them altogether in the town itſelf ; and the weakneſs 
the place, as well as that of the generals, made him be- 
lieve that the thing was not impracticable. The count de 
Tavannes, who commanded there for the prince, (meſſieurs 
de Beaufort and de Nemours being at Paris) made one of the 
fineſt and moſt vigorous defences that has been ſeen in our 
days. There was much blood ſhed on both ſides. The 
Chevaliers de la Vieuville and de Parabere were wounded 
there. The attacks were frequent and vigorous, and the de- 
fence was anſwerable. The mal number had at laſt yielded 
to the ſtronger, if the duke of * Lorrain had not come very - 
a-propos to oblige Mr. de Turenne to raiſe the ſiege. This 
March of Mr. de Lotrain's deſerves to be explained to you. 

The Spaqiards had been for a pretty long time preſſing of 
him to enter into France for the aſſiſting the Ne | The 
duke and dutcheſs of Orleans had been earneſtly foliciting of 
him to the like effect. His anſwer to the Spaniards was, de- 
manding money of them ; and to the duke and dutcheſs of 
Orleans was, his demanding the towns of Jametz, Clermont, 
and Stenay, which had formerly belonged to him, and which 
the king ſince given the prince of Conde. The duke 
forced me one day to dictate to Fromont an inſtruction for 
5 le Grand, whom he was ſending. to Bruſſels, in order to per- 

* ſuade the duke of Lorrain; . I may ſincerely ſay, that it 

is the only thing of that nature that I did during the whole 
me courſe of that war. I was continually telling the duke, that 
he I would preſerve the ſatisfaction pf being able to think in- 
of wardly, that I had pothing to do in an affair where every 
an z | thin 8 
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ie, * Chatles the fourth, duke of Lorrain, 
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thing went © a la peggio;* » and I had almoſt uſed him 


even to ceaſe to aſk my opinion upon what paſſed, by anſwer. 


ing him always with monoſyllables. He was one day chiding 


me for it, when I added, * Tis true, fir, and that monoſyl- 


© lable is always the ſame, always No.“ I could not obſerve 
the fame conduct in reſpect to the duke of Lorrain's march; 
far the duke of Orleans defired abſolutely, and the dutcheſ 
fill more than he, that I ſhould draw up the inſtruRtiog 
which 1 have juſt now mentioned. I don't know whether 
it found the duke of Lorrain already inclined that way, but 
he marched with his army, which was compoſed of eight 
thouſand men, all vet&ans and good ſoldiers, He left them 
* at Ligni, and came himſelf to Paris, entering the city on 


horſeback, with an incredible applauſe of the people. The 


duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde went to meet him 
©n the laſt of May, as far as Bourget, and were accompa- 
nied by meſſieurs de Beaufort, de Nemours, de Rohan, de 
Sully, de la Rochefoucaut, de Gaucourt, de Chavigny, and 


Von Gabriel de Toledo. It happened -4 chance that theſe | 


two laſt marched a-breaſt — the entry. e duke, = hated 
Chavigny, told it me in the evening, tranſported with joy at 
it; and my anſwer was, that 1 — * what could occaſion 
His ſurprize; that Mr. de Chavigny did no more than what 


the prefident Jeanning, who been one of the ableſt mi- 


niſters of Henry IV. had formerly done; that the only dif- 
Ference was, that the prefident Jeanning had ſquadroned with 
- the Spaniards before he was a miniſter, and Mr. de Chavigny 
did it not till after he had been one. The duke Was very well 
> pm with the apology, which he got to be writ down, and 
had ſeveral copies of it maliciouſly diſperſed up and down, in 
_ a manner that I found one upon his ſtair-caſe, and another at 
the Cours a quarter of an hour after. I kept myſelf very 
reſerved in reſpect to the duke of Lorrain; and though he 
was brother*o the dutcheſs of Orleans, to whom I was very 
particularly attached, all I did was to ſend a gentleman to 
afſure him of my ſervices. The duke of Orleans defired 
that T ſhould ſee him, in which there was ſome difficulty, the 
dukes of Lorrain pretending to take the upper hand of car- 
dinals they go to viſit. We met at the dutcheſs of Orleans's, 
and afterwards in the duke's gallery, where there is no rank 
obſerved, and where, beſides, ſuppoſing there had been any, 
no difficulty bad aroſe, becauſe he did not diſpute me — 
2 | | | ran 
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rank in a third place. This conference was wholly fpent in 


civilities and in railleries, in which he was inexhauſtible. He 


took a fancy; two or three days after, to ſee me at the no+ 


vices houſe at the Jeſuits, where I met him at the dutcheſs of 
Orleans's deſire. I began by telling him, that I was very 
ſorry that the Roman ceremonial had not given me leave to 
pay him my reſpects at his houſe, as I ſhould have wiſheg; 
and he immediately repaid me in the. ſame coin, by ſaying, _ 
that'he was ſorry at heart that the ceremonial of- the empire. 
ſhould have hindered his waiting on me at my houſe, and his 


uſing me as he could have wiſhed. He aſked me after wards- 
without any preamble, whether I thought his noſe ſo proper 


to be fillipped ? and then going on, he railed at the archduke, 
and at the duke and dutcheſs of Orleans, who made him re- 
ceive a dozen fillips on the noſe every day, by obliging him to 
come and ſuccour the prince of E, who detained what 
belonged to him. From this he entered into a detail of pro- 
poſals and overtures, of which I proteſt I underſtood not one 
word,” I thought that my beft way was to anſwer him by a 
diſcourſe, which, I can aſſure you, he could make but little 
of. He has remembered this as long as he lived; and when 
he returned into Lorrain the firſt compliment he fent me, by 
the Abbot de St. Michael, was, that he did not doubt but 
that. we ſhould for the future underſtand. one another better 
than we had done at the Jeſuits at Paris. To tell you the 
truth, I had been to blame, if I had ſpoke more clearly than 
he, being ſo well informed of what was paſſing every where 
in reſpe& to him. I had ſure notice that the court offered 
him in a manner carte-blanche ; and I was not ignorant, that 
though he might fill it almoſt as he pleaſed, he gave ear 
however to much leſſer propoſals. | 
Madam de Chevreuſe, who had not left Paris at that 


time, told him, rather in jeſt than ſeriouſly, that he might 


perform the gallanteſt action in the world, by obligin . 
de Turenne to raiſe the fiege of Eſtampes, which wank fully 
ſatisfy both the duke and the Spaniards z and by returning 
immediately after with his army into Flanders, which would 
to the laſt degree pleaſe the queen, whoſe particular ſervant he 
had all along profeſſed himſelf to be. This propoſal, which 
might pleaſe both ſides, agreed very well with his wavering 
way. He reſolved upon it without any more ado, and ma- 
dam de Chevreuſe yer herſelf for it at court, where they 
were not ſorry to cover the neceſſity they were in of raifing 
the ſiege of Eſtampes, with ſome appearance of a negotiation, 

which. 


| after the ſiege was raiſed, was a ſure mark that I was not de- 
 fishied with himſelf in reſpeR to that action. For though he 
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keep the word be had given bim to re 
tries 
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which they magni the public, with a thouſand 


lgar reaſonings as 
many myſteries. Nothing in the — —1 leſs 


myſterious than what paſſed on theſe occaſions; and though I 
was at that time not at all in the confidence either of madan 

dr mademoiſelle de Cheyreuſe, as you have already ſeen, I 

well enough informed of it, againſt both. their wills, to 

of the certain truth of what I have ſaid, The 

dende mhich the duke of Lorrain followed, the next day 


ved, or was at leaſt a proof that he remained not long ſa- 


he duke of the ſervice he had done him in obliging 
t to raiſe the fiege of Eſtampes, in the higheſt terms, 
it appeared to me ſoon after, that he was aſhamed of the 
re made, ag that that was the reaſon that obliged 


not promiſed, . during which the troops of Lorrain entrenched 
themſelves, Mr. de Turenne being advanced with the king's 
army, baving paſſed the river Yerre, and having drawn up 
his army in battalia, in the preſence of the Lorramers, every 
Dody was expecting that both armies would have given the 


 fignal for a battle, which certainly had been bloody, conſi - 


: 


w 
1 
RI 


lering the goodneſs of the troops on both ſides, but which 
would probably have turned to the advantage of thoſe of the 
king; —— the Lorrainers wanted ground. At that criti- 
cal inſtant, my lord Jermin came to Mr. de Turenne, ac- 
tres; him that the duke of Lorrain was ready to execute 
what been agreed upon, on ſuch and ſuch terms. A ne- 
; was immediately entered into; and the king of 

„Who, upon the likelihood of a battle, had joined 
Mr. de Turenne, went himſelf backward and forward, It 


that he ſhould put into Mr. de Turenne's poſſeſſion, the bk 
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the yer; that Mr T ſhould make oof 
Ea uh 


boats to pals ne ine, and ſtop the pal age of 


qroaps that were marched « out of Eftampes , mt wh 15 troops _ 


I belonging to the 0 Pal were in the * of Conde's N. 


* 


| bled for fear wo ſh; 
E. o was fick at that time, was 


going 1 of the city at that conjunctufe. 11 return to the 
Was 


a them in a work that ought to 


00 imaginary than real, and fo 
an 


reaſonings of all 
unactive, or at moſt me of on the defenſive, is always a 


] 1 b Fore into Paris ; and proviſions ſhou 

f the king's « _ to the Joke rr Lorraip's tt ogps 

; during * . beſe two laſt articles cio a not 
much along, Me de Turehne faying, "that he was 

bln ds, uke oof To G ben Wa fave the 2 
2 ts furni ng them with proviſions, 


would take care to provide for themſelves ugon 
. ; 4. as for the liberty that was aſked for the troops 
princes to ſafely into Paris, Mr. de Tu 


2 grins CS Joy; ſe he was ſure that that would more 


brought hs. camp 15 or fix hundred volunteers from 
> Amo the citzfe oh told the duke the next day in the even- 


at they d much frigbtened, Og | he was trou- 
perk 
r that reaſon ag againſt their | 


ve had ſo little ſhare i in the gaſt aſſemblies of the cham - 
Bk. the affairs have laſt meiioned, that 1 . 7 
for ſome - time in doubt with m ſelf W 1 1 ſhould 
k optily ſpeaking, 
t mere] y the account which you. babe commanded me o 
Fi you of my actions. It is certain that my enen 
appened juſt at a time when the ſtate of thi gs, as Ih have 


deen explaining to you before, had preyented my afting al- 


"moſt in any manner, though I had continued to affilt at the 
deliberations o f the rliament. I was now deprived by.m 

dignity to fit ind ſpe Nike there, and as you have leen before,” 1 
ore but little at the duke's palace. As for the movement 
gave myſelf there, I can aToro 7 ou AN fincerely, that it was 
nly as ſpeculative men 
pleaſed to fancy, But as 1 5 were pleaſed to fancy all 
manner of e upon my account, 1 was contihually expoſed 
to te diſtruſt of ſome, to the apprehenſion of others, and to the 
"The part I ated, which was to keep. 


dangerous part to att, 
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every thing conſiderable that happens in a ſtate, 
in a work that ought to relate only to one's own per- 
a man dwells upon matters in Which he has had no 
* Bag — of . have ory out with care 
to di t nature, others which 
really belong to theſe, irs; but it has been impoſſible 
for me to do it, becauſe | figure I have (though but 
and that fol- 
wes them ſuch 

it would be 
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were entirely diſtinguiſhed. This * me to go on wi 

what was paſſing at that time, in which I intend however to 
be as ſhort as le, {on extreme eren i yl el 
ple's memoirs but with T will only 


mention matters of 
own, and only wy” 6 4 Jt 


in reſpeR only to the moſt A deliberations. I ſhall 
forbear even mentjgning the others, being perſuaded that it is 
more than ſuffici 4 bs tell you, that they were wholly em- 
ployed in declamations agyioſt the cardinal, in complaints and 
In arreſts againſt the inſolencies and the ſeditions of the peo- 
ple, and in the prince's diſowning theſe ſeditions, which for 
the moſt part were indeed but too natural an effect of the peo · 
ple's Ag öde 
Upon the firſt of June the duke ſent to the parliament to 
know what ſeat they would gp the Jobs of Lorrain in the 
aſſemblies of ok nay he company anſwered unani- 
mouſiy, That the duke of Lorrain being an enemy to the 


tate, they could give him no ſeat at all + The duke, 


bo honoured me with à viſit two or three days after, upon 
account of adefluxion I had in my eyes, ſaid to me, Could 
you have believed that the parliament would have made me 
* that anſwer ?* To which I replièd, I could have much 
* — /9rg-<y he que "He bo run the hazard of 
c ng them t ion ied in an angry tone, 
be Lp ventured it, the . had faid chat I had 
.* been a Mazarinian,” This word diſcovers the 9 
all the duke's — at that time. 4M 


felf-love. It looks as if one incorporated one's 
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bent, on account of the approach of the troops of Lor- 
min, who were come on this fide of Lagny, and who com- 
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There was a great commo tion at the parliament upon the 


mitted great diſorders in Brie. This was ſpoken of in the 


. * 


parliament with the ſame ſurprize and horror, as if there had 


been no manner of diviſions in the kingdom. . 

Upon the tenth, the preſident de Neſmond reported what 
had paſſed in the deputation ſent to the king, who from the 
beginning of the fiege of Eftampes had advanced as far ag* 


Melun. His majeſty's anſwer was, That the company might 


ſend whom they pleaſed to confer with thoſe whom he ſhould 


name, about re-eſtabliſhing the public quiet. The company 


deliberated upon this, and they reſolved to ſend the ſam de- 
ties back to court to be better informed of the king's will, 
t to renew however the remonſtrances againſt Mazarin. 
Both the duke and the prince had been againſt hig xeſolution, 
maintaining that no propoſals about a conferenes ght to Be 
hearkened to, except the firſt article was actually and effec< 


wally for the removing the cardinal. 


The complaints were renewed upon the fourteenth; again: 
the approach of the troops of Lorrain, and were carried fo 


far as to occaſion the ſending for the king's counſel, whoſe. 


eortlufions were, that the duke of Orleans ſhould be deſired 
to oblige them to retire. A counſellor, whoſe name I don't 
remember, having. faid, that he could not imagine how the 
retreat of thoſe” troops could be of 28 the company 
conſidering upon what terms they were witit the court; Me. 
nardeau anfwered, That that obliging the company ftill 
the more to take off all manner of pretences that might be 
made uſe of for calumniaging them with the king, his opinion 
was, that they ſhould out an arreſt injoining the com- 
mons to fall upon them. A further deliberatiin upon this 
was however put off till the duke © I be preſent, It is: 
wr that you imagine that the duke df Lorrain'f retreat, of 
which ] have ſpoken, and which was known at Paris upon 
the-fixteenth, made no great impreſſion upon people's minds, 
having been fo generally wiſhed for. That EE was: 
. 
f aimed againſt his a were that 
made the — erp. inſt his AL is not extra- 
ordinary that mem ſnould not know themſelves > there are 
times where it may be faid, that they have loſt all feeling. 
Upon the twentieth, the preſident de Neſmond- reported 
what had paſſed in „ ſent to the king at Melun, 
5 and. 
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and got his majeſty's anſwer to be read to the company, the 
*Jubliance of which-was z That though his majeſty could nor 
de ignorant that the demand that was made.about the removal 
of cardinal Mazarin, was no more than a pretence, he might 
yo be ingpced to grant Iſa thing, wp cardinal him- 
was eyery day pr im to, (after having repaired his 
- hanour by ſuch declarations as his innocence 9 his 
majeſty was aſſured that he might have good and ſubſtantial 
fſureties on the part of the princes, for the execution of what 
: they, bad offered in caſe of that removal: That his majeſty 
red therefore to know: 1 
1. Whether in that caſe they will renounce all man- 
_ nelvf leagues and aſſociations made with foreign princes? 
2. Whether this will put an end to thei ee 
3. Whether they will attend on his majeſty? - 
yt Ke they will ſend back the foreigners that are in 
5. Whether they will diſbandtheir-forces? _ 
6. Whether Bourdeaux will ſubmit to its duty, as well as 
the prince of Conti, and madam. de Longueville ? | 
7. Whether the places which the prince has fortified will 
de put into their firit ſtate ? 1 | 
| heſe are the chief of the twelve queſtions, on which the 
duke of Orleans ſpoke with a great deal of emotion, ſaying, 
That Ra 40 a thing 2 ga ng France, and a 
prince of the blood, hould be brought in this manner upon 
de steel 10 be alked queſtions, as if the declaration they both 
df them had made Milaying down their arms as ſoon as 
cardinal Mazarin ſhould de out of the Kingdom, was not more 
_ = than ſpfficient to content the court that their inten- 
tions there were good. The y began to deliberate on 
tis, but they could not make an end, and ſo the deliberati 
was put off till the negt day. * * 
The duke not bein able to come to the pachament npen 
- the aiſt, by reaſon of a great fit of the cholic, which he | 
_— had in the night, nothing was debated there in the preſence/of 
the prince, but how to find out a fund for the ſubGſtence of 
= the very much in the city, and about raiſing 
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poor, who ſuffered. 
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CARDINAL: DE AE 2 bog 
E been in the morning 2 great commotion = 


he e- 100. which meſſieurs de Vanau and Partial 
ot would 1 — killed, if it had not been for him, he thought 
al. ' that the beſt way for diverting the mob from coming to the 
zht liament, was to afſemble them at the Place-R Royale; whe 
m- he gare them a rendezvous for the afternoon. He 
his * or five thouſand to hom he made a eh 
his of. ſermon, $0.9 meh — tp r other end than to ex- 
tial 7 — to the parliament. 
bat 7 perſons ow L bad ; 
lty ie hi ther on be credited ear, 
which bad already Daſs a „ n of the 
an- counſellors, made them believe that that aſſembly 888 
| br, for their undoing. This fear redoubled at ſpeeches 
hich the fancied that Mr. de Beaufort was making, and it 
| 2 , that it was not in the pow r either of the 
> 10 | r and to 3 
- —.—. What happened that ſame day to the 
dent de Maiſops, i in the ſtreet called de Touren did not 
1 as cye.to raiſe their courage. He was very near being killed 
by a multitude of people as he was coming out of the duke's 
will alace, and it was with a great deal of difficulty that the pringe 
d Mr. de Beaufort could fave him. What happened on 
this occaſion ſhewed that Mr. de Beaufort was pot aware that 
the aſſembling the mob t ther is always the putthg them 
in a commotion. It app by e: to be ſo, for two 


or three days after his fine ſermon, the ſedition grew ſtronger 
than it had yet been; and the — * de Novion was even 
Nied in the ſtreet, and run the greateſt riſk poſſible. 

On the 2gth the princes declared in the aſſembly of the 
.chambers, that as bog as the cardinal was out of the g- 
dom, they would 4 faithfully execute all the articles N 
alked of them, in the king's anſwer, and would afterwards 
ſend deputies to conclude what ſhould remain undone. Upon 

this the company gave out an arreſt, ordering that the depu- 

ties of the parliament ſhould inceſſantly return to D 40 

oy the inces declaration to the king, 

a N the ee won to the partiament on. we 

enty · ſixth 

| Ma the twenty-ſeventh, the profident de Noviow went - 

G per- 
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4 . — 
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were ſpent in giving che veceffary orders 
REL e 1 : which ako no (mall trouble, 
thoſe 2 — themſelves often enou the 


of the aten F. tame wo daun, 1 


war 


prince, who had had ſome fits of a tertian „went 
as far as Einard to meet his ei ag, wen 
Eſtampes; and az the court had in no manner of way ob- 
ſerved what had been promiſed there, in reſpec of their re- 

g neighbourhood of Paris, he thought 
-not himſelf on to remove his, which made him poſt his 
ſmall army 2 ———— — 


Mr. de Turenne, who was with the king's army about 
St. Dennis, whither his majeſty was likewiſe come in perſon 
to be nearer Paris; Mr. de Turenne, I ſay, built a of 
boats at Epinat, with an intent to come and attack the enemy 
before they bad time * retire. Mr, de Favannes had notice 
8 him of it, and ſent the like to the prince, who came to 

$ camp with all diligence. He marched off-m the evening 
ker came towards Paris, intending to arrive at Charenton by 

of day, to paſs there the Marne, and take a poſt from 
he Hr not be diſlodged. But Mr. de Turenne 
beer not time to do it, for he attacked his rear guard in 
| ſuburb of St. Dennis. The prince loſt there but a few 
men of the regiment of Conti, and he ſent the duke of Or- 
Jeans word by the count deFieſque, that he might rely upon 
his reaching the ſuburb of St. Anthony, in which he ſhould, 
he ſaid, have more room to defend himſelf, It is on this oc- 
cahon, more than on any other, that I am ſorry that the 
rines has not given me, as he had promiſed, an account of 
his actions. What he did that was ons of the fineſt of 
his whole life. I have heard from Laigues, who underſtood 
war affairs, and was with him all that day, though he was 
more diſeontented at him than all the world beſides, that he 
ſhewed ſomething in this occafion beyond humarffiyalour, and 
human ty. T ſhould be inexcuſable if I undertook to 
give you the detail of the greateſt and moſt hervie action m 
| the world, from the memoirs that were 27 which 1 
rr 
Jou, that after the moſt hloody and — fight in the 
world, he ſaved his troops, which were but a handful of men, 
— Mr. * * 
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of the mareſchal de la Ferté. He loſt there the chunt de 
Boſſu, a Fleming, la Roche Giffart, Flammatin, and de Hac- 
queſt, of the houſe of Montmorency. Meſficurs de la 
ochefoucaut, de Tavannes, de Cogny, the viſcount de 
Melun, and the chevalier de Fort were wounded there. On 
the king's fide, Eſclainvillier was wounded, and meſſieurs de 
St. Megrin and Mancini were killed. I cannot expreſs to 
you the duke's agitation all the time the fight laſted.” "All 
Tu events filled up his thoughts for a While, and were 
cceeded, as is uſual in fuch caſes, by a view of all impoſſi- 


ble events. Jouy, whom he ſent ſeven times to me in leſs 


than three hours, told me that there were moments in which 
he was afraid that the city would revolt againſt him and 
othets, wherein he feared that it would declare too much for 
the prince. He ſent perſons unknown to ſee what was deing 
at my houſe, and nothing encouraged him thoroughly, but 


the hearing that T had only my Switzer to guard my door. 


This 1 was told by Bruneau the next day, who coffeluded. 


from it, that there was no great danger fince I was'no 1 
guarded againſt it. Mademoiſelle, who had done her utmoſt 
with the duke to oblige him to go into the ftteet called St. 


Anthony, to cauſe the gate to be opened to the prince, who 
began to be extremely preſſed in the ſuburb, took the reſolu- 
tion to go thither herſelf. She went into the Baſtille, the 
entrance of which, Louviere, out of reſpe&;” durſt not 
refuſe her. She cauſed the cannon to be fire> upon the 


troops of the marefchal de la Ferté, which were advancing 


with a defign to take in flank thoſe of the prince, Sheafter- 


Wards harangued the guard that was at the gate of St. 
Anthony, which was opened to the Prince, who entered the 


i with bis army, of which the ſoldiers, thongh much dif- 
abled, appeared coyered with more glory ſtill than wounds. 


This famous fight happened upon the ſecond of July.” 


A general aſſembly at the town-houſe, which had been. 
ordered on the firſt of Ju the parliament, to adviſe about 
what was to be done for the fafety of the city, was beld there 
upon the fourth in the afternoon. - Both the duke and "the 


prince aſſiſtecꝭ there, upon | ce of thanking the city for 
giving entrance to their the day that the fight — Sac 


ed; but in reality, to engage the aſſembly to unite ſtill more 


_ "firiflly with them, This wis at leaſt” what the duke was 
made to believe; but there was another deſign, which I 


* 


Son to Broufel, 


ant governor of the Baſtile. | 
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trempled at it. The pripce's civil manner of doing 
been both praiſed e I had ſuffered by 155 A 
loſs of reputation, for ke ing in 7 42555 ſo defen 
and 1 muſt have confeſſt to 

| pou: deal of temerit y and of imprudence, nat to have fote- 
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g it bad 


12 


myſel ave been guil 


a thing fo fea 
againſt the prince, and rendered it, by the event, as fatal As 


ble. Fortune turned that fine d 


| the blackeſt of all enterprizes could have been. 


The commotion being begun towards the Place-Danpliles, 
forcing thoſe that went by to put (raw in their bats, Mr 
e Cumont, a counſellor of the parliament, and a Feular ; 


| 2 of the prince's, who had been obliged to do as the 


reſt, went in great haſte to give notice of this to the duke, 


| and to intreat him to . the prince, who was in the — 8 


oing out whilſt that commotion laſted, which 


e ed, 4 he told the duke, to have been "raiſed {ide 'by 
left 


'the Mazarinians, or by the cardinal de Retz, for royi 
the prince, He this the dukggan after his bighnefs, . 
going down th privy-ſtairs, Ma who had his coach ready 
come to my houſe and execute his defign, The duke ma 


uſe of his 5 and even of Wa to keep him 


He made him dine with him, and carried him 988 
s to the town · houſe, where the aſſembly was to be helg. 


They ſtaid there only to return, their thanks to the compan 
and to repreſent the neceſſity there was of finding out . 


going. 


to defend N againſt Mazarin, after which they came 
away. The ſight of a trumpeter, who 7 . at * 
: yore from,the Fn 


ing, with an got for the aſſem 
for a week, A th the peopl e who were 1 VG the, BR, 


ing inceſſa that the city gught "to unite With 'the 
ars. e officers, whom 5 2 had interſperſed i in 
the morning. with the mob, not havin received e orders. 
they expect Red, were not able to ſtop "Gr | fury. "The firſt 


object it itſelf upon, was the town-houſe, T 
Fo | 5 hey 


thot at th ows,; they let fire to the doors; they entered 
in, ſword in hand. They maſſacred Mr. le Gras, a maſte 
of requeſts, and, Mr. Miron, a maſter in the chamber of * 
counts, and one of the moſt honeſt men, and of the 5 
credit with the e people, that was in Paris, There were, be- 
hides, twenty-five or thi citizens that periſhed i in this be- 
caſion, and the matſechal de I Hopital c gel the danger but 
by a miracle, and by the belp of the Went Barentin. A 
Young man of N ned Noblet, of whom I have alrea 
ken, in re * encounter 1 had with Mir. de a 
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" Rochefoucaut-at the parliament, had likewiſe the luck 
to do ſerviceable to the mareſchal on this occaſion. wo luc 
1 what eſſect the town-houſe ſet on fire, and the 
bleed ht ade hope The r was at 

: 9 were ſhut up in an inſtant, 
| Things remained for a while in that fad, and Ie was about fix 


in the afternoon - before the citizens awaked and came to 


themſelves in ſome pn On ſet up barricadoes to 
| Rop the ſeditious, who diſperſed al of themſelves. Ma- 
© demouſelle contributed howeyer to it. She went herſelf, ac- 
_ companied by Mr. de Beaufort, to the Greve, where ſhe found 
 fome- of them left, whom the drove away. Theſe wretches 
„ to her than to the bal, which the curate 


55 J 
| The biſhop of Chalons came to my houſe in the height of 


_ *this commotion, the fear he had for my perſon being ſtronger 


_than that he ſhewed for his n in a conjuncture where no- 
body without ex n could reckon themſelves ſafe in walk- 
ing the ſtreets. found me ſo little precautioned againſt 
the danger, that he made me aſhamed of it, and I cannot con- 


ceive even at this time what could oblige me to be fo careleſs 


'on an occaſion in which I had, or at teaſt might have, ſo great 
a need to look to myſelf. This has perſu me, as much 
as any other thing in the world, that men are often valued 


— 


ſed my firmneſs, when it o _— have blamed my 
This laſt was real, the was only imagina- 
The truth is, that I had made no manner of reflection 
a Be Anger which I began to be ſenfible of as ſoon as I 
was made to perceive it. Mr. de Caumartin ſent at that in- 
Kant to his houſe for a thouſand piſtoles, with which I made 
ſome ſoldiers, fot he found me without money, I joined them 
to ſome reformed officers which I had always e ves out of 
lord Montroſs's remains. The marquis de Sabliere, 
2 I of the regiment of Valois, furniſhed me with a hun- 


| ed of his beſt ſoldiers, commanded: by two captains of his 


iment that were domeſtics of mine. Querieux. brought 
1% armes out of the company 8 
com and Buſſy Lamet forty choſen men. out of the 
garriſon of Mezieres. I furniſhed all my, houſe and'all the 
towers of Notre-Dame with granadoes. I took ſome mea- 
Caxes, in caſe of an attack, with thoſe of the Ponts of Nötre- 


s, which they ought the moſt to be blamed for. The 
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myſelf, at end of the troubles, a cardinal, and 9 
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Dame, and of St. Michael, who were mighty well affected 
to me. In fine, I put myſelf in a condition to diſpute the 
ground, and to be no more ee inſults. 
This conduct a iſer than the blind ſceuri in 
which 1 had been for ſome time. And yet it was not ſo in 
effect, compared at leaſt with that which I ſhould have fol- 
lowed, had I been of minding only my own * 
by taking hold of the opportunity which fortune preſen 
me with. There Was gothing more natural, both in reſpect 
to my profeſſion, and to the condition I was in, than to leave 
Paris, after a commotion which threw the public hatred upon 
a-party that appeared at that time the moſt oppoſite to me. 1 
had not loſt by it thoſe that were my friends among the Fron- 
deurs, becauſe they had looked upon my retreat as upon a' 
reſolution to which I was brought by neceſſity. I ſhould in- 
ſenſibly have reconciled myſelf with thoſe that were lovers of 
peace, who could hardly have refuſed to take 'my part, be- 
cauſe had looked on me as on one that was exiled for a 
cauſe which they had themſelves eſpouſed. The duke could 
not have complained of me for myo lace in which 
it appeared he was no longer maſter. Cardinal Mazarin had 
himſelf been obliged in that caſe, both in reſpect to decency 
and to intereſt, to ky meaſures with me; and it was even 
naturally impoſſible but that the court's animoſity againſt me 
muſt have diminiſhed conſiderably, by a conduct that would 
have much contributed to blacken that of its enemies. M 


retreat might have been attended with circumſtances whi 


would have eaſily prevented my ſharing the public hatred 
that was borne againſt Mazarin. In order to that, my buſineſs 
would have only been to retire into the country of Retz, 
without going to court; and that bad even cleared me from 
the ſuſpicion of Mazarinianiſm for the time paſt. In that 
manner I had got off from the daily trouble in which I was, 
and from that which I foreſaw for the future, without ſeeing 
in what other manner I could ever be able to diſentangle my- 
ſelf from it. In that manner I had patiently expected what 


it had pleaſed Providenge to order in relation to the fate of 


the two parties, without running any of the riſks which I was 
at every inſtant expoſed to from both fides. In that manner 1 
bad appropriated to myſelf the love of the public, which the 

that is conceived againſt any violent action, never fails 
to beſtow upon him that ſuffers, In that manner I had found 
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" 
always a vain-glory, when it hinders us from doing thin 

F you than thoſe it propoſes, We muſt aw a 

hes hat nothing but experience can teach men not to prefer what 

IÞ tickles them. for the preſent, to. what would afterwards af- 

2 real pleaſure: 1 have made that ob- 
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wiſe very thin. The preyolt-des-marchands,. who badfaved 
his life merely by a miracle, the day of the maſſacre, had 
ceaſed to aſſiſt there. The mareſchal de I'Hapital kept doſe 
and private at home. The duke of Orleans, in 8 very thin 
aſſembly, got choſen in their room, Mr. de Beaufort: for 
governor of Paris, and Mr, Brouſſel tor preyaſt - dea; manch- 
ands. The parliament ordered their deputies, who were at 
dt. Dennis, to preſs the court for an anſwer z and in caſe they 
could obtain none, to came back to their ſeats in parliament 


nth the deputies wrote a letter to the com- 


in their own names, confiding al thoſe 
which the parliament had ſent. The arreſt that was given 
upon this was conformable to the duke's ſpeech ; and it or- 
_ dered their deputies to continue their inſtances for the removal 
ol che cardinal. The princeſs wrote likewile. to the preſident 
de Neſmond to aſſure him that they would continue firm to 
their reſolutions of laying down their arms as ſoon as the 
cardinal ſhguld be effectu ly 8 | The 
Upon the ſeventeenth the deputics ſent word to the parlia · 
ment that the king had left St. Dennis to go to Pontaiſe 3 
that he had commanded them to follow him, but that upon 
their making a difficulty of it he had ordered them to remain 
- at St. Dennis. 7 6 20 5 
Upon the eighteenth they acquainted the company chat 
PPT 
them to go to Pontoiſe. The company grew Y warm at 
and gave out an arreſt whereby it was ordered that their 
deputies ſhould return inceſſantly to Paris. The duke of 
Orleans, the prince of Condé, and Mr. de Beaufort, went 
out themſelves with twelve hundred horſe to fetch them back, 
N ö | S 
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-to' thew the people the great danger they reſcued them 


_ from. 


| The court were not idle on their fide. Tus pet council 
22 every day ifſuing out arreſts' that annulled thoſe of 
—— They declared null and void, al that had 
been done, that was doing, and that ſhould be afterwards | 
done, in —— —U— — 2 — 
dered that the money appropriated for the payment of the 
| — rar, ſhould, for the future, be brought only to 
Oe where his majeſty ſhould refide. 
preſident de Neſmond reported to the company upon 
9 be and the other deputies had done at 
court. This report, which was filled up with objections and 
anſwers, contained, in effect, no more than what you have 
ſeen before, except an article of a letter writ by Mr. Servien 
to the deputies, importing, that in caſe that the-duke and the 
prince cqntinued to — a difficulty 6f ſending deputies in 
their own-name, his majeſty conſented that they *hould truſt 
thoſe of the with their intentions. I here were 
aſſurances in that ſame letter, that the king ſhould remove the 
- cardinal from his councils, as ſoon as the articles that might 
be diſputed in the conference ſhould be agreed upon, and 
that he would not even ſtay to do it till they were executed. 


Js The company began a deliberation upon this, which was not 


ended till the twentieth. It rn 
being detained a priſoner by cardinal Mazarin, the duke 
Orleans ſhould be defired to take upon him the quality of 
beutenant-general to his majeſty, and that the prince of Conde 
ſhould be invited to take in hand the command of the armies 
for ſo long as the cardinal ſhould remain in France; that a 
copy of this arreſt ſhould be ſent to all the parliaments in the 
kingdom, who ſhould be defired to give one in conformity to 
it. The other parliaments had no regard to that prayer, for 
— 706, 4 Bourdeaux, there was not one that did ſo 
. as put the matter into deliberation : contrary to it, that 
of Britanny bad ſuſpended all the arreſts they had before put 
out, till the Spaniſh troops that were entered into France had 
entirely evacuated the kin ngdom.” The duke was not better 


== the letters he writ to all the gover- 
of -prvinces about his new dignity; and he plainly 
ing Mr 


bad given them notice of their duty by a public arreſt given 
by the upper council, annulling that” — _ 
ct ey in ve 


2 time after, that not one of them, except- 


—_— > 


* 
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invefied the duke with his new dignity. - His authority in e- 
2 it was not ſo much as eſtabliſhed in Paris, at leaſt in 

manner it ought to have been; for two wretches hay« 
ing been condemned to be hanged. on the twenty-third for 
ſetting fire to the Town-houſe, the companies of trained- 
bmg 
to obe y. 2 / * rd rac a3 
| 48 aſſembly was ordered to be held at the Town- 
houſe upon the twenty-fourth, to adviſe about the means of 
finding money for the ſubſiſtance of the and of ſelling 


the ſtatues that were at the cardinal's palace, for a fugd to 


Sa price ſet upon the cardinal's head. 
pon the twenty-ſixth the duke ſaid in the aſſembly of the 
chambers, that his new ity of —— requir- 
ing that he ſhould have a council to adviſe with, he defired 
that company to name two of their own body to be of that 
board, and that they would likewiſe tell him whether they 
ou approve thut he ſhould defire the chancellor to 
com agreed to it; and even Mr, Bignon 
kane e = the Cato of his age, did not — | 
"Aras NN 9 
f and eloquence, that t iament had not given 
the duke the quality of n but that he might 
take it of himſelf in the preſent conjuncture, as belonging to 


bis by right of bis birth, which naturally eſtabliſhed him the 


| rate of the kingdom. In proof of this he menti- 
oned the Great, who being firſt* prince of the blood, 
bad taken that quality upon him in a diſcourſe he made in the 
time of the troubles, _ | OA 
The council for the duke was ſettled on the twenty-ſeventh, 
and was compoſed of the duke himſelf, of the prince of 
Conde, of meſſieurs de Beaufort, de Nemours, de Bally, de 
Briſſac, de la Rochefoucaut, and de Rohan; of the 
dents de Neſmond and de Longueil; of Aubri and Archer, 
3 ex in the chamber of accounts, and of Dorieux and 
Noir, preſidents in the court of aids. 2 
It was reſolved on the twenty · ninth at the Town - houſe 
aſſembly, to raiſe eight hundred thouſand livres for ĩ 
the troops of his royal highneſs, and to write to all the great 
cities of the kin to exhort them to unite with the capi- 
tal, The king ile not to annul, by arreſts of his privy- 
council, all thoſe of the parliament, and all the deliberations 
at the Town-houſe afſembly. Ar A 1 
| t 
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tenant- general to the king. 1 
— becwvſe he forced me to ee — Ir.” 1. 1 


irren nn 


Ine 1 bete myſelf of m ſe 
you but little with my 4 


that 
in the time T ve Te Yoke of and ow; obo 
upon than It is not; as you will eaſily 
for want of matter, and it is hardly poſſible to find 
+ that better deſerves to be refleted upon, and that would 
are in themſelves odd, 
ali} uacoiimien but as I was not aftor in thetn, and that 
z I fear that if I mould en- 
= Wo fat inte the detail, I might with my views mix like. 
my z and T have fo many 
that thoſe that the beſt are often falſe, that 
them for that reaſon ungrorthy of a hiſtory, a 
of ede whith is writ for a perſon to whom 
"many accounts to ſay nothing but what is 
teſtably true. I will however venture two nes 
ich I te to be altogether of that kind. 
at though 1 cannot explain enter ts 
ſprings that gave motion to what ou have 
ated, becauſe 1 had no hand in it; I can aſſure 
only one that cauſed the duke to act ſo pitifully, 
4 uaded, that every thing running at random 
15 1 to follow the : and 
the qedich oblight the prince to aR as he did, 
to a civil war, which fomented and even re- 
inſtant; in the moſt fecret receſſes of his heart, 
hed of putting quickly an end to it by way of 
| You woc obſerye that theſe movements in the 
had never any intermiſſion; and though T have already 
mentioned ther in particular as the cauſes of ſeveral of their 


121 


1 


- 


11 
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aRtions which I have explained, I think it is in ſome meaſure 


te mention them again in „ in the courſe of a 
narration that prefefits you at each inſtant with incidents of 
which you-would without doubt be wilting to know the rea- 


Tots, Which' Lam forced to omit becauſe | know nothing of 


: the particulars. 
I have told you that Thad tired the duke out with 
. Habies, I made uſe of deſignedly, and 
Lleft off - Moy on accoutit of 


new dignity of lieu- 
with Ml inp e 


treated dt as an odiovs, a pernicious, and an uſeleſs thing, 
and I explained * upon it in fo clear and plain a man- 


ner, as to N t I ſhould be extremely ſorry that all = 
wor 


STS 8 
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theiy vote for it. 1 wa in that as good as 1 


vs eonvinced,. as 1 ain fill, that the ſame reaſons which 
_ everdifallow the uſurpation of a title, which in x 


| 708 2 was 1 . 


' ma manner that ren we very 
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Faotld ſhould fot be 


my ſentiments in that reſpect, 
2 thoſe of the 1 


and that My body ſhould de 
2 1 vs any power, ſtould be capable of 


eren Mr. de Caumartin 6 himſelf in 


the king, to the kingdom, and even to the duke himfelt, $4 
low in ſome caſes a Anlpenſation from a rigid obedience, will 
to 
athority is u thing moſt eſſential. To tel e truth, 
aKed in this miner becauſe I found myſelf in a — 
maintain, not only my Words, but likewiſe my ſteps; 


in which I had mylelf ünee what e 
* agination 


at the Towti-houſe, ind Ke eren 
ple, and had made cent believe en e 
to inereaſt 


than 1 was in reality. Such a belief 14 

one's ſtren — Ih pe ienche it, nd the ad- 
> it; © well ns ofthe "other dee Which Z 

an A in 


more and more exaſſerated 
reaſon of the taxes wun 
42 Let was threttendd, of i Chen of the Town-hoaſe 
which had filled all 's minds with Horror, and of this 
illage made by the troops, which fince the fight at the fu-: 


+ of St. Anthony were ineamped in the barbs of Bt. 
Vidior, where they committed dilorders hard] es 1 
made uſe of all thoſe outrages, which 1 tobk <2 


8 


blamed them; and in that manner I was bringing 


al bat e 
to me all the loyers '6f peace that were not 
_ tached to the tardindl. In that | 


way ny 
4 ſoil, that I found m RIF w cotdition d ute, the the 
my eg, yy es Ge after having kept three 
ws bouſe on the 


1275. 


1 in the cautious manner 
which I have nienned, 1 came out of it ' With 3 'migh 
p, notwithſtanding the —_— nial. T went 
the dukes pa in the midſt of the 
troops which the prince in in re. ſuburb, not doubting but 


that I might confide enough in the people to uſe that conduct 


fafely, in which the event at leaſt ſhewed that I was not m 

taken. I return to the parliament. ' 
Upon the ſixth of Auguſt, Buchifert, ſobGitute 16 the 
attorney-general, brought. to 0 aſſembly of the chambers 
8 two 


" 


. 


| chougbt myfelf obliged to follow that conduct, in 2 an | 


ner in the diſpoſition in which Paris was. 


1 


— 
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the one directed to the y, and 
| de Neſmond, with a declaration + 
jeſty, importing the tranſlation of the parliament 
hey had taken that reſolution at court after 
had found that their ſtay at St. Dennis had not prevent. 
_edthe t nor the 'Fown-houſe from taking the fteps 
* Non... This news put the chambers into a 
—— company went on to deli 
ö was malred. that the letters and the declaration ſhould 
at the Rolle, to be duly conſidered after the cardinal 
removed out of 88 The parliament of Pon- 
ich conſiſted of fourteen perſons, gt the head of 
„ the ts Mole, Novion, and le Coigneux, 
were got out of Paris in diſguiſe, made 
Ing, tending to the removal of cardi- 
ranted their demands at the in- 
od and A, eee miniſter, who in ef. 
— to Bouillon. This 
was accompanied ev 
* ATI more ridiculWis. The — 


| __ they thu 
| g . — the thirteenth of Auguſt, that of Paris ordered that 
that ſhould. aſſift at the aſſembly at Pontoiſe ſhould be 
of their liſt and regiſter... 
the; —— ws of Pontoiſe verified the king's 
joining to the parliament, to the chamber of 
ts, and to the court of aids, that conſidering” the _ 
cardinal Mazarin, they ſhonld. declare their readi- 
f laying down their arms, provided his majeſty was 
grant an amneſty, to remove his troops from the 
of Paris to cauſe thoſe which were in Guienne 


to let the Spaniſh troops 


for | removing 
, 9 


pon ſixth the king cauſed the parliament at 
2 r which he 1 that 
taken up arms againſt 1 but with och reftriftions 


err ould find the fey i 5+ 
2 Upon 


* 


* 


that 


* 
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y-ninth; and thirty · firſt. of Auguſt, and 


the ſecond of September, nothing hardly was ſpoken 
in the aſſembly of the chambers at Paris, but of the re- 
fuſal which: the court had made to the princes of the paſſes 
which they had aſked for the mareſchal d' Eſtampes, the count 
de Fieſque, and Goulas ;. and of the king's anſwer to a 
letter of the duke of Orleans to his majeſty. The ſuhſtance 
of thit anſwer Mas: That his majeſty, wondered that the 
duke had not conſidered that after the removal of cardinal 
Mazarin, he had nothing elſe to do, according to his promiſe 
and to his declaration, than to lay down bis arms, to renounce 
all manner of aſſociations and treaties, and to cauſe the fo» 


xeign troops to retire: after which, thoſe that he ſhould ſend 


him ſhould be very welcome. 8 . 
Upon the ſecond of September that anſwer of the king's 

was examined, but the company had not time to finiſh their - 
deliberation.” All that they reſolved upon, was, that both 
the civib and criminal judges of the city of Paris ſhould be 
forbidden to publiſh any declaration from the king, without 
the parliament's order. The company came to that reſolu- 
tion upon notice given chem that theſe two judges bad re- 
ceived- the king's command to publiſh and ſet up in the city, 
the amneſty that had been verified at Pontoiſe. 

Upon the third, the company finiſhed their deliberation upon 
the king's anſwer to the duke of Orleans's letter. It was 
that the company ſhould ſend deputies to the king, to 
return him thanks for the removal of curdinal Mazarin, and 
to intreat him to return to his good: city of Paris: that the 
duke of Orleans and the prince ſhould be deſired to write to 
the king, to aſſure his majeſty that they would lay down their 
arms as foon as it had pleaſed him to ſend the neceſſary paſſes 
for the retreat of the foreign troops, and an amneſty in due 
form verified by all the parliaments of France: that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be entreated to receive the deputies of the princes 3 
that the chamber of accounts and the court of aids of Paris, 
ſhould be invited to ſend deputies: that à general aſſembly 
ſhould be held at the town-houſe; and that letters ſhould be 
vrit to the preſident de Meſmes, who was likewiſe retired to 
Pontoiſe, deiiring him to ſolicit for. the paſſes. * 


Give me leave, I beſeech you, to make à pauſe here, in 
order to conſider with ſome attention the ſcandalous and con- 
tinual illuſon with which a miniſter makes a real jeſt of the 
* name and ward of a great king 3 and with which, on 
OL, III. ' dr 


as 
the ” 
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ds other fide, the moſt acgüſt parliament of the kingdom 


 fomething of a phrenſy in them. I 23 — at that time ſome 
honeſt perſons that were perſuaded of the juſtice of the princes 
cauſe, enough to have died for it, if it had been 2 1 
knew others of a diſintereſted and conſummate virtue, that 
would have laid down tbeir lives with joy to have defended 
_ the cauſe of the court. The ambition of great men makes 
uſe of theſe di i as it ſuits with their intereſt, 
They are firſt a help to blind the reſt of mankind, after 
which "they blind themſelves in a more dangerous manner 
than they have done others. . 
Old Mr. de Fontenay, Who had been twice ambaſſador at 
Rome, who was a man of good ſenſe and of experience, and 
whoſe intentions for the ftate were right arid ſincere, deplored 
_ day with me the lethargy into which domeſtic diviſions 
even the beſt citizens'to fall. 1 | 
As to our foreign war, the archduke retook that year Gra. 
velines, and Dunkirk. _ Cromwell, without any declaration 
of war, and with an inſolence injurious to our crown, took, 
under I do not know what pretext of repriſal, a great part 
_ of the king's thips. We loſt Barcelona, all Catalonia, and 
Caſal, the key of Italy. We ſaw Brifſac under a revolt, 
the point of falling again into the hands of the Houſe 
Auſtria. We ſaw Spaniſh colours and ftandards diſplayed 
Pont-neuvf. The yellow ſcarves of Lorrain ap- 
in Paris with the ſame freedom, as the Iſabel and blue 
People were uſing themſelves to theſe ſpectacles, and 
mournful news of ſo many loſſes. This habit which 
terrible conſequences along with it, frightened me, 
certainly much more for the ſtate than for my perſon. 
de Fontenay, who was touched to the quick with it, 
who was even moved to ſee me ſo much concerned, ex- 
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horted me to awake from my lethargy; © in which, ſaid he, 
you are yourſelf after your own mode, For in ſhort, con- 
© tinued be, if you have no regard but to your own (elf, 
you have choſen the right way. But if you conſider _ 
© the condition of this capital city, to which you are attac 
upon ſo many accounts, do not you think yourſelf obliged 


* to 


FThe Frondeurs believe that you ſupport Mazarin, and the 
_ © Mazarinians, that you ſupport the Frondeurs. I know 
that this is not true, and I-even judge that it cannot be 


— 


c ARDINAL DE RETZ, , ny 
« to beſtir yourſelf more than you do? | Yow are moved by 


no private intereſt, your intentions are good: muſt you, 
0 2 unactise, cauſe the ſtate as much * 


a 
others do by their moſt itregular motions ? Mr. de Seye- 


chatignonville, whom you have ſeen ſince of the king's'coun- 


cil, who was my very particular friend, and a gentleman of 
great probity, had been making me the like inftances-even 
with eagerneſs, for five or fix weeks before, Mr. de La- 
moignon, who is now firſt preſident of the parliament of 
Paris, and who from his youth has had all reputation 
which his great capacity, joined to a virtue nothing inferior 
to it, has juſtly deſerved, was every day ſpeaking to me af- 
ter the ſame manner. Mr. de Valencay, counſellor of ſtate, 
who came not near the others in capacity, but Who was, like 
them, colonel of his ward, came to me every Sunday morn- 
ing, whiſpering in my ear: Save the ſtate, fave the city; I 

do but wait for your orders.“ Mr. de Roches, chanter of 
Notre-dame, who was colonel of the cloyſter, a man of little 
ſenſe, but whoſe intentions were good, came two or three 
times a week to ſhed tears with me on the ſame account. 
What touched me more ſenſibly than all the reſt, was à diſ- 
courſe of Mr. de Lamoignon's, whoſe good ſenſe I valued 
as much as his probity. I ſee, fir,” (ſaid he one day as he 
was walking with me in my chamber) that with the moſtt 
« upright intentions in the world you are falling from the love 
« +: the public into the public hatred. The minds of the 
« people, which in the beginning were all for you, have for 
« ſome time been divided. You have regained nd by 
+ your enemies faults : I ſee that you begin to loſe it again. 


© true; but what makes me afraid for you, is, that it be- 
© gins to be believed by a ſort of perſons, whoſe opinion al- 

ways forms in time the public reputation. Theſe perſons are 
© thoſe who are neither Frondeurs nor Mazarinians, and who 


have nothing but the good of the ſtate in view. This fort + 


© of perſons can do nothing in the beginning of the troubles; 
* they can do all towards the end.“ Nothirg can be fuller of 
ſenſe, as you ſee, than this diſcourſe ; but as there was no- 
thing in it altogether new to me, and that 1 had many 
times before made r-fleQtions that came at laſt very near it, 
it made not near ſo much impreſſion on me, as what he 
added at laſt, * Theſe conjunctures, ſaid he, are very odd. 

G 2 * Awike 
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tA wiſe man ought to extricate himfelf out of them, with 
all manner of haſte, and even with loſs, becauſe let him 
6 govern himſelf never ſo wiſely, he muſt, fo long as he re- 
© mains in that ſtate, run the riſk of loſing all his honour, 1 
© doubt much whether the Conneſtable de St. Paul * was 
© as guilty; and had as bad intentions, as we are told.“ Theſe 
laſt words, which ſhewed a right and a profound ſenſe, went 
the deeper in me, | becauſe Father Dom Carouges, a Carthu- 
Gan,” whom I had been to ſee the day before in his cell, had 
faid to me, in relation to the conduct which I followed, It 
i ſo clear, it is fo great, that all thoſe who. would not be 
capable of it in the poſt in which you are, fancy that there 
© is a myſtery in it: and in troubleſome and unhappy times, 
© all that for myſterious is odious. I will give you an 
- account of the effect which all theſe diſcourſes had upon my 


mind, after I have mentioned, as briefly as ever I can, ſome 


matters that deferve to be remembered. | 
I havealready told you that. the king, after having ſettled 
his _ parliament at Pontoiſe, was gone to Compiegne. He 
could not take along with him Mr. de Bouillon, who died 
about that time + of a continual fever; but he ordered the 
lord. chancellor to come to him, that gentleman being got 
away from Paris in diſguiſe, becauſe he choſe rather to be of 
the king's council than of the duke's, in which indeed he 
might, if he pleaſed, have found room enough not to have 
1 a place. Nothing but his weakneſs can excuſe a 
of this nature, in a chancellor of France; but I am no 
lei perſuaded, that nothing but the weakneſs of the govern- 
ment under cardinal Mazarin, could have reftored to the head 
of all the council-boards, and of all the courts of juſtice in 
. the kingdom, a chancellor that had been capable of takin 
ſuch a ſtep; One of the greateſt evils which the miniſtry o 
cardinal Mazarin has brought upon the kingdom, is his little 
care of preſerving the dignity of that poſt, The contempt 
be ſhewed for it was attended with ſucceſs, and that ſucceſs is 
greater evil even than the firſt, becauſe it ſerves as a cover 
aud a palliative to the inconveniencies which ſooner or later 


Leis de Luxembureh, count de St. Paul, &c. warmade = 


 conneflable of France in tbe year 1456, by king Lewis Al. 
and <was, by that king's order, beheaded at Paris, on the 19th 
of December 1475. 8 | 
+ The duke de Bouillon died at Pontoiſe on the gth of Au- 
guft 1652, a7 
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i 
will infallibly happen to the ſtate, by reaſon of that contempt 
which is now turned into an habit. | 


It was with a pretty deal of difficulty that the queen, who n 


was naturally haughty, could reſolve upon recalling the chan- 
cellor. But ſhe was forced to ſubmit to the cardinal, who 
was the maſter, and to that degree, that when he took a fancy 
for Mr. de Bouillon, into whoſe hands he even intruſted the 
finances, he anſwered the queen, who adviſed him not to con- 
fide in ſuch a fort of a man: It is pretty indeed, madam, to 


| © ſee that you take upon you to adviſe me.“ I was informed of 


this particular three days after by Varennes, who had it from 
Mr. de Bouillon bimſelf. ag | 
I ought not to omit here the death of Mr, de Nemours, who 
was killed in a duel by Mr. de Beaufort, You may remem- 
ber what I have told you: of their quarrel at Orleans, which 
was revived by their diſputing who ſhould have the precedency 
at the duke's council, Mr. de Nemours forced in a manner - 
Mr. de Beaufort to fight : he was killed upon the ſpot by a 
piſtol · ſhot in the head. Mr. de Villars, whom you know, was 
is ſecond, and he killed Hericourt, Mr. de Beaufort's ſecond, 
and lieutenant of his guards. I return to the duke of 
Orleans. | | | 
You eafily judge that the diſorders of Paris did not con- 
tribute to put his court in good order. The death of Mr. 
de Vallois, * which bappened on St. Lawrence's day, filled 
that court with grief, which is always attended with conſter · 


nation, at a time full of trouble and uncertainties. His 


royal highneis was beſides touched to the quick, by an advice 
which he received juſt at that time from madam de Choiſy, of 
a * of Mr. de Chavigny's with the court, of which 
I will by and by give you the particulars. This, added to 
the news which he received from all parts, and which was bad 
enough in relation to the party, put him in a greater agitation 
fill than he atolls. 1 had been obliged to ſur- 
render Mouron to Palluav, who was made a mareſchal of 
France after that expedition. The count d' Harcourt had 
had almoſt all along the advantage in Guienne, and Bour- 
deaux itſelf was divided into ſo many fooliſh parties, that one 
could hardly rely upon it. Marigny uſed to ſay, pleaſantly 
enough, that the princeſs of Condé and madam de. Longue- 
ville, the prince of Conti and Marcin, the parliament, the 


Jurats, and the army, Marigny and Sarraſin, had each of them 


their factions there. He had begun to write a ſatire, after the 
manner of that which was written ia the time of the League, 


u 
Fon to the duke of Orleans, * 


n MEMO IRS Or THE 
upon all that he had ſeen tranſacting there, which gave a 
ridiculous idea of it. I am not enough acquainted with the 
particulars of that piece to bring it here as an entertainment 
or you. All that 1 can fay about it is, that what the duke 
Had heard of it, did not help to quiet his mind in the agitation 
he was in, nor to perſuade him that the party in which he was 

engaged was a good one. | | 
_** Providence, which by ſecret ſprings, unknown even to 
thoÞ& that give them à motion, diſpoles means to their end, 
made uſe of the exhortations of the gentlemen whom I have 
named, to induce me to change my conduct, juſt at the time 
that it found the duke diſpoſed to change his, and to be led by 
me in the manner I ſhould direct him. The greateſt diffi- 
culty was to perſuade me to alter my ſteps. For though I 
dad in reality*no intentions but what were very right and 
fincere towards the ſtate, and though I defired only to come 
"off with ſome fort of honour, I was willing however to pre- 
ſerxve a certain decorum, which it was very hard to hit rightly 
on in the preſent conjunore, I agreed with theſe gentle- 
men, that it was ſhameful to remain idle, and to ſuffer the 
capital city, and perhaps the whole kingdom, to periſh ; but 
they likewiſe agreed with me, that ſo great a change as the 
contributing to the reſtoration of a miniſter, odious to the 
Whole kingdom, and in whoſe removal I had fo much diſtin- 
 guiſhed myſelf, would not be much to my honour. There 
' was no room for any of us to doubt, but that every ſtep we 
' ſhould take towards peace, would mfallibly, though indirectly, 
produce that effect; becauſe we could not be ignorant that 
that reftoration was the only thing the queen had in view, 
Mr. de Fontenay convinced me at laft, in a converſation we 
had together as we were walking one afternoon at the charter- 
houſe: ©* You ſee,” ſaid he to me, that Mazarin is but a fort 
of a jack in a box, who is one day hiding himſelf, and 
ſhewing himſelf the next; but you ſee likewiſe, that whe- 
© ther he keeps hid or ſhews himſelf, the ſpring that makes 
* him appear or diſappear, is that of the royal authority, 
_— © which is not like to be fo ſoon broken, conſidering the man- 
_—_ - ner which is taken to break it. Even many of thoſe that 
1 © have appeared the moſt oppofite to Mazarin, would be very 
. © forry to ſee him deſtroyed. Many others will be very eatily 
© comforted to ſee him ſaved. There is not one that goes in 
© earneſt about ruining him thoroughly, and you yourſelf, 
© Sir, do it but weakly, becauſe you meet with a great many 
© occaſions, in which the terms you are upon with the prince, 
| | do 
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do not give you leave to act againſt the court ſo freely and 
« ſo fully as yon would do. From this I conelude, that it is 
$1 le that the cardinal ſhould not be reſtored, either by 
© a negotiation with the prince, who will. carry the duke 
along with him whenever he pleaſes | to come to an 
© accommodation with the court z or by the wearineis of the 
people, who. perceive already but to clearly, that thoſe of 
the of the princes underſtand. neither how to make 
© war nor to make peace, In both theſe caſes, which I 
© look upon iq be infallible, you Muſt be a great loſer. For 
© if you don t get dut of the briars before the war ends b 
an accommodation between the prince and the court, it wi 
be hard for you to diſentangle yourſelf from an intrigue in 
© which both the court and the prince will certainly think of 
© ruining you. If the peace proceeds from the wearineſs of 
„the people, will you be any thing the better for it? And 
may not that wear ineſs, which always carries with it the 
© hatred of the people againit thoſe Who have been the moſt 
© ſtirring during the faction, alter its courſe, and fall heavy 
© upon you for your prudent way of keeping quiet, as you 
© have done for ſome time? Theſe are, in my opinion, the 
* inconyeniencies - which you may foreſee, but which you 
© cannot avoid, except you do it before the civil war 

by one of the two means which I have ſpoken of. I know 
that the engagements you are in with the duke, and eyen 
with the public, in relation to Mazarin, do not permit you - 


to do any thing towards his reſtoration z and you know that 


* for that reaſon I have declined piopoſing any thing to you 
“ ſo long as he has kept at court. He is now removed from 
&. . that removal be only a jeit and an illuſion, 

* it opens however a door to you to enter into meaſures which 

* will-natwally prove uſeful to you. Paris, though in rebel- 

lion, paſſionately wiſhes for the king's preſence; and thoſe 

* that ſhall take the firſt ſteps towards procuring it, will gain 
* thereby the affections of the people. I own, that in this 

the people do not conſider what they are wiſhing for, the 

* king's preſence being likely to bring hither Mazarin the 

* ſooner. But however, they wiſh for that preſence; and 

Mazarin being removed from court, thoſe that are the firſt 

* to ſolicit for it, will not paſs for Mazarinians. This en- 

* tirely does your buſineſs; for being guided by. no private 

intereſt, and wiſhing at the bottom nothing but the good of 

* the kingdom, and the preſervation of your credit with the 

people, you do the one without obſtructing the other. T 

7 e confeſs, 
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*.confeſs, that if it was in your power to prevent Mazarin 
© being reſtored, the way I propoſe would agree · neither with 
* ipolitcs nor morality, conſidering that his being reſtored 
* ought to be looked upon, for an infinite number of reaſons, 
a à public calamity.; But taking it for granted, as you 
« felf do, that the i} condutt of bis enemies has made 
his reſtoration infallible; I cannot conceive: why the view of 
a thing which you cannot prevent, ſhould prevent your get - 
ting out of the trouble ou are in, by a deor which opens to 
7 you a way to honour liberty. Paris, A which you are 
© archbiſhop, groans under its loud; the 'partiament is how 
© but a mere phantom; the town-houſe is a deſert; the duke 
and the prince are maſters only during the pleaſure of thoſe 
of the mob that are the maddeſt; the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, thoſe of Lorrain, are in our ſubuibs, and- pillage our 
very gardens. - You that are the paſtor of this city, and 
that have been its deliverer in two or three occaſions, have 
deen obliged to guard yourſelf in your own houſe for three 
weeks together; and you know, that even at this day, your 
friends are concerned when you walk the ftreets without 


being armed. Do you reckon the putting an end to all 


this miſery to be nothing? And will you miſs the only 
moment which Providence offers you for putting an end 
** gloriouſly to it? The cardinal, who loves to diſappoint peo- 
ple, may come back to court when he is leaſt ex z and 
A that fould happen, the way I propoſe would be mote 
impracticable to you than to any man alive. Don't there- 
fore loſe moments that ought for a contrary reaſon to be 
more precious to you than to any other man. Take your 
X along with you; go to Compiegne ; return your 
thanks to his majeſty for the removal of Mazarin; invite 


him to return to his capital city; act in concert with the 


9 g of the ſeveral chambers, that are wiſhing only 
© for the good of the kingdom, who are moſt of them al- 
7 ready your particular friends, and who look already upon 
© you, by your dignity, as their moſt natural chief, on an oc- 
7 cafion which is ſo becoming and fo proper to your character. 
© If the king comes back to town, the people of Paris will owe 
© his return to you ; if he refuſes to come, they will how- 
* ever think hemſelves obliged to you for your good inten- 
* tions. If you can but bring the duke to approve of this, 
8 fave the whole ſtate, becauſe I am perſuaded that if be 
© knew but bow to a& bis part well on this occaſion, he 
* would bring the king back to Paris, and ** 
from 
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© from ever returning thither. | But ſuppoſing that he ſhquld 


return in ſome time, you may prevent the rilk which I per- 
© ceive you are in foar of, by reaſon of the people's'reproach- Sa 


« ing you about it, by the employment at Rome, which I 
c hows boats you ba ones toy — you would ſooner re- 
ſolve to accept than the having any thing to do here with 
© him. You are a cardinal; you are archbiſhop' of Paris z 
© you have the love of the public ; you are but thirty-ſeven - 
« years old; ſave this city, {ave the ſtate. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of what Mr. de Fontenay ſaid to me, with a rapulity 
quite oppoſite to his natural coldnefs ; and it is certain that 
it moved me: for though he ſaid nothing which I had not 
already thought upon, as you have ſeen by the reflections I 
made when the ho was ſet on fire, I felt however a 
reater emotion at his repreſenting it to me, than at what I 
ad faid to myſelf about it, or what I had heard from others 
on the ſame ſubject. - OE - :c> =; 
This deputation of the clergy had been for ſome time: he- 
fore in agitation, between Mr. de Caumartin and me, and we 
had often been examining, both the e performing 


it, and the conſequences it might have.  *Famuſt do Mr. Joly 
the juſtice to ſay, that he was the firſt that thought of it, im- 
mediately after cardinal Mazarin's leaving the court. We 
all of us together added to the ſubſtance of the thing the 
circumſtances which we thought the moſt uſeful, and the moſt 
neceſſary; The firſt, and in every reſpect the moſt import - 
ant, was to bring the duke to approve at leaſt this cond ust; 


and the diſpoſition which I have already told you he was in, 


gave us room to believe that we might ſucceed in our at- 
tempt with him. I made uſe for that effect of the reaſons 
which 1 knew he would like beſt, among thoſe which Mr. de 
Fontenay had mentioned to.me. I added to them the ad- 
vantages which he would himſelf reap by procuring to the 
2 and to the city, an amneſty, good, ſincere, and not 
allacious, which he would certainly obtain, if he ſhewed the 
court a ſincere deſite of an accommodation. I repreſented to 
' him, that his retreat to Blois, which he had for ſo long a time 
wiſhed for, being preceded by his care of ſeeking in the peace. 
the ſureties neceſſary both to the public and |t6 every one in 
particular, could not but be glorious to him, and would ſo 
much the more appear ſo, that it would be looked upon only 
as the effect of his firm reſolution of having no manner of 
hand in reſtoring the miniſter : ſt my retreat to Rome, 
which I had reſolved to make before the coming back of the 
G 5 | cardinal, 
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I, might be attributed to neceflity ; becauſe many per. 
Wa tyler that T'ſhould be forced to it, by the fear 
for me after his being reſtored : that he 
ſuch talk and fork ſuſpicions ; and 
15 blic before his retreat, what he might 
ae 
with 


the _ he would remain at Blois, 
| ards, cheriſhed, reſpected, 
and . boch b . men and foreigners, and 
f even in à condition to take advantage for the good 
of the ſlate whenever he pleaſed, of all the faults of the ſe⸗ 
: yeral patties. 
I Wut defire you to odſerve, that at the tiene that 1 f e to 
= - the duke in this manner, I was informed by a good hand, 
_- that five or fix days before my laſt converſation with him, he 
| had 5 #2 under an apprebenfion that I ſhould reconcile myſelf 
. . He had ſaid enough, though indirectly, in 
to let me perceive the fear he was in. But 
25 to how he had made a full conßdence of it, upon 
- me advice or other which he had had that Mr. de Brifſac 
- was again buſy pres had told me that the duke had cried 
-out, If that be true, the civil war is to laſt for ever.” You 
__ may be ſure that this chcumfiante did not deter me from try- 
N Thad ee of which I had no reuſon to repent; for as ſoon as 
JT the marter to him, he came of himſelf into every 
- thing 124. fd. He rallied me upon my ceaſing to ſpeak nothing 
but monoſyllables, which was a certain fign with him that he 
 approved-of . what I faid. He afterwards added to my reaſons 
. others of -bis' own, which was another convincing ſign of his 
being pleaſed; Then in a ſeeming ſurprize, ag if ſome ſudden 
thought had but juſt entered his head, which was always his 
way, chiefly when be had the thing in his head before 3 he faid 
to me, But what ſhall we do with the prince? I anſwered 
bim, © Your royal highneſs, fir, ought to conſider upon what 
terms you are with him, for bonovur is peferaby'o ever 
« thing. But as I have reaſon to think that the ſeveral nego- 
„ tiations that are on foot, are made in common between you 
0 22 I ſuppoſe that there may be the like underſtanding 
| 1 in this matter, as there has been in all the reft.” 
7 I find you jeſt, replied the duke; * but Iam not ſo much 
*. embarralſed upon this ſubjekt, as you believe, The prince 
as more impatient to be out of Paris than you can be; and 
1 he would rather be in the foreſt of Ardenne, at the head of 
« * four {quadrons, than ts command millions of ſuch ma” 
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* ag we have here, without excepting the preſident -Charton.* | 


vl 2 What the duke {aid. was true; ànd Cxoiſſi, who was one % 
ear the men in the world the leaſt capable of keeping a ſecret 
ut be (a defect pretty rare amongſt perſons uſed to great affairs) 
3 and was every day telling me, that the prince was eonſuming with 
might grief, and was fa weary. of the parhament, the court of aids, 
— the aſſemblies of chambers, and the town-houſe, that be often 
ed, aid that his grandfather could never be more ſo with the mini- 

* ee elle bil 4521312 Fell 
a. 1 found however by what, the duke (aid to me, that the 

e le. was ſeeking for reaſons that might ſatisfy him, in relation to 


the prince. But for my own ſatis faction I affected 20 furniſh 
him with none, nor to help him to find out any. I kept my- 
ſelf tied up to my monoſy llables upon that particular point, 
though the duke did what be could to make me ſpeak more 
at large, not only upon that ſubject, but likewiſe upon the 
ſeyeral negotiations which, right or wrong, were always 
reported to be on foot. All chat I did with the duke was the 
receiving his orders about my going to wait on tife king, 
which I was forced to digeſt myſelf, and to put into a form ; 
this is the ſubſtance of what I wrote down. The duke com- 
manded me to make a general aſſembly of all ecclefiaſtical 
ſocieties, and to cãuſe deputies to be named out of each; to 
go myſelf. at the head of that deputation to entreat hismazelty 
to give peace to his people, and to return to his gogd city of 
Paris; to try, by means of my friends, to oblige other 
bodies and corporations to ſend deputies to the ſame effect to 
let the court know by means of the princeſs Palatine (but with- 
out ſending any letter that might at leaſt be ſhewn) that 
bis. royal highneſs had been the firſt, promoter of this deputa- 
tion ; to enter however into no particulars relating to a negoti- 
ation, till I was myſelf at Compiegne, where I ſhould tell the 
queen, that it was viſible that the duke would not cauſe, or 
even | ſuffer the ſteps that were now taken by the ſeveral 
bodies of the city, except his intentions were very right and 
very ſincere; that he was for a peace, and was ſo from the bots - 
tom of his heart ; that his public engagements. againſt cardinal . ' 
* Mazarin had not given him leave to conclude it, or even to 
f begin it, ſo long as he ſtaid at court; but now that he was 
| gone from it, he paſſionately wiſhed to convince: her majeſty 
4 that nothing but that obſtacle had prevented his going heartily 
7 about that work: that he made uſe of me to declare to ber 
e 
8 


majeſty that he renounced all perſonal intereſt, either in reſpect 
t himſelf or to any of bis party; that all be 
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reſpect only ww the public! ſafety, which might be done b 
cxphining only ſome articles of 'the amneſty, nd hivieg 
Form to ole, which would prove by the event to be as 
much for the ſervice of the King, as for the ſatisfaction of 
82 perſons; that as ſoon as he had had the pleaſure to 
the king at the Louvre, he would retire to Blois with as 
much joy as readineſs, with an intent to think upon nothin 
elſe than to live quiet, and to mind the good of his ſoul Nl 
that all that ſnould be done after wards at court ſhould be 


no upon his account, provided they would be pleaſed 
not to e him with it, but would leave him in his ſolitude, 
here he very fincerely promiſed to temain. This laſt para- 


raph was, as you fee, a ſubſtantial one. The duke added to 

inſtruction a preciſe and particular order to aſſure the queen 
that if the prince was not content with the liberty of remain- 
ing quiet in his government, with the full enjoyment of all his 
penhons and all his places, he would for ſake Mm. As I Was 
1 him, that to my thinking he might and ought 
even to ſoften that expreſſon; No falſe generoßty, replied 
he in an angry tone; I know What. I ſay, and ſhall be 

Gers 


_ able to maintain and juſtify it? Sos 

© This is preciſely what paſſed between the duke and me; after 
Which I left him. I executed his orders literally; in doin 
which I met with no manner of obſtruction, except from tho 
which ought not to have expected it from. What I am 


going to relate is incredible. After I had taken all the previ- 


dus meaſures neceſſary to an affair of this nature, I ſent either 
Argenteuil or Joly (I don't | well remember which) to the 
princeſs Palatine, to conferwith' her about it. She approved 
of it entirely; but ſhe wrote me word, that if I really deſired 
that it ſhould ſucceed, that is, that it mould procure the 
King's coming back to Paris, it was neceffiry that I ſhould 
fſurpriae tbe court; becauſe that if I ſhould give them time 
there tazconſult the oracle, his anſwer would be only ſuch as 
the prieſts of the idols ſhould inſpire and dictate to him: And 
_ < theſe priefts,* added ſhe by way of cypher (for we had one 
"which we neyey thought could have been decyphered) * had 
© rather that the w temple ſhould periſh, than to ſuffer 
© you to lay a ſingle tone for the repairing of it.“ She aſked 
only for five'days time to write herſelf to the cardinal about it, 
ſhe managed him fo well, that he was ina manner forced 
to give his conſent to my propoſals, and to write to the queen 
that ſhe ought at leaſt to receive my deputation oo". 
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As ſoon as the Telliers, the Serviens, the Ondedeis, 1and 
the vets, had notice of it, they oppoſed it with all their 
power, ſnying, that it could only be à trap which I had pre- 
| for the court to fall into; that if I had had right and 
. intentions, I had begun by a negotiation, and not 


a propoſal, which would either oblige the king to come | 
to Paris before le had taken ſafficient meaſures for his fafety, 


or draw 'vpon him the complaints of the whole city for his 
not coming. The princeſs Palatine, ho thought herſelf 
ſufficiently ſtrong, by having in hand the cardinal's order, an- 
ſwered them, that it would not be poſſible for me to act 
"otherwiſe than I did; ſuppoſing that my intentions were never 

[ets ſafe for me to expoſe 
myſelf to a negotiation, in which I might meet with a thou- 
ſand ſnares, than to a deputation, of which the worſt that 
could happen could only be my having ſhewn a good intenti- 
on, which had proved unſucceſsful. Ondedei pretended that 


the only end of my propoſal was the liberty of coming ſafely 


to receive the hat from the king's hands. To that the prin- 
ceſs anſwered, that that was but a mere ceremony, which T 
looked upon, as it was true, wich the 'grexteſt_1ndifference 
poſſible. Then came on the Abbot Fouquet Who alledged, 

that the corrſepondences he had in Paris were ſufficient to bring * 
the king back there in a little time, without being obliged to 
perſons who propoſed to recall him with no other view than 


to be in a better condition to oppoſe him afterwards; Meſſieurs 


le Tellier and Servien, who had at firſt ſided with the others, 
came over at laſt to the princeſs, moved to it, as well by her 
ſolid way of (reaſoning, as by the cardinal's order; and the 
queen who” had kept the Abbot Charrier, whom I had ſent 
to her for paſſes, three hole days at Compiegne, even ſince 
the had promifed them; granted them at laſt, even with an 
addition of many civilities for me. I began my r as 
ſoon as I had the paſſes, having with me the deputies of all 
the eceleſiaſtical bodies of Paris, and near 200 gentlemen, of 


- which number fifty were of the duke's guards. I was in- 


formed at Senlis, that they had reſolved at court not to 

my train there: and 'Bautrv, -who- was himſelf of the num. 
ber, having taken that opportunity to get out of Paris, ' whoſe 
gates were kept ſhut, told me that he would not adviſe me to 
appear at court with ſo great a retinue. I anſwered him, that 
1 could hardly believe that he would adviſe me to go thither 
accompanied only by curates, canons, and monks, when 
the country was Aued with ſoldiers of all parties. He "one 
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that I was in the right, and he went himſelf, before to inform 
the queen of the -reaſons I had to go accompanied by that re- 
-tinve,” which people had taken care to increaſe in a very, ridicy- 
lous manner. All that he could obtain was lodgings only for 
80 horſe, and you r dire 1 had-112 belonging 
_ _-only to the 3 -T only lau NAY pomagere; 
but what gave me ſome umbrage was, that I did not meet 
in my way a detatchment of life- guards, which in thoſe 
days uſed to meet cardinals the 2 they made their 
. appearance at court. My diſtruſt would bave turned into 
fear, if I had known what I was told at my return into Paris; 
that the-cauſe why this honour was not paid me, was their 
being yet unreſalved what they ſhould do with my perſon ; 
ſome maintaining that I ought to be arreſted, others that it was 
-neceflary to have my life away; and others ſaying, that 
the violating the public fiihon this occaſion would be attended 
with too many inconveniencies. Prince, Thomas of * 
cauſed Father Senault of the Oratory to tell my father, the 
very day that returned to Paris, that. he had been of this laſt 
b 2 chat be would name no body, but that there were 
le in the world that were great villaias. The princeſs 
did not inform me that they had carried the matter ſo 
Far; but ſhe told me the very next day after my arrival there, 
that ſhe had rather have me at Paris than at Compiegne. 
The queen however received me very well, and 1 angrily 
„ my preſence to the exempt 3 guards for mi 
roads by lofing his way, 4s the ſaidy in the foreſt; 8 
king gave me the cap the next morning, and audience in the 
- Lmade him a ſpeech, which is printed. 
The king 's anſwer was civil, but in general terms only, 
and it was ends difficulty that I could get à copy of 
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This is what appeared publicly of m rn 
Twill now an you-what paſſed in ſecret. 


: I told the queen, in the private audience «ich he gave 
me in her cloſet, that I was come to Compiegne, not only as a 
of the church of Paris, but that 1 had another deputati- 

on, which I -yalued much more than the- firſt, becauſe 1 
thought it much more advantageous to her ſervice ; : that this 
ſecond was the being ſent as an envoy. from the duke, who 
had ann to aſſure her majeltys that he had taken 
the 


ere are aces hae feratchid out in the manuſcript, 
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the reſolution to ſerve her ſincerely, effectually, readily and 
22 . At this laſt word I ſhewed her a billet, ſigned by 
t take, that contained the very words I had ſpoken, The 
firſt movement of the queen expreſſed an extraordinary joy, 
and, in my opinion, it was more to that joy than to any art 
ſhe uſed (notwithſtanding what people have been pleaſed to ſay 
ſince) that the following words which ſhe ſpoketo me were 
owing: © I knew, fir, that the cardinal de Reta would give 
me at laſt ſome marks of the affection he has for me.“ As I 
vas juſt entering into diſcourſe with her, Ondedei ſcratched - 
at the door; and as I was riſing from my ſeat to open it, the 
ueen took hold of my arm, and ſaid, Stay here for me.” 
the went out and ftaid with Ondedei almoſt a quarter of an 
hour, and at her coming back, ſhe told me that he had 
brought her a packet from Spain. She appeared to me em- 
barraſſed and altered in her manner of ſpeaking, beyond 
what I can expreſs. Bluet, whom I have mentioned to you 
before, has fince told me, that Ondedei, who had been in- 
formed that I had aſked a private audience of her majeſty, 
came to interrupt it, by acquainting her that he had received 
an order from the cardinal to entreat her to forbear granting 
me any ſuch audience, which would only ſerve to give à jealou- © 
to her faithful ſervants. This Bluet has ſwore to me more 
than once, that he had ſeen the original of that order in the 
hands of Ondedei, who received it but juſt at che time that 1 
was locked up with the queen in her cloſet. * Tis certain, 
that when ſhe came back eo. me, I obſerved that ſhe carried me 
near a window, whoſe glaſs came down to the floor, and that 
ſhe placed me in a manner that it was eaſy for all thoſe. that 
flood in the court to ſee us both. What I am relating to you 
is pretty odd, and I ſhould hardly have believed it, if all that 
] obſerved afterwards had not convinced me that there was ſuch 
a general diſtruſt of one another amongſt all at Compiegne, 
that one muſt have ſeen it to imagine it. Meſſieurs Servien 
and le. Tellier bated one another 2 Ondedei was 
ſpy to both, and ſo he was to all the world. The Abbot 
_— aſpired to the honour of being ſpy in ſecond. Berthet, 
Brachet, Ciron, and the mareſchal du Pleſſis, had each their 
| ſeveral ſhares. The princeſs Palatine had given me the par- 
ticular map of Compiegne, but I own that I could not haye 
imagined that it was ſo exactly drawn as I found it. The 
queen however, notwithſtanding Ondedei's order, could not 
help expreſſing her joy and her gratitude to me: But,* ſaid 
ſhe, © as private converſations would but occaſion people. tp 
c 
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- talk more than is convenient to the duke and to your. 
© {elf by reaſon of the meaſure which ought to be preſerved 

© with dhe, public; ſee the princeſs Palatine, and agree with 
+ © her at what time you may confer in ſecret with Servien,” 
_ Bluet told me afterwards that Servien was the man whom 
; Ondedei had pointed out to her for this conference, becauſe 

he had a the molt diſaffected to me; but that Servien, 

who was afraid of ſome ill offices from the ſubalterns, had re. 
- fuſed to enter into any private negotiation with me, except he 
had for his colleague, or rather for a witneſs to his behaviour, 
Mr. le Teller: Who would not fail otherwiſe, ſaid he to 
the queen, to infinuateto the cardinal by ſome way or other 
- "© that I am entering into meaſures to his prejudice with the 


© cardinal de Reta; and tis for that reaſon, madam, that I 


© moſt humbly intreat your majeſty, that Mr, le Tellier may 
. aſfiſt at the conference. I know nothing of what I am now 
writing about, but by the means of Bluet, who indeed was a 
good author in reſpect to theſe lutle particulars, being 

an intimate of 'Ondedei's. What makes me believe that he had 
not invented this; is that I really found at the princeſs Pala- 
tine 8, where I went between eleven and twelve at, night, 
Mr. je Tellier, with Mr. Servien, at which I was pretty much 
Furprized, becauſe I had ſome ground to believe that le Tellier 


the reaſons'which I had to diſtruſt him. | | 
It appeared to me that theſe gentlemen had already been 
informed by the queen of what 4 vas to to them, of 
Which this is the ſubſtance: That the duke was ſincerely re- 
ſolved to conclude a » and that to convince the queen of 
the fancerity of his intentions, he had been willing, againſt all 
common rules uſed in politics, to begin rather with deeds 
than with words: that perhaps the moſt efficacions and ſub- 
Rantial proof that he could have given of it was ſuch a ſolemn 
deputation as that from the whole church of Paris; which 
depuration was reſolved upon and executed, in the ſight of 
the prince, and of the Spaniſnh troops lodged in the ſuburbs ; 
and that he offered, without heſitating, negotiating, or aſking 
either directly or indirectly, for any private advantage, to de- 
clare himfelf againſt all thoſe who ſhould oppoſe the peace, or 
the king's returning to Paris; provided he ſhould be impow- 
ered to promiſe the prince that he ſhould be left at peace in 
His — upon condition that the prince, on his ſide, 
ſnould renounce all manner of aſſociations with foreigners ; 
and provided that they would put out an amneſty, full, en- 
2 | - | tire, 
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fire, and in no manner captious; which amneſty ſhould be 
verified by the parliament of Paris. 9 
It was hard to image that a propoſal of this nature ſhould 
not have been, I don't ſay accepted, but applauded; becauſe, 
ſuppoſing even that it had not been fincere, whieh they might 
ſuſpect, according at leaſt to their corrupt maxims, yet they 
might have received advantages from it in more than one man- 
ner. What made me judge that their reaſon for rejecting it, 
was not their diftruſting me, but their diſtruſting one another, 
was their looking for a long while upon one another, ex- 
pecting who ſhould ſpeak firſt, The ſequel of the confer : 
ence, * chiefly a certain air which cannot be expreſſed, 
ſhewed me more than ſufficiently that I was not miſtaken in 
my conjectures. I could get from them words only, without 
any meaning: and the princeſs Palatine, 3 very 
well verſed in that court, was ſurprized at it to the laſt de- 
gree, owned to me the next morning that I was right in ma- 
ny of my conjedtures. But, ſaid ſhe to me, I am reſolved 
at all events, if you agree to it, to ſpeak to them as if 1 
was perſuaded that the ditruſt they have of you is the only 
* cauſe which hinders them fiom acting like men: for tis 
certain, continued ſhe, that what I faw-of them laſt night, 
bad nothing of man in it. I conſented to it, provided ſhe 
2 of herſelf; for after what had appeared to me of 
eir way of acting, I thought not fit to go ſo far as I. had 
reſolved, or as my inſtructions impowered me. The princeſs 
made it up of her own ſelf. She told the queen not only 
what had paſſed at her houſe the night before, but what might 
have paſſed if it had pleaſed the two:ſub-miniſters. - In ſhort, 
ſhe aſſured the queen, that if what I propoſed was granted, 
the duke would forſake the prince, and would retire to Blois, 
and would afterwards meddle with nothing, whatever hap» 
pened. That was the eſſential point which ought to have 
decided all. The queen took it right, and had à right ſenſe 
of it. But all the ſubalterns undertook to make it paſs only 
for a ſnare, by ſaying to her, that the duke made this ſhew 
only to dra the king to Paris, and to keep him there, whilſt 
he was ingratiating himſelf the more with the people, by the 
honour he aſſumed of the king's return, which was very 
agreeable to the public z and by the back: door which it was 
vihble he reſerved to himſelf, by his not explaining his mind 
in relat/M to cardinal Mazarin. I have already obſerved that 
I plainly faw that what they alledged was not ſo much the ef- 
fect of any diſtruſt they had upon a point which the ſtate of 
things 
* 
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things had been to dlear-ſufficiently, as of the fear they had 
each of them in particular of making any advances 13 the 
reſt might have interpreted to their prejudice: with the cardi- 
nal. For it is eaſy; to judge that if the conduct which they 
followed on this — 2 had proceeded from the diitruff, 


which they took care to infuie into the queen, they would 
have looked out for means that might have prevented their 


falling into the ſnares they would have been afraid of, and 
which, on the other hand, might have contributed to k 


the minds of people from growing more inceuſed, and affairs 


more imbroiled, at a time when it was 10 neceſſary to appeaſe 


te one, and bring the other to rights. The event, which 


favourable to the court, did indeed juſtify their con- 
duct, and I know that the miniſters have ſaid ſince, that they 
were ſo well aſſured of the diſpoſition of Paris, that they 
had no need of theſe precautions. You ſhall yourſelf judge 
of it by what followed; but before I go upon it you mutt 
give me leave to take notice of two or three circumſtances, 
which, though of no great moment, will repreſent the fate 
which all theſe profeſſed ſpies whom I have mentioned, put 
the court into. | | 
The queen was fo ſubmiſſive to them, and was ſo much 
afraid:of their reports, that ſhe intreated the princeſs Palatine 


- - to tell Ondedei, without any affectation, that lpeaking to 


her, ſhe had made great railleries of me; and her majeſty 
Herſelf; told Ondedei, that I had aſſured her that the cardinal 
as an honeſt man, and that I had no pretenſions to his place. 
can aſſure you, in my turn, that 1 had not ſaid any ſuch 
Fooliſh words to the queen. Neither did her majeity forget to 
make her court to the abbot Fouquet, in joining with him to 
turn the great expence which this journey colt me, into ridi- 


. cule. 1 muſt-own that for the little time it laſted that ex- 


: er immenſe. I kept ſeven tables ſerved at the ſame 


is neceflary is never 


ume, which coſt WH, hundred crowns a-day. But what 
ver ridiculous. - The queen told me, when 1 
received her orders, that ſhe thanked the duke, to hom ſhe 
thought herſelf much obliged ; that ſhe hoped he would con- 
tribute all that was neceſſary for the king's return; that it 
was her requeſt to him; and that ſhe would not take one ſlep 
without concerting it with him. I anſwered her, that in my 
opinion it would bez requiſite to begin immediately; but ſhe 
broke off the diſcourſe. 8 2 110 


I had  wherewithal to comfort myſelf of the abbot Fou- 
. quet's railleries, by the manner in which I was received at 


Paris. 
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paris. I met there at my return with an incredible applauſe, - 


and I went directly to the duke's palace, where I gave his 
royal highneſs an account of my negotiatioy. I put him into 
a mighty ſurprize 3 he fell into a paſſion ; be railed at the 
court; he went twenty times into the dutcheſs's apartment, 
and came back to me twenty times. At laſt he ſaid to me 
baitily : The prince is reſolved to go; the count de Fuen- 
« faldagne writes him word that he is ordered to deliver up 
into his hands the whole Spaniſh forces, but we mult not 
© ſaffer him to go. Theſe people will come to Pans and cut 
our throats. The court muſt hold intelligences here, 
«© which we are rot aware of. Could they act in the man- 
« ner they do; if they were not conſcious of -their own 


« ftrength oh | 


This was one of the ſhorteſt periods of a diſcourſe which 


| laſted above an hour. I let him go on without interrupting 


him, and I even anſwered his queſtions only with monoſyl- 
impatient, and commanded me to 
give him my opinion, ſaying, * I forgive you your monoſyl- 
* lables, when I act to pleaſe the prince, contrary to your 
advice. But when I follow your advice, as [ have done on 
* this occaſion, I will have you e out and explain your- 
* ſelf,” © It is my duty, fir, anſwered I, to ſpeak always in 
* that manner to your royal highneſs, whatever advice you 
© are pleaſed to follow. I do not difown the advice I haye 
given on this occaſiun ; far from it, I don't t of it, 
* notwithſtanding the event. Fortune diſpoſes o that, but 


fortune has nothing to do with good ſenſe. My ſenſe of 


© things may be leſs right than that of others, becauſe I want 
* their ability. But for this time I hold my advice to have been 
as good as if it had ſucceeded, and it will be no hard matter 
* for me to convince your royal highneſs of it.” The duke 
interrupted me here, even haſtily ; and he faid to me, You 
© have miſtaken my meaning j I know that we have acted 
* reaſonably. - But it is not enough, as the world goes, to 
© have reaſon of one's fide, chiefly when the thing is paſt, 
t The queſtion is, what we muſt now do? We are going to 
* be trampled upon, and you ſee as well as I, that they are 
© not ſo blind at court as to act in the manner they do there, 
© except they had either made their accommodation with the 


prince, or were maſters of Paris without me.” The 
dutcheſs, who was impatient to know how this ſcene would 


end, came at this word into the library where we were, w_ 
. to. 
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to lay the truth, I was very glad of it, becauſe that when ſhe 
was not prepoſſeſſed ſhe judged always right, though ſhe had 
but a mean underſtanding. The duke continuing to com- 
mand me in her preſence. to ſpeak my opinion, I begged leave 

of him to ſet it down in writing, which was always the beſt 
way with him, becauſe his vivacity made him at every inſtant 
Latezrupt the thread of the diſcourſe ſpoken to him. I give 
you here a copy of what I wrote down, tranſcribed from the 
original, hich I met with by great chance. | 

© I think that his royal hi-hneſs ought to take it for 
2 * that the haughtineſs of the court proceeds leſs from 
© the knowledge they have there of their ttreagth, than of 
© the confuſion which the abſence of the cardinal, and the 
© multitude of agents they have there, puts them into two 
* or three times in a day. But as part of our preſent dil. 
* culhon ought to be grounded upon that principle, it is 
not juſt that his royal highneſs ſhould believe me upon 
* my bare word; which after all is itſelf grounded only 
© upon what I think that I have diſcovered at Compiegne, 
and in which I may conſequently be miſtaken. For that 
©. reaſon I intreat his fyal highneſs ta begin by having that 
© point cleared, and by being ſatisfied whether what I think 
1 have diſcovered is well grounded. To explain 'myſelf 
© better, I would have him be ſatisfied whether the haughti- 
© neſs which I fancy I have obſerved in the court is really 
true, and whether it proceeds from the confuſion which [ 
* have mentioned, or from the diffidence and the averſion 
they have there for my perſon. His royal highneſs may be 
* ſatisfied upon that point in two days time, by means of Mr. 
© Damville, and by means of thoſe gentlemen that belong 
* to his royal highneſs, that are more agreeable to the queen 
* than I. If I have been miſtaken, I ſee nothing new that 
* onght to hinder him from purſuing his point, and going on 
with the peace as he had reſolved before by making uſe of 
* perſons that are like to be heard at court more favourably 
than I. If I am right in my conje&ure, the queſtion is. 
* whether his royal highneſs ought to change his thoughts, 
* to think no longer of an accommodation, and to make war 
? effeftually, running the riſk of all that may happen; or 
Whether he ought to ſacrifice himſelf to the public repoſe 
and tranquillity. Thoſe who receive his royal highneſs's 
© command to ſpeak their ſentiments on this occaſion, are 
much embarraſſe l, becauſe their fate muſt be, to paſs either 
* * og 
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for men of a factious ſpirit, who ſeek to render the civil 
« war eternal; or for traitors, that ſell their party; or for 


idiots, that treat of matters of ſtate in the cloſet of princes, 


as they would do of caſes of conſcience in the Sorbonne, 
© And * misfortune is that it will be neither their good or 
« their ill conduct, nor their good or evil intentions, which 
« will either give them thoſe denominations, or preſerve them 
from thoſe titles. All will depend on fortune, or even on 
« their enemies conduct. This obſervation ſhall not prevent 
e me from ſpeaking to his royal highneſs on this occaſion, 
wich the ſame liberty that I ſhould uſe, ſuppoling that I 
« was nothing concerned in the matter, and that I did not 
« find myſelf in a conjuncture where I am ſure that nothing 

good can be ſaid, for the ſame reaſon that nothing good can 
« be done. His royal highneſs has in my opinion, as I have 
« already ſaid, but two ways to follow, ſuppoſing that the 
court is in the diſpoſition I believe them to be in. Theſe 
two ways are, either to yield to whatever they pleaſe there, 
and to ſuffer their coming back to Paris by their own mean 

« without thinking themſelves obliged to his royal highneſs 
« forit, and without giving the public any manner of ſurety 3 
or to oppoſe their return with courage and with vigour, and 
« to oblige them, by a ſtrong and bold reſiſtance, to enter 
« into a treaty and to pacify the ſtate by the ſame means which 
«© have been always ſought for at the end of civil wars. If 
« the Os 93 I owe his royal highneſs gave me leave to count 
0 2 for any thing in ſo great an affair as this, 1 ſhould 
« take the liberty to tell him, that the firſt way would ſerve 
© my purpoſe, becauſe it would lead me (perhaps amidft 
« ſome murmurs which would at firſt be raiſed againſt me) 
to the poſt which I am perſuaded would be no ill one for 
© me, The Frondeurs would at firſt ſay that my counſels 
© would have been but weak. Pacific men, . whoſe number 
© 18 always the greateſt at the end of civil wars, would fa 

© that they had been both wiſe and honeſt: I ſhould above 
© all remain a caggiral and archbiſhop of Paris, though per- 
© haps removed ome; but removed only. for a time, and 
even during that time in. the greateſt poſt there. The event 
would oblige politicians to look upon me with the ſame eye 
© as pacific- men. The heat againſt Mazarin would either 
© beextinguiſhed, or laid aſleep by his being reſtored. The 
© murmurs raiſed at firſt againſt me would be forgotten, or 
would be only remenibered to occaſion people's laying = : 
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© the more that I am an able and a gallant man for with. 
© drawing myſelf fo cleverly out of an ill ſtep. This is the 
manner in which the world treats private perſons, in reſſ 
to reputation. It is otherwiſe with princes, becauſe their 
© birth and elevation being always more than ſufficient to ſave 
from ſhipwreck their perſon and their fortune, their repu- 
tation is thereby the more expoſed... Suppoſing that his 
royal highneſs ſuffers the pertinent to be removed, the af. 
© ſemblies of the town-houſe to be interdicted, the canons of 
©. the cathedral to be forcibly taken away, half of the ſove- 
_ © reign courts to be exiled; people will not fay : What could 
he have done to have helped it? The attempting any thing 
© would perhaps have proved his uin. They will-fay : It 
© was in his power to have helped it; the thing was eaſy if 
© he had had but the will.” It may be objected for the ſame 


* reaſon, that ſuppoſing that his royal highneſs makes a 


peace, that he retires to Blois, and that cardinal Mazarin 
© 15 reſtored ; people will ſay the like of him, But I main- 
© tain that in this laſt caſe, there will be a vaſt, nay an entire 
_ © difference from the firſt ; becauſe as to the return of Ma- 
© zarin, after a peace made by his royal highneſs, the people 

© may eaſily think that his royal highneſs had not foreſeen it; 

4 bur if his royal highneſs ſuffers the court to return without 
© his leave, it cannot be ſaid that he has not foreſeen all the 
© evil that will enſue to Paris perhaps to-morrow, if he does 
© not oppoſe it. I fear the return of cardinal Mazarin for 
© the body of the ſtate. I ſhould not fear it, at leaſt for 
© the preſent, in relation to Paris. Neither his temper nor 
© his intereſt, would carry him to revenge himſelf upon this 
© city, and there would, in my opinion, be leſs danger in re- 
£ 2 to that, by his preſence now at court, than by his ab- 
© ſence from it. What makes me tremble for Paris, is the 
* animoſity which is natural to the queen, the Molence of 
„ Servien, the hardneſs of le Tellier, the paſſion of the ab- 
© bot Fouguet, the madneſs of Ondedei, All that this =—_ 
© of men are like to adviſe in the firſt inſtants of a reduction, 
all that they will execute, will be chiged to his royal 
* highneſs's account, whilſt he himſelf is either ſtill at Paris, 
or juſt getting out of it. But no ſuch thing will happen 
if his E comes to a reaſonable treaty with the 
court, wherein he takes care jointiy with the parliament 
© and other bodies, to take all poſſible ſureties, agreeable to 
an affair of this nature; for after ſuch a treaty, and 1 
5 | bis 
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© his royal hi s being retired to Blois, every thing and 
93 — the cardinal, would be wholly Pa 5 


G to the accommt- of the court, and would turn to the clears 
r © ing and even to the honour of his royal highneſs. Theſe 
fave « are my thoughts as to the firſt way, and here follow my 
pu- © refleftions upon the ſecond, which is that of continuing, 
his or rather renewing the waere. 
af. It is, in my opinion, what his royal highneſs can no 
of longer do but by keeping the prince near him. The court 
Vee 1 has gained a great Or ground in the ovinces, chiefly 
uld in thoſe places where the heat of the parliaments: is grawn 


much cooler. , Paris-itſelf is not now near ſo zealous as it 


| 

1 vas; and though it is far from being ſo much relaxed as 
if © fome would perſuade the court, it is certain, that it is ne- 
me « ceſfary to ſupport people's ſpirits there, and that moments 4 
2a begin even to become precious. The perſon of the prince 
rin is not beloved there; his birth, his troops, his valourz are 
"+ « ſtill chere of the lame weight. In ſhort, if his royal bigh- - 
re + neſs follows the ſecond way, the firſt ſtep he ought to take 
2. is to make himſelf ſure of the prince his couſin. The 
le © ſecond ſtep, in my opinion, is to ſpeak his mind publicly 

t; © and without delay, in the parhament, and at the town- 
at © houſe, and to declare his reaſons for continuing the war; 
e to mention there the advances which he has made to the 

» court by my means, and the deſign they have reſolved upon 

Tr there to return to Paris without giving any ſureties, either 
r to the ſovereign courts, or to the city; to mention the re- 

r © ſolution. which his royal highneſs has taken to oppoſe the 
$ court with all his might, and to treat as enemies all thoſe 


4 « who ſhall hold directly or indirectly any correſpondence 
& © there. The third ſtep is, in my opinion, to execute. theſe 
. « declarations with vigour, and to enter into war, as if his 
F © royal highnels was never to think again of a peace. The 
power which his royal highneſs has with the people makes 
me believe without the doubt, that all that I have here 
« propoſed is poſſible; but I muſt add, that it will ceaſe to be 
©. fo, the moment that his royal highreſs ſhall ceaſe to make 
© uſe of all his authority, becauſe the contrary ſteps which he 
© has ſuffered to be made: towards: the court, have rendered 
© thoſe that are now neceſſary, more difficult. It is his royal 
© highnels's buſmets to conſider what he may expect or w 
he may fear from the prince; how far he is willing to en- 
© gage with foreigners ; what meaſures he will take with the 
© parliament and with the town-houſe ;' for except he comes 
; © to 
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k wo 2 bnd resolution upon all theſe points, a firm de 
of not departing from it; except be reſulves to reject 
: 1 the future thaſe mediums whereby he pretends. to recon. 
eile things contradictory and impoſſible, his royal highnef; 
© will again fall into all-the inconventencies in which — 
© ſeen hiuſelf, and which he will find more dangerous wy 
© yond compariſon, than in time paſt, becauſe the. fate in 
_ © which — are, will tender them deciſve. I1t does not 
5 belong to me to decide upon a matter of this importance; 1 
© Jeave it to bis royal highneſs to take M refolugion, Sola 
mii obſequio gloria relita of.” $130 v7 2224 of 

This I writ haſtily, and . Kopping, upon 158 table 
of the library of the duke's palace. His royal highneſs read 
it with/- great attention, and carried it to the qutcheſs. Fhe 
ground-work gf it was examined all the evening long, but 
"without comiuß to any. reſolution by reaſon. of the duke's 
continual hefitating, without ever coming to a choice. 

At my coming 'from this conference, I found Mr. te 
Conmartin at the prefident de  Bellievre's, - who had cauſed 
ple to remove him to a houſe! in the ſuburb of St. 
add. by reaſon of a defluxion he had on one eye. 1 told 
Mr. de Caumartin the ſubſtance of What I had writ down at 
the duke's. He chid me for it, and ſaid: © I cannot imagine 
**what is your meaning: for you expoſe yourſelf to the 
© hatred of n by ſpeaking the truth too openly of 
tbem both. 1 know,“ replied I to him, that I go 
© againſt — but I ad — to morality, which [ 
value more than the other.“ © Nay, faid the preſident de 
1 Bellievre, even according to politics, the cardinal de Retz 
_ © is in the right, conſidering, the ſtate in which. affairs are. 
© There is ſo much uncertainty in them, chiefly in reſpe& to 
© his royal highneſs, that a wiſe man ought not to take upon 
© him to determine any thing.” 

Two hours after this, the duke ſent for me to. madam de 
eur s, where I was, and 1 found a page at the gate of 
his palace waiting to tell me, that his royal highneſs deſired 
that I would- go to the dutcheſs's apartment, and ſtay for him 
there. He was unwilling that I ſhould go to the libraty, 
'where he was ſhut up with Goulas, whom he was queſtion- 

ing upon the ſubje& you ſhall now ſee. He came to me ſome 
time after, and faid : * You were this day ſaying, that the 
<. firſt ſtep I ought to take in caſe I reſolve upon continuing 
the wal, is to * DT ſure of the prince: but how 
* 44 6 the 
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© the deviti on Ida it ? Nu knows it,” tat in 


„ae terms I am ia with his highneſs, 1 cannot anſwer your: 
« queſtion. - Vour royal vat, ht to coplider how: far 
our power extends in this ; would you have * 25 
1 it?” continued he; Chan has almoſt finiſhed | 
a abbot Fouquet. Do you remember 
dem de A lately told me upon that ſubj 
general terms 7, I have been now if ormed of all the 
©. eulars> - The prince ſwears that ! be knows nothing of 
matter, and 1 5a» traitor ; hut who" 
© whether; that be true? Theſe partiaulars were, dt 
vighy-, was treating with! the abbot? Fouquet, and ray 
promiſed to.uſe his utmoſt efforts with — - him 
to come to an accommodation with Mazarin upon nable 
terms. A letter from the abbot Fouquet to Mr. le Tellier, 
which was interct pted hy. 2 party of Getmans, and carried to 
My, de Tavapne 8, que. th the prince fully in reſpect to 
Chayigny's: negatiation ; ; ſot it imported in expreſs. words, 
That in caſe -the prince (would not ſubnut-to — Cha- 
vigny engaged his word to de queen, that he would leave 
—.— undone to ſet him at variance with the duke. 


The prince, who; had the ei inal of, that letter in 115 : 


— 

ect in 

part: 
the 
ay 


bands, carried his paſſiun againſt to a extre- 
mity, and called bim traitor, ſpeaking io hi Over- 


come by grief at this, Chavigny went me to bed, and ne- 
ver roſe from it afterwards. Mr. de who was his 
friend as well as mine, came to defire me to go and ſe him. ö 
I found bim without the uſe of his ſenſes, and I paid ta his 
family what 1 would have paid to his perſon, I:remember' 
that miademoiſelle du Pleſſis Guenegaut Was in his chamber, 
where he died two or three days after. 
Much about that time the duke of Guiſe © a fs 


| Spain, where he had been detained and did me the 
e honour to come and viſit me the very net day after his arri - 
f val. ae TR 5 Wen mode - 
d Vor- hes, ws rate 


n 2 780 in ID 

' 0 Henry ad 1 A born.in 1614. | 
. He —_—_ in 9. 4 to . . thoſe cue bad rebelled at 
e Naples, where, after be had beba ue. himſelf to admiration, 
e be -was taken priſoner by the Spamards, who ket bim in 
ry their bands till about this time. In 1654 he went, for the 
, ſecond time, on an expedition to Naples, and be died 9 ; 
c We bawde bis memoirs, which are efteemed. — 
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raw the ary complains be made again Mr, ds feen, 
| 282 he pretended to have been ill uſed at the time of 
revolution at Naples, Mr. de Fontenay being then am- 
baſſador at Rome. nn 
worthy of the name he bore. © 
_ _ Thad all alon reſerved to treat in this place of the affair 
of  Brifſac, which I haye juſt touched upon in the ſecond 
volume of theſe memoirs, becauſe it was likewiſe much about 
this time that the Harcourt 
of the kin N f into that important 
But as it has not been poſſible for me to find'a rela- 
9 whick 1 had of it, and which 


'an officer of the Fade who was a man of 
honour, I rather chuſe to paſs | 


to tell you i 
N defended d Gavel the 
| and famous poſt, in' 
cardinal, and of the infidelities of ma- 
by the good intentions of Charlevoix, 
uncertaintics of the count"dHarcourt, * I return 


narration. 1 
'T — of his royal tighneſs wits of» ſpeci 

gue gular. It often hindered him from acting, —— 
ame that the moſt neceſſary, and it put him ſome- 
ime ies apon ang, when it was moſt gerte to me. 
J attribute both theſe effects to his irreſolution, be- 
Sake hey dal „ as Þ have obſerved, from the dif- 
views he had, which made him believe that 
2 65 ogy make a ſerviceable ule to himſelf, though in dif- 
Ferent manners, either of or 'not acting, according as 
he was moved by theſe oppolite and different views. But 
methiaks {explain myſelf but ill, and that you will under- 
ſtand me better, by 24 ng to your view the faults which I 
of that irreſolution. 1 pro- 

duke the firſt or the ſecond of September, 
ly mite gratronds a peace, and I repreſented to 
ing was of greater importance than the keeping 
entirely hid from the court itſelf, for the reaſons 
„to which the duke agreed. Upon the 
there was an "aſſembly prove at the town-houſe, 1 
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ſervice 
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the prince himſelf procured, to make the people believe that 


he did not oppoſe king's return, and it was the preſident 
de Neſmond, at leaſt as I have been told fince, who per 
ſuaded him that that demonſtration was neceffary': I have 
never remembered to ſpeak to him about it. It was tefolved 
in that aſſembly, to ſend a ſolemn deputation' to the king to 


intreat him to return to his good city of Paris. This Was 


not at all a le to the duke's deſign, who having re- 


ſolved, as I have already ſaid, to gain to himſelf the honour _ 


and the merit of the deputation of the clergy, at the head of 
which I was to go, ought not to havefi that the city 
ſhould be before-hand* with him; conſidering beſides that he 
was not maſter of the ſteps that might follow that depuration. 
He en however, without any hefitation, not only to 
fuffer the aſſembly to meet at the rown-houſe, but to aſſiſt at 
it in perſon. I was informed of it bot in the evening, and 1 

mentioned it freely to him as a falſe ſtep he had made. 
Why,“ ſaid be, this meeting about a deputation will 


come to nothing. Who does not know the inſiguiſcadcy 


© of theſe aſſemblies ? The prince has deſired this, believing 


© it good for him to e people's minds, whom the firing 
of the town- houſe Eu But beſides,* added be 


(and thefe are the words, which I would have you to ob- 


erve) * who knows whether we ſhall execute what we have 
© reſolved about the deputation of the clergy ? We maſt ad- 
© yance and draw back in theſe perverſe times, as matters re- 
* quire, without minding regularity too much.“ This an- 
ſwer is, in my opinion, an explanation of the nonſenſe 
haye ſeen before; I will give you another example. I 
king having refuſed, as you ſhall ſee preſently, this deputa- 
tion of the town-houſe, old Brouſſel, who made a ſeruple 
to ſuffer that his name ſhould be 3 as an obſtacle to 
the peace, went to the town - honſe and declared there that be 
quitted his magiſtraty. Having had notice time enough of 
his deſign to have prevented it, I went to acquaint the duke 
with it, who after having muſed a little, ſaid ro me: If the 
© court had anſwered our gocd intentions, it had been well 
© for us that Brouſſel had quitted his poſt ; but Ion that for 
© the- preſent it is bad for us. But you muſt own likewiſe, 


© that if they come to themſelves at court, as they muſt ds 


tone time or other, it being im e that they ſhould 

* always remain blind; we ſhould not be forry that old 

Brouſſel had loft his place.” You ſein this diſcourſe the 
H 2 image 


— 
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mage and the effects of uncertainty. I have mentioned theſe 
ewo examples anly. as patterns out of a long ſeries of actions 
of the like nature, which the duke, who had- certainly a 
very. clear underſtanding, could not correct himſelf of. It 


is true indeed that the court afforded him no room to reflect 


much upon his faults, for want of taking advantage of 
them. The advantage received from them at court was 
due to alone, and if the duke and the prince had 
made the uſe they. might have done, of their refuſing there to 
necaive. the deputation. from the town-houſe, the court would 
hae been in to have no deputation at all for a long 
While. Their anſwer to Pietre, the king's attorney for the 


city of Paris, who went to demand an audience for the 


echevins, and the deputies of the ſeveral wards, was that it 
.could not be granted ſo long as the city ſhould acknowledge 
Mr. de ort for governor, and Mr. de Brouſſel for pre- 
voſt- des- marchands. The preſident Viole ſaid to me, as ſoon 
as he had heard of this refuſal: I did not approve of the 
- © deputation, fearing that if would prove more hurtful than 

© *beneficia;.to- the duke and to the prince. But the impru- 
< dence of the court has now turned it altogether to their ad- 
vantage. The voluntary abdication of old Brouſſel ren- 


they might have uſed mediums there, which even in preſery- 
ing the. dignity: of the crown, had not exaſperated people's 
winds. to the degree this refuſal. did. If the princes had 
made a right uſe of it, the miniſters would hade repented for 
g time of their blundering manner of carrying on this 
Hair, as well as all others. 3 Fs ag 

What is ſurprizing is, that the court followed this conduct, 
Juſt at the time that the party of the princes was receiving a 
very conſiderable reinforcement. The duke of Lorrain, who 
2 that by removing out of the kingdom, he had ful- 
filled his treaty made with Mr. de Turenne at Villeneuve St. 
George, notified by two cannon ſhot that he was arrived at 
eau-les-Dames, which is in the Barrois. He came back 

er warts into Champaign. with all his forces, which were 
augmented with three thouſand German horſe, commapded 
by prince . Ulric of Wirtemberg. The chevalier de Guiſe 


manded as lieutenant-general under the duke of Lorrain, - 


and the count de Pas, hom I have mentioned before in ſome. 
e or other, had, I think, joined ſome horſe to this army. 

be duke of Lorrain,came-flowly off towards Paris, a 
8 4 ; 'A $ 


_ dered that imprudence the more ſolemn. It is certain that 
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bis army by pillaging. He encamped near Villeneuve St. 


George, where the duke of Orleans's forces commanded by Mr. 
de Beaufort; thoſe of the prince (Who was ſick at Paris) com- 
manded by the prince of Tarente and the count de Tavannes, 
and thoſe of Spain commanded by Clinchant, in the room: of 
Mr. de Nemours, came to join him. They reſolved all of them 
r to come "nearer Mr. de Turenne, who having Cor- 
bell, Melun, and all that is above the river, in his hands, 
wanted for nothing; when the confederates, who were 
obliged to ſeek for ſubſiſtence in the neighbourhood of Paris, 


pillaged (hy"village, and raiſed conſequently the price of 


proviſions the city. This conſideration, added to their 
number, which was ſuperior to that of Mr. de Turenne, 
obliged them to ſcek out for an opportunity to fight him He 
avoided it with that capacity which is known zud reſpefted: 
all the world over, and the whole ended ip renfounters and: 


ſkirmiſhes, that left matters undecided; The 'imprudence,, 
or rather the ignorance of the cardinal, and of the ſub- mini- 


ſters, went near to ruin their , by a fault which ought- 
to have been beyond compariſon of more prejudice to them 
than even the defeat of Mr, de Turenne. Prevot, a canon. 
of Notre-Dame, and a counſellor of the parhament,-a man 
as mad as any one can be that is not ſhut up, undertook to 
aſſemble together at the Palais-royal all thoſe that were true 


ſervants to the king, (that was to be the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


rafter.) This affembly was made up of four or five hun- 
dred citizens, of which there were not ſixty that were men of 
any ſubſtance. PreEvot acquainted them that he had received 


a lettre de-cachet from the king, by which he was ordered 


to put to the ſword all thoſe who ſhould wear ftraw in their 
hats, inſtead of paper, which was the diſtinguiſhing mark of 
thoſe of the king's party. He read, in effect, that letter, 


and that was the beginging of the moſt ridiculous enterpize 


thought of fince the proceſſion of the Jeague. The event 
was, that upon the twenty-fourth of September, as that af. 
fembly was coming out of the Palais-royal, they were moſt 
mtolerably biſſed zt; and that upon the 'twenty-fixth the 
mareſchal d Eſtampes, whom the duke ſent to the place where 
they alſembled, diſperſed them by ſpeaking but'a few” wards. 
The end of that expedition was, that they ceaſed to aſſemble 
for fear of being hanged, as they were threatened to be by 
an arreſt of parliament, forbidding upop pain of death to al- 
femble and to wear any difti 88 If the duke 


and the prince had made uſe of that opportunity in the man- 


ner they might have done, the king's party had that day been 
cruſhed: 
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| ce in Paris for a long time. One le Maire, a perfumer, 
who _ of e Cm Ng — Ly into 4 trem- 

[ remember that it was 

non wy yon to — and qhat he defired that he 
might hide himſelf in my, cellar. 1 bad 1 5 ground 
enough. to be afraid; for being known not to be in the in- 
teret of the prince, I might eaſily enough haue been ſuſpected 
to have had -a hand in that enterprize. The duke, as you 
have ſeen, was not inclined to make uſe of ſuch conjunctures; 


and the was ſo weary of, any thing that had to do with 
| the people, that he did not think it worth his conſideration, 


__ Craſh has told me ſince that he endeavoured all he could to 


awaken the prince on this occaſion, and to perſnade him that 
- beought not to loſe i it, 1 never remembered to ſpeak of it to 


the 

belle another fault, in my opinion pot leſs than the 

firſt The duke of Lorrain, who was. a great lover of ne- 
gotiations, entered into one as ſoon as he was arrived. He 
told me in the preſence of the dutcheſs of Orleans, that ne- 
r followed him every where ; that when he left 
landers he was weary of negotiating "ow the count de 
Fuenſaldagne, and that at Paris he muſt again to nego- 
tiate, whether he would or no: Far (ſai he) what elſe can 
Lone do here, when I ſee even the baron du Jour thinks of 
© making a ſeparate treaty for himſelf ?* This baron du 
Jour was a gentleman befonging to the duke, and a very odd 
ſort of > man; N ke of 13 better 
t the multitude o ators, than by ing this 

— 1 the number. — made him — believe 
that that * of ne was come into the duke's head, 
was his ha a, en obſerved that for ſome time he had not preſſed 
him to cauſe troops to advance, as he had done before. 
His obſervation was true, and it is certain that the duke, who 
was ſincerely for a peace, had good reaſons 10 be afraid that 
the prince ſeeing himſelf fo conſiderably reinforced, would 
vincible obſtacles to it. The duke was extremely glad 

that reaſon, to ſee the duke of Lorrain likewiſe inclined 


to negotiate, and to fend to court Mr. de Jojeuſe St. Lambert, 
© who will only have (faid the duke to me) Mr. de Lorrain's 


©. commiſhon, which will not hinder bim m & if 
« there is nothing to be done for me. He may, 
© fir,; (anſwered I), be more ſucceſsful than I have 
0 n,. ” 1 do not believe it. I gueſſed I 


n 
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a hind at court without receiv- 
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to the dutcheſs. of Orleans by. Mr. le Tellier's means, that 


was, in my opinion, what. brought the peace about, much 
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ing any anſwer. He 
believe of 


be would be hearkened to there as a private man, upon all 
that he might ſay in the duke s, name, came back as much 
diſatisfied at leaſt as the other. Ne 5:55 533k 
Upon the 30th of September, Mr. Talon, made an end of 
letting the duke and the public into the true intentions of 
the queen, by ſending Mr. Doujat to the parliament (he be- 
ing himſelf indiſpoſed) with the letters he had received from 
the chancellor and the farſt nt, in anſwer to thoſe he had 
writ to them, conſequently. to the deliberation of the 26th. 
Theſe letters imported that the king having transferred his . 
parliament to Pontoiſe, and interdicted the counſellors at Paris 
— manner of function there, he could receive no de- 
putation from them till had obeyed. I cannot expreſs. 
to you the conſternation” of the company. It went ſo far, 
that the duke was afraid that they would have forſaken him, . 
which apprehenſion made him take a very falſe; ſtep, for: it: 
obliged him to draw a letter out of his pocket full of flat-- 
tering expreſſions from the queen. The mareſchal d Eſtampes 
had brought him this letter, and though that gentleman was 
very well affected to ihe court, he could not imagine: it to be 
ſincere, no more than the duke himſelf, who had ſhewn it me 
he day before, ſaying to me: The queen muſt take me for 
en great fool to write to me in this manner, at the time that 
© ſhe is acting as ſhe does. By this you may ſee that he was 
not the dupe of this letter, or rather that he had not been ſo- 
to that moment. Rut he became in effect, the dupe of it by 
his making a ſhew of it to the parliament, becauſe u per · 
ſuaded the parliament that the duke was treating of an ac- 
commodation for himſelf with the couft. By this means he 
threw a diſtruſt of bis conduct among the. members of that- 
company, inſtead of | regaining a further credit with. them. 
He could never diveſt himſelf of that myſterious air on ſuch - 
oceaſions, and notwithſtanding what. the dutcheſs could ſay to 
bim, he thought it all along neceſſary for his ſafety, to prevent 


people, as he ſaid, from running into accommodations with- 


out him. That air of ne 


a ating, added ta the 
A it which the party of 


appearances 
prince was continually ſhe wing, 
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_ | ſooner. than the moſt real and efft Sal + could 
have done. neee eee upon imagination 
. than mall enen. The 's :Wiagination alone is ſome. 
- times the;cauſe of a. c., It produced dhe pe de on this 
' for the {ought not to be attributed to their 
| wearineſs,which:w fur from being come to ſuch 4 point us 
- to oblige tem W recal! back ee Nef Le ie 
certain that they ſuffered his verar#'only when they became 
_ —— could no t it: but as ſoon 
28 public perceived lainly that it was fo, 
then pribate perſons ran into it, and des bot 
— 8 29d the padde chat it was fo, a ine conduR 
ef the rt e ee AD 12745 hind N27 rr 
- + The duke's ee explaining” himGlf i 
the late aſſemblies, in order to ſhew the regard which they till 
for him at edurij finiſhed hat wa very much 
advanced. Every body t de peace certain; ſo that every 
body was for making hi rate treaty. As ſoon as the 
1 t f Lofrain' had ſent to court was 
was known,” the 2 


2 © 


to understand, tha 
vould — —— full — that 
in the parlament ur Furie, they would ſeek 
— Y went not Tv fur as tb declare this 
dy a formal arreſt, but What they dad produced. very near the 
ame effect, 2 Leet bimſelf for to 
© other fur & to anform the king of t.. 


Upon the roth of October, Mr. Fervien having repreſentet 
that it would” be neeeſſary t&'defire the duke of Beaufort to 
reſign the of Paris, by reaſon of the king's re- 


fubing to receive the deputies of the town-houſe, ſo long as he 


mould aſſume that pot; Mr / Servien, H ſay, who ft another 
time durſt not have mentioned any Wäg e this//iwas' now 
bead without being"cither repulſed or hiſſed. It was even 
id in that ſame 7 "that the Gonfellors of 'the parlia- 
ment, whos were ligete. bf the 're#inedCbands, might ge, if 
— to Fᷓt. Germaine, where the court was, with the 
tation of the-town-houle. © Obſerve however that among 
dhe inſtances which this deputstion ds te möge totheking 
for his returning 70 Paris, not a word was faid about the ve- 
_ rification' of eps che partitient at Parks. > ae 
Vvonſenſe was that? | | 19 1m wit 
0 den Me 1107 G Gohe yrordifed the — ene Mr. 
4. Haufen e his employment; and W 
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— to ine duke of the diſorders 8 
forces, contrary to the promiſe which had been given that tile 
mould retire. The duke of Lorrain, whom that day 
in St. Honore's ſtreet, and who had like to have been k 


by the citizens who guarded the gate of St. Martin, becauſe = 
mo have gone out of rnd, off wich all irs tolouts 
the uniformity of this conduct. He told me that he W 
write a book upon it, and dedicate it to the duke. #My 
0 Rite fiſter ® will cry at it, ſaid he, but no matten: 


« the will eömfort herſelf with mademoiſelle Claude. + 


Upon the zzth, the duke made many excuſes to the parlia- | 
ment that the troops did not remove ſo foon as they would. 


have done had it not been for the bad weather. You art with- 
out doubt very much ſurpriſed to hear the duke [peak in this 
manner of thoſe troops, which eight or ten days before ap- 
publicly in their red and yellow ſcarfs, in a condition. 
to fight even with advantage thoſe of the king. An histo- 
nan who ſhould write of times more. remote would ſeek for 
connections to incidents ſo unlikely, and if I may ſay ſo, fo, 
contradictory as theſe were. There was no greater interval 
of time than the few days I have mentioned, between theſe - 


- doings, neither was there any other myſtery in it. All that 


vulgar politicians have been pleaſed to imagine in order to 
—— theſe events, was pothing elſe than fiction and- 
chimeras. This brings me back to the maxim I have laid 


down, which is, that by conſequences almoſt inevitable, capi- 


tal faults render thoſe things poſſible which appear and are in 
effect the moſt unlikely. LO EO ED TO RIM 
Upon the t 3th the colonels of the ſeveral wards of the city. 


dad the king's order to come by deputies to St. Germain's- 


where Mr. de Seve, the eldeſt of them, ſpoke for the reſt. 
The king ordered a dinner to be prepared for them, and 
honoured them even with his ce whilſt they dined.. 
That ſame day the prince left Paris with a joy beyond what- 
ever you can imagine: he had formed that deſign long before, 
It has been the opinion of many, that his love for madam de 


Chatillon had detained him there; but many others believed” 
H 5 Fl . -- what 


1 N 


. | 
* The dutcheſs of Orleans. 


+ Claude de Lorraine, ho married cordinal Francis of | 
Lorrain her couſin- german, and brother to that duke of” 


Lorrain, of whom the cardinal de Retz here ſpeaks : from 


evhich marriage the f reſent dukes of Lorrain are deſcended.. . 


— 


* 
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he had, to.the laſt, entertained hopes of coming to an ac- 
8 ith the cout. I cannot remember what be 
has told me upon that ſubject; for it is im poſſible that in the 


ong converſations I have had ſince with him about matters 

ak. I ſhould not have mentioned this. 

Upon the 24th Mr. de Beaufort made a. ſhort and bad 

compliment to the parliament, upon his having reſigned the 
government, of Faris. | 

ty 

d 


Upon the 16h the duke declared plaiply to the parliamer 
«the Bing had diſowned in every ect what, mY gong 
a 


man ſent by Mr. de Lorrain pretended to have tran 
court; but he added, according to his uſual ſtile, that he was 
every moment expecting ſome bettei news, T he duke ſeeing 
me wor der at his er conduct, faid. to me: 
Would you be anſwerable : one quarter of, an haur ta 
another I Haw do I know. whether the people would not in 
« an inſtant deliver me up to the king, if they thought that I 
| © kept no mealures with the court? Ho de I know whether 
in another inſtant would not deliver me up to the 
« prince, if it came into his head to return to Paris, and to 
© cauſe there an inſurrection d' When * ſee theſe principles 
of the duke's, I believe that you are leſs ſurprized at his con- 
duct. It is ſaid that one ought never. to diſpute againſt 
what is laid down for a principle. Thoſe principles that are 
grounded upon fear ought leſs to be diſputed and are leſs diſ- 
putable than all others; they are unapproachable. 


de dae acquainted the parliament upon the 29th that he 


had received a letter from the king, informing him of his com- 
ing to Paris upon the 5th, which was the Monday; and the 
duke added, that be was extremely ſurprized that their ma- 
jeſties ſhopld not begin by ſending an amneſty to be verified in. 
the parliament of. Paris. The company fell into the greateſt 
conſternation,  'T hey deliberated upon it, and it was agreed 
that they ſhould intreat the king to do that act of grace both 
to the parliament and to his people. , 

His royal highneſs had received that letter upon the 18th 
in the eyening, upon which he immediately ſent for. me. He 
told me that the conduct of the court was incomprehenſible ; 
that they ventured there. upon lofing all, and that he had almoſt 
a mind to ſhut the gates againſt the king. I anſwered him, 
that the conduct of the court was not at all incomprehenſible 
to me; that they knew there that they ran no manner of hazard, 
knowing as they did his good and pacific intentions; that in 
my opinion they acted (at leaſt corfidering the end * 
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with much more 


| horſeback, armed cap-a+pe, and ready to cover the: plains 


CANEDI SAD DE) RETZ. rg: 
than hey had done in the beginning ; | 


that I could not ſee what could binder them from returning 
ever ſince the 14th do re- 


a8 the court had ordered it, without ever concenting the thing 
him: The duke uttered five or fix oaths one after another 3 
after having muſed a little, Go, ſaid he, I will be left 
« for two hours to myſelf ; come again this evening. about 
© eight.” I found him at that time in the dutcheſi s xloſetpand. . 
I found ber catechiſing or rather exhorting of bim, for he was 
in the greateſt tranſport poſſible, and ſpoke as if ho had —5 
St. Dennis and Grenelle with. blood and flaughter. The 
dutcheſs was frightened, and E muſt confeſs that though I 
knew the duke ; well enough to prevent my being over haſty 
in imagining him ſo y-minded, I fancied however tha 
— 9 — 2 The firſt thing he ſaid to 
me was: Well, fir, hat ſay you to this? Do you think 
© there is any ſafety for me to treat with the court ?* None 
© at all, fir; anſwered I, except — 0 look to yourſelf, and pro- 
©yide for your own ſafety; her royal-highneſs knows that I. 
© never poke: per walker to you. rie certainly ſo,” ſaid 
the dutcheſs. But had not *told me,” continued the - 
duke, that the king would not return to Paris without con+ 
certing the matter with me?” * ] had told you, fir, re- 
1 plied I, that the queen had told me ſo, but that her man- 
ner of faying i it obliged me to give your royal highneſs notice 
© that you-ought-by no means to rely upon her word. He 
. "Bas given you but too much notice, ſaid the dutcheſs, © but 
would not believe him. · I own it, replied the duke, and 
©-I complain only of the curſed Spaniſh woman.) Com- 
*-plaints are out of ſeaſon, ſaid the dutcheſs; it is high ume - 


to act ſomething one way or other. u was for peace 


hen it was in your power to make you are now for 
war, when it is not in your power to make either war or 
© peace,” © I will make war to-morrow,” replied the duke in 
a warrior's tone, and more eahly than ever. Aſk the 
*-cardinal de Retz.“ The duke thought that I would have 
poſed that propoſition ; I perceived that it was the thin . 
wiſhed, to have it in his power afterwards to ſay, that he Weid 
have done wonders if he had not been kept back. I gave him 
no room for it, for I anſwered him gravely and without the : 
leaſt emotion: No doubt of it, fir.” Am I not ſtill, con- 
unued the duke, « maſtes of the people ?* Yes, fir,” an 
A 


LY + 
. © 


6; MEMOT@ESI OB TIME 
« Atmy calling the prince bock, will he. urn 1 believe 
ö © he will, fir, fad I. 42 Will net the in army advance 
211 ire it “In all pearance it will, replied I. You 
; —— this that he would: have entered into me great 
or at leaſt into ſame great! deliberation. Nothing 

give you a better account of the end of this 


© enough 

manner, the duke concluding, that, though it was very bad 
that the king ſhould: return to Paris without doing it in concert 
with him, anc without an amnefty veriſied io parliament, it 


good grace 
the king.“ He exclaimed at that word as if the had pro- 


poſed to him to himſelf headlong into the river. © Re- 

tire then, / fir, immediately,” added ſhe. And where the 

devil ſhall I retive?* ſaid be. He left her at this word, and 
went to his own apartment whither he commanded me to fol- 
low him. It was to aſk me if Lhad had nonatice from the prin- 

eeſs Palatine about the king's return: I told him that I had not; 

which was true: but it was not long before I heard from her, 

for an hour after I received a billetof her's, importing that the 

queen had commanded” her to acquaint me with e, and to tell 

me that her majeſty made no doubt but that I would finiſh in 

this conjuncture what I had fo well and fo happily begun at 
Compiegne. That princeſs. made me many excuſes in a billet 

5 r - apait 
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wing me this notice ſo late. Fou 
©: know the ftate of things here, added the 3 thæ court in at St. 
©: Germain's'the' ſame it was, This was tell 
me enough. Mer CHOY 
of October. be 
The king who lay that n — tame to Parin | 
the 21ſt. He ſent from 'Nogent and Mir. d Amn to 
the dukt, to invite bim to come and meet him. His cya 
highneſs could never reſolve upon doing” it, though theſs two 
bim — ten Fhey were in the right, 
and I am fell uaded- that the duke was not in the wrong. 
Not that there was any deſign aganſt his perſon, at leaſt as. 
1 have heard the mareſchal de Villeroy ſay: but 1 believe that 
if be had been to meet the king; and that the king had 


bad a deſign to have ſecured bim, he might have done it, con 


e were. [ own that at 


ſidering the jon in which: 
inclined to the duke, and. 


the bottom the people were very w 


| better inclined to him beyond campariſon thari tothe court; but 


the minds of people were in an agitation, and in a flutgerthat 
might in my opinion hays been turned to any thing; and if the 
— the royal majeſty had been — in that con- 


ure, I do not know whether it would not have carried 

I ſpeak doubtfully upon the matter, becauſe it is certain. 
3 the duke had ſtill for him all the meaner, 
erer But, in ſhort, ara 
opinion, good reaſons to proven his. running the riſk, 


i out of the walls of Paris. My wonder was mnets. . 


ter that te miniſters houid expoſe the perſon of his maje- 
to the diſcontent, the diſtruſt and the of the duke; 
to the fear of a parliament that had room to believe that the 
court came with a deſign to croſh that company; and to the 
caprice of a people who continued their attachment to per ſons 
of whom the cardinal was far from being aſſured. The 
event has ſo well juſtified the eondust hich che court followed. 
on this occaſion, that 1t/is- almoſt ridieulous. to blame it. I 
think nevertheleſs that it was 1 d ran, and incen- 
ſiderate, beyond what. ĩt is poſſible — I will not ſay 
upon this bead what 1 have ſaid upon the other, that I am 
doubtful; I will ſay poſitively and to my certain knowledge, 
that if the duke had pleaſed, the queen and the an 
had that day been ſeparated from the king. 

Courtiers will al ways ſuffer — to be amuſed bythe: 
acclamations of the people, without conſidering that they are 
only things of. courſe on ſuch oecaſions. 1 . 


9 


ut IMEMOTRS" OFTHE: 
upon theſe acclamations, whilt Mr. de Turenne, who was: 
i circle, ' was whiſpering me in the ear: 
lately for the duke of Lorrain. 1 


are ſome of them who are ſtillliying, whom would very 
much wonder: at if I ſhould-name them. The duke would 
not to it, and I oppoſed it to my utmoſt when the. 
duke told me of that propoſal. It was, in my opinion, à thing. 
polſible as to the preſent ſucceſs, it being certain that any. 
- town-officer that would have made the. lèaſt appearance againit- 
n deen maſſacred by his own ſoldiers; 


F by his concern, Whether Echought myſelt ſafe there? 
I ſqueezed his hand, becauſe I peroeived that Frelay, who was 
a great -Matzarinjan, had heard him, and I anſwered ; Ves, 
© fir nnd all manner of ways: madam de Leſdiguieres knows 
_ © that Lam in the right to think ſo. This however was only 
bragging, for I am perſuaded, that if I had been arreſted 
that day, it had, occaſioned no manner of ftirring. What I 
have been telling you of · What was poſſible on either fide, will 
without doubt appear contradictory to you, and I confeſs 
that it can be well conceived only by theſe who have ſeen not 
only the outſide, but the inſide of what paſſed. „ 
_ received me admirably well, and ſhe deſired the 
king to embrace me as- being the man to whom he chiefly. 
awed his return to Paris. ſe words, which were heard by 
à great many, cauſed me a real joy, becauſe I thought that 
the: would not have ſpoke them publicly, if ſhe had had 
a dengu to have had me arreſted. I ftaid at the circle till the 
queen went. ta council. As Lwascoming away, I met Jouy 


rss ner 


opinion it is one of the greateſt and 


* 
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in ibe anti · chamber, who told me that the duke had ſent him 
to know whether it was trus that they had admitted me at hs 


council- board, and to command me to come to him, I-met,. 


as I was entering the duke's palace, Mr. d' Aligre coming. 
out, who had been ſent by the king to bid the duke in his name 
to leave Paris the next day, and to retire to Limours. This 
blunder has likewiſe been conſecrated by the event, but in my 
moſt ſignal faults. that has 
ever been committed in politics. You may tell me that the 
knew at court what ſort of man the duke was; to which T 


will anſwer, that they knew bim (o little on this occaſion 

that he was juſt upon on peut of reſolving, or rather of 
- executing what he had y reſo] 

himſelf in the market place, to make barricados even to the 


reſolved ; which was to poſt 
tes of the Louvre, and to drive the king away from thence, 

am perſuaded that he had ſucceeded even with caſe, if he had. 
gone about it, and that the people had not ſtood heſitating if. 
they had ſeep, his royal highneſs in perſon, and his wy 


bigbneſs taking up arms only to prevent his being exiled, 


have been accufed to have ſtirred up the duke very much on 


this occaſion. Take what follows as à true accqunt, of. what 


I did, | | 1 * 
At my coming to the duke, he appeared go. me very much 
caſt 1 bande he had put it into his, head ray order. 
which he had juſt then received from the king by Mr. d Aligre, 
was only to amuſe him, and make him belieye that there. was 
no thought of arreſting him. It is impoſſible to expreſß the, 
agitation he was in. bY fancied that every muſket-ſhot he. 
heard (and upon ſuchiMſaſions there are always many muſket. 
ſhots) came 48 giment of guards that was ſent to in- 
veſt his palace. All thoſe he ſent to enquire, brought him 
word that all was quiet, but he would believe nobody, and he 
was at very inftanf looking out at a window; that he might the, 
better hear whether there were any drums beating. At laſt 
he recovered a litile courage, enough at leaſt to aſk me whether 
he might depend upon me? To which I anſwered oy + by-this 
iece of &. verſe out of the Cid of Corneille: Any one 
ides my father. This word ſet him a laughing,. 
which was very extraordinary when he was poſſeſſed with * | 
= W ©4 ive. 


* The verſe alluded to in this place is in a ſcene of Corneille's, 
called Le Cid, where a father hawing lately received an 
nt,aſks bis ſon if be has courage the on anſwers, * Tout 
autre _ mon pere, Feprouveroit ſur Pheure, © Any one. but 
my father ſbould bave immediate proof of it," 6 TAY 


b EMO IRS OF THE 

doe mea pte or it; continued he, and come to a recon. 

_  EFeiligtion with Mr. de Beaufort.“ © With. all m | 

_ © ir,” replied” I. He embraced me, and went hi to open 
_ the door of the gallery that joined to the door of his bed. 
chamber, where he then was. IA Mr, de Beaufort coming 
out of it, ho took me round the neck, ſaying : * Alk by 

© ©'royal highneG what 1 was jul now ſaying to him upon your 
- 0" zecount. "I can” diſtinguiſh honeſt men. Come, br; let us 
© arive away the Mazarinians for good and all, and let us ſend 
» © them ta the devil.” The converſation opened in this manner, 


= ons the duke went on. with it by an anibigtious ſpeech, which 
 * With | 


- | 8 0 bene had been . of 
me great aftion ; but in the mouth of Fr 
Das to me only the preſage of aan . al. Mr, de Beau! 
fort maintwned, to the utmoſt of his power, the neceſſity 
and the poſſibility of the propoſal he made, which was that 
the duke ſhould march at break of day directly to the market- 
Place, and that he ſhould ſet up barricades there, to be 
_ carried'6n where it ſhould be thought beſt, At this the duke 
turned” to me, Gying as they do at the parliament, Your 
advice, fir, as being eldeſt counſellor. I will ſet down here 
© the very words I - Meng and the Whole converſation, which L 
"have tranſcribed from the original, as I diftated it to Mon- 
_ trefor at my coming home from the duke's, and which I have 
© Mit by we written” with his own hand, 
"ET think, indeed, fir, that 1 ought to ſpeak in this con- 
© Junure after the manner of the eldeſt counſellor of the 
. N that is, after the manne id when he moved 
7 for public prayers for forty hours top her. I know but of 
F fen . where there has been fo much need of 
„„ them. ey would fill be, fir, much more neceſſary to 
Are than to any other, becauſe I can Hive no advice but 
"what muſt be attended with very diſma appearances, and 
even with terrible inconveniencies. If I adviſe you to bear 
Wich the injurious treatment which you have met with, will 
© © not the public, which is ＋ inelined to think evil, have 
n reaſon or a pretence to ſay 
6. that in giving you this advice I do but go on with the ob- 
faces I have put to the defigns of the prince? If 1 
* © adviſe your royal highneſs to diſobey, and to follow 
© Mr. de Beaufort's views, will it be in my power to prevent 
| © people from thinking me to, be a man who blows bot N 
* eit ae i I Kr cold; 
Galan , Foix, duke de Ne Was one of the bracveſt 
mer of bis time. He was killed at the batile of Ravenna in 
the year +512, upon Eafter-day, aged about 23. | 
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at I betray your intereſt, and 
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© ſome advantages in treating: of it; ho is for war when he 


of an Qndodei on the impertinence of — 2 
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Licold j who is for peace when he is in hopes of 


has been refuſed to treat of peace; who-adviſes toe deſtioy 
< the city with fire aud —— to ſet that fire to the gutes 
© of the Louvre; by ne agent the king's perſbn ? 
This is, / far; — will mill be (ala and what you 

{ yourſelf believe at ——— I might! have "0 
© after having foretold your royal highne(s perhaps above a 
© thouſand times, that your uncertainties would bring you to 
the condition you are now in; I might have room, I ſay, 
« to/intreat'you with all the reſpect I owe to your royal bigh- 
© neſs, to excuſe me from ſpeaking upon a matter, which I 
* have already ſaid more upon than any body living. I will 
e eee eee eee eigha rb 1 think 1 
* have, that is, that, though I do not delign-to determine the 
* way which your royal highneſa ou to fallow, J uten ſe 
to your view the inconveniencies of both ways, with the 

et he of choking ove — 
ighneſs are an- 


— 


« 7p to le kingdom for all that it will afterwards 


© ſuffer... I will not pretend to j 
„may come to, for who can 
pends on the ilio's of- a Mazarin, on the i 


of what that ſuffering 
of an evil that de- 
impervoſity 


and on the violence of a Servien ? But, in ſhort, you will 
be anſwerable for all that ſhall do sgaiaft the public, 
; becaule the public Ain be gc ded that it has been in your 

© power to prevent it. If you do not obey, you run the riſk 
* of overturning the Rate. be cke interrupted me at 
that word, ſaying with great eagerneſs: /* You do not come 
to the point, which is to know whether I am in a condition 
to diſobey ) 1 believe fo, fir,” anſwered I, for I do not ſee 
* which way the court can go about to make you agar d 
+ ling: muſt come in perſon to attack yo here, which wil be 

no eaſy matter.” Mr. de Beaufort — the im- 
poſſibility- of the attempt, and ſaid-ſo that I perceived 
that the duke began likewiſe to think ſo, in which caſe he was 
altogether like to reſolve upon ſting idle, his inclination 
leading him always that way. I therefore thought myſelf 
obliged by all manner of reaſons to clear that point to him, 
which E-dibby telling him, that there was'a-diſtin&ion to be 


made; that I owned-that the people were not likely to fuffer 
for the preſent that the duke ſhould de taken forcibly away | 
from his own palace, but that the king might in time brig _ 
matters to a paſs that ſhould enable Raw to do it j that by 
na ccuſto ming 
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3 the gate of he conference, which he ca 


gua 
NS na ey had pleaſed to N 
u 


between. three and 


ſhut for a quarter of an hour only, 
in the afternoon; that if his ro th hneſs ſuffered. all 
of Paris to be taken in like manner; 
uffered the eee be per- 
the next morning, — 4 believed that perhaps the next af. 
tenden there would be no great ſafety for him. This 
brought the duke again into his firſt fright, and made him ery 
aut: Lou mean that I cannot keep myſelf on the defen- 
© five?* © No; fir,” enfrarnd Ly: *.you ape do/whet yoo pleat, 
* from this time $11. $0-morrow morning z. but 1 would not 
ee erg tc“ Mr. de 
Beaufort, who thought that what I ſaid was with a-defign to 
2 and to countenance Ay 8 offering to 


Im tum ſhort -,14{\-4 rote 
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© that 

8 — in ae do, only — I have obſerved 
be thinks be may ſecurely Ray in his palace againſt the 
1 king's will. I bave no advice to give, in the ſtate in which 
matters ars, It has always belonged to the duke to deter- 
mine. Ideen belongs to him to propoſe, and our buſineſs 
$15 only to execute. It thall: never be ſaid that I have ad- 
e viſed him, either to ſuffer the treatment he meets with, or to 
22 batricadoes tomorrow morning. I have already ac- 
N him with the reaſons I be to follow this con- 
F uf. He has commanded: me to expoſe to his view the 
« inconyeniencies-which I perceive on both ſides, and. I have 
done it. Tbe duke gave me leave to ſpeak as much as 1 
would, and after having taken two or three turns about the 
obamber, he — to me and ſaid : If I reſolve to dif- 


Sate the ground, will you. declare for me? Ves, fr, 
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« Tam attached to your ſervice ; do but command, and you 
« ſhall certainly ſee me obey. But I ſhall be grieved at heart 


« at it, becauſe in the condition things are in, it is impoſſible 
for an honeſt man not to be grieved, whatever you reſolve 
upon.“ The duke, who was no otherwiſe good, than be- 
cauſe he as an eaſy man, and who was not naturally tender, 
was moved however at what I told him. Tears came to his 


eyes; he embraced me, and of a ſudden he aſłked me whether 
I thought that he might render himſelf maſter of the king's 


perſon, I told him that nothing in the world was more im- 
te of the conference being guarded as it was. 


Rae enuf propoſed ſome means which were impraQti- 


cable 1 reſpect. He offered to go and poſt himſelf at 
the entrance of the Cours with the duke's houſhold. In ſhort, © 
he ſaid many fooliſh things iv my opinion. I perſiſted to 
and act in the manner I had done, and I perceived. be- 
L left the duke (and to ſay the truth, I perceived it with 


poſſible of joy for my forbearing to coun- 

part, notwithſtanding which he ſpoke ot 
nothing elſe the reſt of the time we ſtaid with him, and he 
even commanded us to get our friends in a readineſs, and to 
come to his palace all of us at break of day. Mr. de Beau- 
fort perceived as well as I, that the duke was again doing 
any thing, and as we were coming down ſtairs, he ſaid to me: 
i This gentleman is not capable. of a yigorous action.“ 
© And much leſs capable, ſaid I, to go on with it, which 
makes me think you mad to propoſe it to him in the fate 
in which things are.” I find you hardly know him yet 
replied he; if I had not propoſed it to him, he would have 
© reproached me with it for ten years together. 
1 found at my coming home Montreſor, who 2 
for me, and who made a mighty je ſt of my ſcruples, for ſo 
he called all the regard I had ſhewn in the converſation 1 had 
with the duke, which he writ down as I was diftating it to 
him. That gentleman affured me very poſitively that the 


duke had a greater deſire to be at Limours than the queen 


had to ſend him thither ; but upon the whole, he owned that 
the court had committed a terrible fault in puſhing him to, it, 
becauſe the fear of not thinking himſelf ſafe there, might 
eaſily put him upon undertaking what he would never. have 
thought on, if the leaſt regard had been ſhewn to him. The 
event has likewiſe juſtified that imprudence, which was. 4 
WR, _ 
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muck the greater, becauſe at court, where they had ground to 
look upon = as upon a man exaſperated and full of diſtruſt, 
they were, in my opinion, far from doing me the Juſtice to 
dellove 1k that my ſentiments for the ſtate were ſo right as in 
truth they were. I am indeed convinced, that conhdering 
the duke's humour, which it was impoſſible to change ; con- 
Kdering beſides the diviſion of the party, to which no remedy 
could be found by reaſon of an infinity of circumſtances, and 
of the confuſion, paſt, preſent, and to come, occaſi toned by 
that diviſion; I am convinced, I ſay, that it had been im- 
- poſſible to ſupport any thing that had been undertaken, which 
reaſon alone; ſetting aſide all others, was ſutficienggto deter 
any body from adviſing the duke to undertake any ting. But 
Tam no lefs convinced that the duke would for the pe eſent 
have ſucceeded in his enterprize,' and that he had driven the 
king away from Paris. Many perſons will take what I ſay 
| — a" paradox, but all great things that remain unexe- 
cuted appear” always impracticable to thoſe who are incapa- 
—— at, apd I am ſure there were ſome who 
not ſurprized at the barricadoes - which the duke de 
ſet up, . bad looked upon the thing as ridiculous 
© they fee heard it mentioned a quarter of an hour before 
were raiſed. I do not know whether I have not already 
in fo ſome place or other of theſe memoirs, that what has 
made ſome men the moſt remarkable by ſome great actions, 
is their kovieg odſerved before others the eritical minute 
which made the undertaking- of them Ma 
return to the duke. He ſet out for Limovrs a little be- 
fore break of day, and he avi affected to be gone an hour 
5 ad appointed Mr. de Beaufort and me to 
come to him. We found Jouy, expecting us by his order at 
_ the gate of his palace, who told us from him, that he had 
Dad his resſons for doing as be did, which*we ſhould know 
Tome time or other, and that we had beſt come to an accom - 


is 


. the GN held his bed of juſtice at 
Wre. He cauſed there four declarations to be read. 
— was that of the amneſty ; the ſecond was for the 
recalling the parliament to Paris; AI third was an order for 
Mr. de Beavfort, as well as for meſſieurs de Rohan, Viole, 
Þ = a. 9 Portail, Bitaud, Croiſi, 1 „Fleury, 
. artineau, 


—. 
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Martineay, and Perraut, to, leave, Paris ; and. 9 
declaration the parliament was forbidden to meddle for th 


future with any matters of ſtate; the fourth eſtablihed 4 


chamber of vacations. The parliament had agreed in the 
morning before they went to the king, that the company 
ſhould make ſome inſtances to his majeſty about having thoſe 
of their body who were exiled, reſtored to their functions. 
all of them obeyed their orders that ſame day. 1 wept- 
to the queen's in the afternoon, where, after her majeſty hag | 
ſtaid ſome time at the circle, ſhe commanded me to go wit! 
her into her little cloſet. She uſed me extremely well; the 
told me that ſhe knew that I had ſoftened, both people's minds 
and affairs, as much as I bad it in my power; that the be- 
lieved that I had done it ſtill more readily. and more publicly, 
if I had not been obliged to ohierve many regards with my 
friends, who were not all of them in the ofthe tbl | 


that ſhe pitied me, and would help me out of the trouble 
was in. You find in all this: a great deal of civility, and 
even of ing. kindneſs, But ſee what it tended to at 
the bottom. She was more incenſed at me than ever, becauſe 
Beloy, who belonged to the duke, but who. always was 
ſecretly attached to ſome other, and who had renewed his 
former meaſures with the court fince the affairs of the 
prince had. been declining, bad ſent her notice in the morning 
as ſoon as ſhe was awake, that I had offered to the duke to 
do whatever he would command me. Not that he knew any 
thing of the particulars of what paſſed the evening before 
between the duke, Mr. de Beaufort, and me: But enterin 
with Jouy into the duke's chamber as ſoon as we had left 
him, the duke, whom they found both moved and troubled, 
ſaid to them: © I-might, if I pleaſed, prepare a fine dance 
© for Spaniſh woman.“ loy, either maliciouſly, or 
moved only by curiolity, anſwered the duke: But, fir, can 
* your: royal highneſs depend intirely upon the cardinal de 
Retz?“ © The, cardinal de Retz, replied the duke, is an 
* honeſt man, and will not fail me. Jouy, who had heard 
this, informed. me of it in the morning, and I made no 
doubt but that Beloy had likewiſe ſent an account of it to the 
veen. But the queen could not bg informed that at the 
e time that 1 had offered to the duke what my honour 
obliged. me to, I had omitted nothing of what my honour 
likewiſe gave me leave to do, to prevent. the overturning of 
the ſtate. At the very moment that Jouy acquainted, me 


with this, I made a ſerious refle@Mn- upon the ſcruples which 
FRY ontreſor 
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Moatrefor had made a jeſt of and blained me for, the nigh 
| before. It is true, that fiich ſcruples meet with no ſucceſi 
In courts, at leaſt commonly; but there are perſons who 
prefer to ſucceſs, the inward ſatisfastion they find in them. 


ves. | » 
© You would have been ſurprized at the manner in which [ 
anfwered the queen, if I had not given you beforehand this 
little account, which. contains the reaſons I had to ſpeak to 
"Her as I did. I don't mean as to matter of ſincerity, for you 
ye ſeen that even before, I ſeldom failed of uſing the Rte 
in ſpeaking: to her, I told her that I had a ſenſible joy 0 
ded af fell mat witty the mamedt, which I had for ſo long a 
time ſo paſſionately wiſhed for, which was to ſerve her with. 
but any reftriftion : that ſo long as his royal .highneſs had 
been engaged in affairs, I could not follow my own inclina- 
tion by reaſon of my engagements with him, in which ſhe 
= thar 1 * never deceived her — 4 Aa _ the 
1ONOUr to in private to her majeſty the day before, 1 
would ili to her freely, as my cuſtom was, the 
manner in which I was obliged in honour to behave myſelf 
with the duke: that his royal bighneſs having left Paris, 
fully reſolved to meddle no more with any public affairs, had 
by freed me from my engagements, and reftored me to 
| liberty of following now my own inclination, which was 
ſuch a pleaſure to me that I could not well enough expres it 
to her majeſty. She anſwered me in the moſt civil manner, 
- but I perceived that ſhe would fain have put me upon diſco- 
vering the diſpoſitions in which the duke was. I eaſily ſatis- 
fied her, and ſhe was pleaſed with what I faid ; for I aſſured 
ber, and it was certainly true, that the duke was reſolved to 
keep quiet in his folitude. © We muſt not ſuffer him to ſtay 
there, ied ſhe 3 © he may be uſeful to the king and to the 
4 fate: it is neceſfary that you ſhould go and fetch him 
back. IT was extremely furprized at this, becauſe I muft 
confeſs that I expected nothing like it, and that at firſt I 
could not well comprehend what her meaning was. But 1 
quickly found it out, not that ſhe explained it to me clearly, 
" but by her giving me to underſtand, that the duke having 
"-fatisfed to what he owed to the king's dignity, by the obedi- 
"ence he had ſhewn, it was in his power to re · eſtabliſn him · 
{elf better than ever in the king's favour, by crowning the 
1 had followed with juſt and reaſonable con- 


fions, in which he gaight even find his own account. 
You ſee that there was ang very obſcure — 
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Fons. When ihe queen perceived that I anſwered only in 


general wirre die cloſed herſelf up, and appeared quite 
— not only in reſpect to the Wal we were u dat 
e eee ne 1 | 
bluſh, and _ to more which was | 
with her a fign of being angry. Ne ee 15 
in a little time, and the aſked me whether 1 continued to con- 
fide in madam de Chevreuſe ? To which I anſwered, that T 
continued to be her very humble ſervant. She took me 
at that word veryjhaftily, and, as 1 thought, ſhe did it with 
fone pleaſure,” © 10 ,* aid ſhe; © you confide 
© more in the princeſs Palatine, and u are in the right.“ 
I put a gregt truſt,” 1 princeſs Palatine; 
« bur I be h y yoor mays give me leave to rely on no 
© body but yourſelf.” Wich of ny heart, faid ſhe? ed 
kindly in 1 0 adieu the whole nobility of France 
© are within ſtaying for me.. 

1 muſt deſire you to give me leave to inform you in this 
place of ſome ulars that are neceſſary to convince-you, 
that perſons who are at the head of great affairs meet with no 
les trouble from thoſe of their own party than from enemies, 
The enemies I bad, though extremely el powerful in the tate, 
the one by his birth, his merit, and bis faction, and the other 
* his favour, had not been * eee _ efforts, to 

lige me to quit my poſt; an may ſay, without vani 
that I had hope it, 282 with Pane by ſailing i caly' 
little with the wind, if the different intereſts, or rather the 


different chimeras of my friends, had not put me, * 


my will, upon following a conduct which occaſioned my 
ruin, OT it — the court that I was reſolved to 
hold it out a again wind and tide. To let you into theſe par- 
ticulars, which are curious, it is neceſlary, in my opi- 


nion, that I ſhould let you likewiſe into ſome particulars that 


relate to a certain number of perſons who were called my 
friends. I make uſe of that expreſfion, becauſe many that 

went by that name were not really fuch. * 

I bad not broke, for example, with madam de Chevreuſs 

por with Laigues. Noirmoutier had left nothing undone to 
reconcile himſelf to me, and at the inſtance of all my friends 
I had been obliged to receive him and to live civilly with him. 
Montreſor, who at all adventures had declared to me an hun- 
dred times in his life that he was in my intereſt in depend- 
ance. only of the houſe of Guiſe, pretended a right however 
to 
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had been let into the ſe 
= 8 e rig which) conbſte 
band in negotiations, he had; in Wn common 


| I have juſt now., + He made not the like 
| 7 lad copjunRture 36 be others did. though he 
diſcontented, and to complain when he came to me in 

9. — s took no Ill ſteps towards the court, as 
de Noirmoutier did, v % gain ſome credit with car. 

„ whom: he; went; to fees the. fronts 

falified, and whereia 1 had formerly charged him with a 
commiſhon, Which, as he pretended, had relatipn to the pre- 
{nt time. The cardinal ſuſpected the cheat, by reaſon of 
ſome circumſtances which I have forgot, and he never for- 


as much and more about it. He was ſatisfied to 
tiers, 
him one of my letters, the r en the had 
gave it that gentleman. Madam de-Chevreuſe did not uſe 


me in that manner, but having found at court neither the re · 


nor the truſt. which ſhe pave ſhe was ſeeking after 
ee, and ſhe would have been glad, at the King's 
— . Paris, to have meddled with my concerns 

appeared to be of conſequence, becauſe they were 
re upon as a thing previous and neceſſary to the return of 
8 Laigues, who had treated me pretty freely be- 
5 oing — OCompiegne, began to ſee me again regu- 

120 Ys —_ on the ancient foot; and mademoiſelle 
de Chevreuſe Tour | ſome advances to be reconciled to 
me, by her mother's order, if Lam not very much miſtaken, 
She had the fineſt eyes in the world, and a certain art of turn- 
rf them, that was admirable and altogether peculiar to her. 
1 


uſt took notice of them, and no more, the evening ſhe ar- 


2 


rived at Paris, and I lived civilly both with her and with ber 


mother, as well as with Laigues, and that was all. One 
might think that the conduct I followed on this occaſion 
— have. been enough to have ſerved my turn 3; but it 
proved not ſo, and there was a reafon for it, which is, that 
the advances that thoſe who acknowledge their ill conduct 
make to the great man they have offended, will infallibly al- 
ways turn to his or Gans if he rejects thoſe advances, 
or receives them but flight} * 2 ng. bardly poſſible that 
"thoſe who think themſelves ſhould not preſerve a re- 
ſentment for it, and have a — at him, at leaſt in their 
heat. I know that Laigues uſed me in that manner, and 
ove groſsly, before ſeveral ſcyeral perions and on ſeveral occaſions. 
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Thave heard nothing like it of madam de Chevreuſe, which 
is not to be wondered at, becauſe ſhe has à natural poo 
in her, or rather a natural eaſneſs. As for mademoiſelle 
Chevreuſe, the could nat pardon me the refiſtance I had of- 
fered to her eyes; and the abbot Fouquet, bo ſerved” at 
that time his quarter with her, faid, after that lady's death; 
to a perſon of quality from whom T had it, that ſhe Hate | 
me as much as the had loved me. I can take my bath with 
all manner of aſſurance, that Thad never given her the leaſt 
occaſion for it. The poor lady died of a malignant fever, 
that carried her off in four and twenty hours, before her phy- 
ficians ſo much as dreamed that ſhe was in the leaſt danger, 
I faw her for a moment with the dutcheſs her mother, 
who was her © bed-fide, and who little thought that 
— — to loſe her daughter the next morning by break 
Ku. f | T3397 & 07; 24 þ 2 A 
* bad a ſecond ſort of friends, that is, perſons who kept 
themſelves wrapt up in the party of the Fronde, and who at 
the time that that party was ſubdivided, had ſtuck particularly 
cloſe to me. This ſecond ſort was compoſed of perſons of 
ſeveral degrees, who all agreed however in a point, which 
was, that they all expected that my accommodation with the 
court would turn very much to their particular advantage 
whereby they were already diſpoſed to believe, that if I did 
not do for them what they expected, it would be, not for 
want of power, but for want of will. Theſe ſort of _ 
ſons are extremely troubleſome, becauſe in a great party there 
is always a great number to whom it is impoſſible to diſcover 
all that the heads of the party are able or not able to do, and 
to whom it is conſequently impoſſible to juſtify what 1s done. 
That evil is without any remedy, and is of the nature of - 
thoſe in which one ought to ſeek a ſatisfaction in one's own 
conſcience only. Mine has been all my life long more tender 
upon that article than it is convenient to a man who has med- 
dled with fo great affairs as I have done. There are but few” 
matters wherein ſcruples are of leſs ſervice. It is true, that 
by the event I fu no inconyeniencies in the preſent 
conjuncture; but I had already ſuffered enough in my imagi- 
nation, | | | | 
The third fort of friends whom J had at that time, was a 
choſen number of perſons of quality, who were united to me 
both by intereſt and by friendſhip, who were in my confi- 
— mw with whom I faithfully concerted what I was to 
OL, III. I 
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do, Theſe were meſſicurs de Briſſac, de Bellievre, and de 
aumartin, with whom. Mr, de Montreſbr, as I have alread 
ſaid, joine i himſelf, by reaſon of many affairs in whi 

| he had had a ſhare. , There was not one in this little number 


that had not a right my friendſhip. The quality of Mr, 


de Briflac, and his attachment to me in my moſt troubleſome 
' vifairs, obliged me to have a greater regard for his intereſt than 
for my own, and ſo much the more that he had not had the ad- 
vantage ſtipulated for him in relation to the government of An- 
, at the time that CO aaron, I can't ſay howe. 

ver that it was either the fault of the court or mine, the treaty 
which he was entered into failing only for want of the money 
which he could not pay. But, in ſhort, he had had nothing, 
and it was juſt, at leaſt in reſpe& to me, that he ſhould be 
provided for. The, preſident de Bellievre had had for ſome 
time the place of preſident in view, 'but being a man of 
good ſenſe, he thought no more of it as ſoon as he ſaw the 
court get the uppermoſt ; and the very day that the duke and 
the prince ſent meſſieurs de Rohan, de Chavigny, and Goulas, 
to St. Germains, he ſaid theſe words to me, © I muſt do like 
© the ſnail, retire within my ſhell; there is nothing more to 
expect, and I deſiſt from all pretenſions. He was as 

as his word; and a great and dangerous defluction that fell 
at that time on one of his eyes, ſerved as a pretence to it, and 
made his retirement not ſeem ſtrange. | 
Mr. de Caumartin went into Poitou to be married, a 
month or five weeks before the king reſolved upon returni 
and he continued there when the court arrived at Paris. 
had certainly had a greater ſhare than any one in my moſt 
ſecret affairs, he had acted with a greater faithfulneſs and ca- 
pacity, and even without any private intereſt, except that 
which his honour-put him upon, on an occaſion in which he 
knew better than any man living, that there was nothing real 
in the caſe. The injuſtice done him upon that ſubjeR, obliges 
me to explain the particulars of it to you. rb. 

. {You have ſeen, in the ſecond volume of theſe memoirs, 
that the duke was drawn on by the prince to aſk the queen 
For the removal of the ſub-miniſters, and that I had pre- 


vented his royal highneſs from taking that ſtep, if he would 


have believed me, becauſe it was in effe& good for nothing at 
all, and worſe for him than for any body elſe. Laigues, who 
looked upon the fub-miniſters as on men undone, and who 
was the man in the world upon whoſe fancy theſe novelties 
F worked 
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wotked'the oft, put it into his head to procure the place of 
at war, Lev Mr. le Tellier had, to de woe 
Madam de Chevreuſe mentioned that chimera in the |; 
ſence of the little abbot de Bernay, who reported it to Mr, 
de Caumartin. This la't was in the right to diflike the 
thing. He came to my houſe, and aſked me if I knew any 
thing of that deſign: "I ſmiled, and told him that he muſt 
ue me for a "madman by the queſtion he aſked me. That 
he was not ignorant that nobody knew better than I that we + 
were not in a condition to create ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
befides, that if we were in a condition to do it, our choice 
would not fall upon Mr. de Nouveau. Caumartin ex- 
elaimed much againſt madam de Chevrevſe and Laigues, 
which he had a right to do: For though I am fully per- 
© ſuaded,” faid he, © that what they propoſe is imperrinent, 
it ſhews however that I am not to depend upon their friend- 
© ſhip.” Tou are much in the right," anſwered I, and I 
ill to-morrow tell them freely my opinion about it. At 
«the time, added I, © that I am doing my utmoſt with the 
© duke to prevent his puſhing Mr. le Tellier too far, they will 
© be the cauſe by their ill duct, that le Tellier will think 
that it is I that am working his ruin. | | 
Tupbraided them both with it the next day, but they de- 
nied-the fact; this made a noiſe, and that noiſe came to the 
ears of Mr. le Tellier, who thought by it that we were al- 
ready in diſpute about his place. He never forgave it, as 
it has appeared to me ſince, either to Mr. de Caumartin, or 
to me. Moſt enmities that are ſeen at courts, have no bet= 
ter ground than this; and I have obſerved, that thoſe that 
are the worft grounded ate the moſt obſtinate. The reaſon of 
it is plain; for offences which occaſion enmities of this na- 
ture, conſiſting chiefly in the imagination, never fail to grow 
bigger and bigger, in a ſoil which always abounds but too 
much in evil humours, the proper food of all enmities. For- 
give me this ſmall digreſſion, which even is not unneceſſary 
to the ſubject T am treating of, ſince it ſhews you that I was 
ſtill the more obliged not to forget Mr. de Caumartin's in- 
tereſt in my accommodation. It was not that gentleman 
ür * 12 buowever 


* There are four ſecrttaries of Hate in France, as has been 
explained before, of whom one hath the management of the 
war affairs, and is for that reaſon moſ commonly called ft= 
crelary at war. 
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was not ſluff enough left to be igal of. He bad told me 
ſeveral times before he went into Poitou, that it was hard, but 
that-it was neceſſary that we - ſhould ſuffer, even from the ill 
conduct of our. enemies: that as for his part, he ceaſed to 
look for any private advantage, and that the only thing to be 
minded now was to fave the ſhip, in which he might agai 
ſet ſail, as opportunities ſhould preſent : that that, ſhip, which 
was myſelf, could not be ſaved in the ſtate into which things 
were fallen by the irreſolution of the duke, but by ſtanding 
a-loof, and failing eaſtward, that is, towards Rome. I re- 
member that the day he took his leave of me, before he went 
into Poitou, he to me in this manner: © You ſtand 
© now but upon the point of a needle, and if they knew at 
© court their power in reſpe& to you, they would uſe you as 
© they will do others. Your courage makes you hold a coun- 
tenance that deceives and diſquiets them. Make uſe of this 
_ ©. inftayt to get what will be of ſervice to you for your 
323 will do upon that article all that you 
< dehre.” „ 893 f ; 
Of theſe few friends, Mr. de Montreſor was then the only 
one left; and he was continually ſaying, That as for him, he 
had no kind of pretenſidus. He had even turngg into ridicule a a 
letter he bad received out of the country from Chandenier, 
who writ him word that he made no doubt but that I ſhould 
reſtore him to his poſt, and make him a duke and peer in 
this conjuncture. It was, however, this Mr. de Montreſor 
who cauſed all the trouble, and who did it without being 
moved by any private intereſt, but only by a mere whim. 
One evening that we were all fitting round my fire, Joly, 
who was preſent, ſaid, upon occaſion of ſomething that was 
| in the converſation, that he had received a letter from 
Mr. de Caumartin. He read it, and that letter was full 
of the ſentiments which I have mentioned, and which were 
even expreſſed with a great deal of force. I obſerved that 
Montreſor, who did: not naturally love him, appeared with 
an air full of myſtery, mixed with ſourneſs, at the hearing 
it, and being extremely well acquainted with his. manners 
and his humour, I let ſome s fall on purpoſe to oblige 
him to explain himſelf, - It was no difficult matter, 8 
| LT * e 
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cried out of a ſudden, and even ſwearing, © We are not 
men to be led by the noſe ; he is a villain that ſays that his 
© emitence ought or can come to an honourable accommo- 
dation — he procures ſomething: advantageous for his 
'« friende. He that ſays ſo, has a nfind to engroſs all for 
-himfelf,** Theſes words, added to the peeviſh humour I had 
obſerved in him for ſome days againſt the princeſs Palatine, 
convinced me that he t t hat Caumartin, who Was a 


particular friend of that princeſs's, had taken ſome private 


meaſures with her, tending to his own profit excluſively of 
the reſt. I did my beſt to undeceive him, but without ſuc- 
ceſd. He ſutceeded better in deceiving the others, for he 
brought the like ſuſpicion into the head of Mr. de Briſſac, 
Who was indeed a man of wax, and the moſt ſuſceptible of 
any impreſſions of any one I ever knew, Mr. de Briſſac in- 
ſpired the like thought to madam Leſdiguieres, who loved him 
entirely at that time. Perſons who are in theſe bad diſpoſiti- 
ons, never fail to ſupport them with all manner of ideas that 
will ſerve to perſuade them that a conduct, oppoſite to that 
they ſtand in fear of, is not only a thing poſſible, but even 
eaſy. A like fancy geis into the heads of others, and is 
communicated to the ſubalterns of the party. The ſecret is 
vhiſpered about from ear to ear, and cauſes at firit but a 
little murmuring ; that murmuring changes into a poiſe 
which cauſes three or four pernicious effects, both in refpe&t 
to one's on party, and in reſpect to the pafty one oppoſes. 
This is exactly what happened to me, and I wks ſurprized to 
ſee all my friends divided upon what ſhould or what I ſhould 
not do, as well as upon what I could or what I could not 
do, which brought the court to look upon me as upon a man 
Who either pretended to ſhare the miniſtry, or to ſell my pre- 
tenſions: very dear; I perceived and Lit the danger of the 
- fituation I was in, and yet I reſolved to run all the riſk, to 
which I was moved by that ſame principle which has cauſed 
me all my life long to take too much upon me. There js 
nothing ſo pernicious, according to the rules of politics; We 
ſeldom have any thanks given us for it; and it is certain that 
of all things, good intentions ought the leaſt to be over- 
ſtretched, I have met with great inconveniencies from not 
obſerving that rule; both in matters of ſtate, and in domeſtic 
affairs. But every body will allow, that it is a very hard 
matter to forſake what flatters at once our inclination and our 
morals, + That is the reaſon why I could hardly nung 
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a contrary one accepting 
offers of Mr. Servien, 1 ſhould bave — 


have avoided all the misſortunes which: have — 
ſud me. I could not inde baye; qongded v5 Gr an in- 
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tine, i 
ficſt, that nothing was to be done for my friends : but ſhe 
perceived at luſt, that there was even ſomething - worſe than 
— omen ary ror wag — of 
uet, extended further than to the breaking my 
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uſed to come to me in a hackney-chair, a back-door, be- 
' tween ten and eleven at night. She convinced me that there 
was ſome danger for me in theſe ſecret conferences, and the 
frankly told me, that Lought to treat with the — 28 him- 
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reaſon, another for another. Madam de Leſdiguieres ſent 
me word, that all I had to do was to ſet a good face upon the 
matter, and to ſtay at my own houſe : that the cardinal, who 
was amuſing himſelf on the frontiers upon trifling matters in 
Mr. de Turenne's army, where you may be ſure he had but 
little to do, and who was impatient to be at Paris, but whe 


durſt not come thither fo long as I remained there, would 


build a golden bridge for my going out of it, and would 
grant me whatever F ſhould al The firſt preſident had 
e to madam de Leſdiguieres in that ſtrain, and had told 
her, that to his knowledge they wiſhed for nothing more at 
court than to come to an accommodation, with me, which oc- 
cafioned Joly, as I remember, to ſay to me, A new blow.“ 
It was a blow indeed; for though all theſe reports did not 
uade me, they were an obſtacle to my concluding 
thing with Servien, and they at laſt obliged me to follow the 
princeſs Palatine's advice, which was to treat with the cardi- 


nal himſelf. I wrote to the biſhop of Chalons, to deſire him 


to go to his eminence, and to declare plainly my demands to 
him, which were the ment of Anjou for Mr. de 
Briſſac, and ſome poſts likewiſe for meſſieurs de Montmorenci, 
&'Argenteui}, de Chateau Brian, &c. There was no manner 
of difficulty as to theſe laſt, and I am perſuaded there had 
been but little in relation to Mr. de Brifſac. Langlade, who 
ed juſt at that time through Chaloos, retarded 1 .09 

y the biſhop's journey, by telling him that the cardinal was 
to be at ſuch a place upon ſuch a day. That delay was the 
cauſe of my impriſonment, becauſe Servien and the abbot 
Fouquet haſtened it, by telling the queen that there was too 
much danger in leaving things in the ſtate in which they 
were. They never ceaſed to buz in her ears that I continued 
my correſpondence with the annuitants, that I did my beſt to 
inflame them, and that I was likewiſe forming cabals with 


the trained-band officers. An accident happened, on- the 
thirteenth of November, which contributed very much to in- 


cenſe the court, The king held his bed of juſtice at the par- 
liament, in order to have his declaration, whereby he declared 
the prince of Conde guilty of high treaſon, regiſtered there; 


and he had ſent to me, the day before, Saintot, lieutenant of 


the ceremonies, to command me in his name to be preſent 
there. My anſwer to Saintot was, that I moſt humbly 


begged leave of his majeſty to repreſent to him, that conſides- 
ing upon what terms I was with the prince, I thought that it 


| . 
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would be neither juſt nor becoming, that I ſheuld give my 
vate in ' a deliberation upon which his condemnation — . 
ed. Saintot replied to this, that ſomebody having told the 
queen that I would uſe that argument to excuſe myſelf, her 
majeſty had anſwered that it was good for nothing; and that 
Mr: de Guiſe, who owed his liberty * to the inſtances which 
the prince had made in his behalf, would be preſent notwith- 
ſtanding. I told Saintot upon this, that if I was of the ſame 
; n as Mr. de Guiſe, I ſhould glory in imitating the 
great actions he had lately done at Naples. You can't ima. 
gine-how much the queen was exaſperated at my excuſe. It 
was explained to her as a convincing proof of the regard I 
had for the prince, and what I did purely and ſincerely out of 
a-ptinciple of ; civility, to which 1 am ſtill perſuaded that I 
was obliged, paſſed with her for a certain proof of the mea- 
ſures Which I had already taken, or was upon the point of 
taking with him. Nothing was falſer, and yet nothing was 
more believed; and the queen was ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of it, 
that the reſolved to play quit or double to get rid of me. 
-  Touteville, a captain in the guards, and one of the abbot 
_  Fouquet's ſatellites, hired a houſe pretty near madam de 
Pomereux's, in which he deſigned to put a ſet of men to attack 
me. Le Fay, an officer in the artillery, and one of thoſe 
ho had aſſiſted at the ridiculous aſſembly at the palais- royal, 
infinuated himſelf with Pau, who was at that time clerk of 
any kitchen, and whom you have ſeen ſince my ſteward, in 
-order to be informed of him at what hours I went out at 
night. Pradelle had an order, ſigned by the king's own 
hand, to attack me in the ſtreets, and to take me dead or 
Alive. That which was given to the mareſchal de Vitri, 
when he killed the mareſchal d'Ancre, was not more ſtrict. 
4 have heard of this order given to Pradelle only fince my 
return into France, by means of the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
who ſaid two or three years ago to the biſhop of Toms 


' ®-The duke de Guiſe bad been taken priſoner at Naples by 
the Spaniardt, and removed to Spain, where be.wwas kept in 
pri ſeveral years, and in all likelihood had remained 
there longer, if the prince of Condi, who had now joined the 
Spaniardi, bad not interpoſed bis good offices with them in 
. the duke's behalf; notwithflanding which, the duke, after be 
bad recovered bis liberty, refuſed to jcin with the prince, ar (0 
enten into bis party. | 
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to Mr. de Caumartin, that he had ſeen the original of 
I had ſome notice given me time enough of Touteville's 
but I looked upon it to be but the view of a hair- 
brained man, who complained of me for having favoured, to 
his prejudice, a friend of mine, who courted one Mrs. 
Darmet. I ought at leaſt to have taken a greater notice 
about Le Fay's offers to the clerk of my kitchen, but I looked 
it as an effect only of the unquietneſs of tne ſubalterns, 


who would ſet a watch upon my actions. Mr. de Briffac 


told me one day, that I ought to look to myſelf with a greater 
precaution ;| that he received informations from all hands re- 
— to me, and that he had that moment received a billet 
from an unknown hand, entreating him to prevent my going 
day to Rambouillet, where we had taken a fancy to go 
walk; th we were very far gone in November, I 
made no doubt but that this billet was writ by ſomebody be- 


longing to the court, with a deſign to ſound both my courage 


and my ftrength. I went thither, ccompanied by two 
hundred gentlemen, and I found there a great many officers 
of the guards, and among others Rubantel, a truſty confident 
of the abbot Fouquet's. 1 don't know whether their deſign 
was to attack me, but they found me in a condition not 
to be attacked. They faluted me with a great deal of re- 
ſpe&; TI entered into converſation with ſome of them whom 1 
knew, and I came back to my houſe as well pleaſed with my- 
Telf as if I had committed no fault. But what 1 did was 


certainly wrong, and was only likely to incenſe the court the 


more againſt me. It is natural upon ſuch motives to grow 
angry and to fall into paſſions, in which it is very hard to 
preſerve a right conduct. What I am going to tell you will. 
ſhew you further in what my conduct was defe&ive. 


Il Idefigned to preach during the advent, at leaſt upon Sun- 


days and holydays, in the moſt conſiderable churches in 
Paris; and I began _ All-Saints day at St. Germain's, 

| iſh. Their majeſties did me the honour 
to aſſiſt at my ſermon, and I went' the next day to return 
them thanks. | But the informations I received about the 
danger I ran increaſing daily, I ceaſed to go to the Louvre, 
in which I committed a fault, in my opinion; for I believe 
that that circumſtance contributed more than any other to de- 
termine the queen to cauſe me to be arreſted.” I only ſay 
that I believe it, it being impoſſible to know it for certain, 
except one knew firſt whether cardinal Mazarin had defigned 
Ws | Cn TY ö before 
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of the thing after it was done. Ke n Tor 
never preciſely know, thoſe that belonged to the court hay- 
| ſinoe ſpoken to me very differently about it. Lionne has 


along told me, that the cardinal had "om ora 
2 — y perſon; and ſomebody, whom I have 


trary. What is moſt certain is, that had it not been for 2 
circumftance; which I ſhall mention immediately, I had not 


to. the Louvre, but had kept upo 9 
notwihtandng the/cnder” given te Pradetic, I. had 
els © 80 


Aled the wrt range 
Wahl! ararin's anſwer. EE den a all hands to 
eep at home, and I remember that Mr. d Hocqueville told 
6 me que. evenings with ſome „ * You have been able to 
keep within doors duri three weeks upon account of the 
« prince : is it poſſible that you can't er 
three days upon acebunt of the ki: 

1 will tell you what prevented me . Madam 
de Leſdigvieres, whom I had reaſon to think Well in- 
formed, and who was in effect commonly fo, me ex- 
tremely to go to e Louvre, faying, that 1 could not but 


own, that ſuppoſing there was no danger for me in going, it 
would be beſt for me to go for many reaſons. I agreed to 

what ſhe ſaid, if indeed I might go go there with aeg, which 
was a ſuppoſition I could not Are you," faid ſhe, 


* hindered from going by that — Ges By no 
© other,” —8 Then you may go to-morrow, 
: 8 e H. well informed of all. the 

© that is playing n had held 
there à ſecret council, in which, after 2 it had 
been reſolved that they ſhould come to an accommodation 


with me, and ſhould even give me ſatisfaction in relation to 


my friends. Iam fully convinced that madam de Leſdiguieres 
did not deceive me, neither am I leſs perſuaded that the 
mareſchal de Villeroi did not deceive. madam de Leſdiguieres. 
But the mareſchal was himſelf deceived, which has been the 
reaſon that I have never ſpoke to him of it. I was drawn in 
how manner to go to the Louvre upon the xgth-of December, 

and I was arreſted in the queen's anti-chamber by Mr. de 
Villequier, who ſerved his quarter as captain of the 

Mr. FHacquerille was very near to have ented it. He 
was walking oth nagt au. OT 


ured me, that he had heard Mr. ſe Teller ſay ide es. 
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ſtairs, where he met 
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carried me to an 
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ing me as IL came out of m coach, . we went together : to 
. Villeroi, here I deſigned to ſtay till the king could 


be waited upon. That man left me there, and went wp 
| ith Montmege, who told him, that it 
was in every body's mouth that I was going to be arreſted; 
—— onde this, came down ſtairs as faſt as 
he could to inform me of it, and to carr me away by the 
kitchen-court, which was next to madam de Villeroi's apart- 
ment. r but a moment, 
which moment had infallibly procured my liberty. Lam as 
much obliged to Mr. d'Hocqueville-as if he had got me ſaſe 
away; but I know that gentleman too well not to be cons 
vinced that it was otherwiſe with him. Mr. de Villequier- 

apartment where the officers of the king's 
kitchen brought me ſome dinner. They took it mighty ill 
court that I had dined very heartily, ſo great is the cor- 
ruption and baſeneſs of courtiers. I had more reaſon to take 
it ill to have my pockets turned infide out, as they do to pick · 
pockets. Mr. de Villequier had orders to do it, though it 


was an uncommon thing. They found there nothing but 


is my friend, thought to make his court by ſaying, that it 
muſt needs be a letter from the protector and not the king 


1 How baſe that was! —— in the after 
noon I was carried nr hong. Kage ns. 7 the Louvre, 
and I was down the ſtairs of the pavilion of the 


_ dutcheſs of Orleans. We met with one of the king's 
coaches, into which I was put, havi 
quier, and five or fix officers of the lie- guards. 


with me Mr. de Ville- 
The coach 
was driven at firſt towards the city, but it turned of a ſudden 
towards the gate of the conference. It was guarded by the 
mareſchal d' Albret, at the head of the gens d'armes ; by 
Mr. de la Vauguyon, at the head of the light-horſe ; and by 
Mr, de Vennes, Iieutenant - colonel of the regiment of guards, 
| » | who 
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deſigned to carry me out by the gate of St. Anthony, ah 2 
| they muſt} go near two other gates before got thither, 

they had poſted at each gate a battalion of Switzers, who 
p their pikes to the town as we went by. You ſee by 


this that there was a great deal of precaution uſed, and that 


without any manner of need. Not one ſoul ſtirred in the 
city. There. appeared there. ſorrow and conſternation, but it 
was,not:carried:? torany.commotion, either becauſe the confter. 
nation was in effect too great, or becauſe thoſe that were wel} 
affected to me were (diſcouraged to find nobody appear that 
would head them. I bave heard ſince people ſpeak differently 


ple, has told me that all the butchers. of the place Aux- 
the duke de Briflac bad not aſſured them that that was a ſure 
way: to bave-me- murdered, he had ſet up barricadoes at that 
quarter wih the greateſt, caſe poſſible. L'Eſpinal has told 
me the like of the whole ſtreet of Montmartre, But as I 
thinks dhe marquis de Chateau Renaut, who was that whole 
day very buſy, in attempting toi ſtir up the people, has told me 
that he found no room to do it; 1 know for certain, that 
Malelere, who. ran up and down, to the ſame purpoſe, over 
the bridges of Notre-Dame and of St. Michael, which were 
at my diſpoſal, found all the women there crying, and all the 
men in à fright, and incapable of doing any thing. How- 
ever nobody can be anſwerable for what might have hap- 
pened, had there been but a ſword drawn. When there is. 
none drawn on theſe occaſions, 3 judges that no- 
thing could have been done; and if t been no barri- 
cadoes at the taking of Mr. de Brouſſel, thoſe that bad 
ſpoke the leaſt word, even of the poſſibility of the thing, had 
been laugbed at. I arrived at Vincennes betwixt eight and 
nine at night, and the mareſchal d' Albret having aſked me 
as I came out of the coach, if I had no meſſage to ſend to 
the king; I anſwered him, that I ſhould think it a want of 
* me if I took that libertx. pI We iT 
I was carried into . where there was neither 
hangings nor bed. The bed that was ſet up about eleven at 
night was of Indian filk, which was not very proper for the 
winter ſeaſon. I ſlept 


N ee which ought not to de 
attributed to any firmneſs, becauſe misfortunes naturally ; 264 
| | _ duce 


about it., Le Houx, a butcher, but a man of credit with the 
canx were upon the point of taking up arms; and that if 
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duce that effe& on me. I have experienced in more than one 
occaſion, that it keeps me awake in the day-time, and-inclines 
me to ſleep at night. This is not, as I have ſaid, the effe&t 


of any firmneſs of mind, having obſerved, after a thorough ex- 


amination, that it proceeds from the heavineſs into which T 
fall, when the refleftions I make upon any thing that trou- 
bles me are not diverted by my ſtruggling againſt them. 1 
take a mighty pleaſure in — . leſt to you, if 1 
2 and in giving you an account of the 
ſecret motions of my heartre. 121.4254 
I was obliged to riſe the next morning without any 
there being no wood to make any; but the three exempts of 
the s that were with ——— I came firſt to the gaſtle, 
were ſo kind as to aſſure me that I ſnould have ſome the next 
day. He that was left to ſtay in the room with me, kept the 
next day the wood for himſelf, and fo he did for a whole fort- 
„that I was left without any fire at Chriſtmas 
big as a church. That exempt's name was 


night 

in a room as 
Croiſat, he was a Gaſcon, and had been, at leaſt as the re. 
port went, valet: de- chambre to Servien. I do not believe that 


ir had been poſſible to have found his like in the whole world, 


He took away from me my linen, my cloaths,, my ſhoes, 
and I was ſometimes obliged to ſtay in bed for eight or ten 
days t „ for want of any thing to put on. I do not 
believe that I could have been treated in that manner, with-- 
out an expreſs order for it, and without a formed defign to 
kill me with grief. I armed myſelf againſ that defign; and I 
reſolved not to die at leaſt that fort of death. I diverted my- 
ſelf at firſt in compoſing the life of my exempt, who was as 

ta rogue, without any exaggeration, as Lazarillo of 
ormes, + or Buſcon, I brought him at laſt to ceaſe to tor= 
ment me, by taking no manner of notice of whatever he could 

or do. 1 never appeared angry at him, I never complained 

any thing, and never gave him the leaſt room to * 


* Mr. de St. Evremont, ſpeaking of mademoiſelle de Bewer- 
weert, fifter to the late counteſs of Arlington, Ic. ſays, that 
ſhe never flept ſo well as when was under ſome great 
affliion. * See the aworks of St. Furemont, publiſbed in Hol. 
land 2 Mr. des Maizeaux, volume the fourth, p. 55. | 

+ Two Spamſb rogiues, whoſe lives and actions have been 
Spaniſh, and have been tranſlated in muſt other 


written in 
os, 


- 
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ws offended at any thing be ſaid, though he faid 
——— atipneng He cauſed » tn? 
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of the cathedral, 
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or three ingenious pamphlets. Mr. 5 
—. 2 
moſt ſineere friendſhip” and the moſt refined honour could in- 
fpire him with. Mr. d' Hocqueville redoubled his care and his 
zeal for me. The chapter of Notre-Dame cauſed an anthem 


to be ſung every day publicly and expreſſy for my liberty. 
Not one of the curates, except that of St. lomew, 
- -  forſook me. Sorbonne ſignalized itſelf, and even many of the 
, lars declared openly and vigorouſty for me. The biſhop 
Chalons warmed the hearts and the minds of others, by 
on and his example. This kind of general ſtirring 
obliged the court to uſe me a little better than they had done 
at firſt, I was allowed a certain number of books, but with- 


gut 
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ovt ny ink or paper, and I had likewiſe a valet. de chamb re 
and a phyſician granted me; upon which occaſion · I muſt not 
omit a circumſtance ſomewhat remarkable. This: phyſician, 

who was a man of merit and of reputation in his profeſſion; ang 

whoſe name was Vacherot, told me the fame day that be 
arrived at Vincennes, that Mr. de Caumartam bad charged 

him to inform me, that Goiſel, an advocate who had foretoſd 
the liberty of Mr. de Beaufort, had aſſured him that I hon ld 
have mine in the month of March, r er e 
ner, and that I ſhould not have it fully intirely till the 
month of Auguſt. Lou will nennen * 
e ö 

1 m to ſtudy during t time 
of my 1 — which laſted fifteen months, 
and I employed in it NIV the days, but even the nights. 
I made a particular . the Latin tongue, to which 1 
found that it is impoſſible. to apply one's ſelf too much, be- 
cauſe that ſtudy s all others. I made ſome ob- 
ſervations — aye tet and upon the ninth decade 
< Lys I bad very much liked formerly, and in which 
in vid _ _ In imitation of r L 
50 the confolation heology, wherein I ſhewed 
that every to endeavour to make RT hn 
Vinctus in Chriſto, which St. Paul ſpeaks of. I gathered 
in a kind of Silva a great many things upon different ſubjects, 
and among others an application for the uſe of the church of 
Paris, of FP 
the church Oe and 1 8 work Partus Vin- 
cennarum. exempt omitted ing to interrupt the- 
niet of Nr vexation as he 
ht he could. He told me one day, that the king had 
ordered him to carry me upon the platform to take the air. 


When he ht that I took me pleaſure there, he then 
told me with a that he could not have diſſembled if he 
would, that he he had received a counter-order. My anſwer 


was, that it came very pat, becauſe the air which was too 
ſharp upon the platform, had brought a pain into my head. 
Four days after he to me to go down and ſee my 
22 at tennis. I defired to be excuſed, becauſe the 
air wou too piercing, but he forced me to go, ſaying that 
the king, who took a care of my healt than 1 ima- 
gined, had comma him to make me uſe ſome exerciſe, 
Ceafing afterwards to carry me thither, he told me for his 

_ excuſe, that he had ſome reaſons for it which he could not - 
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diſcoyer to me. 'T had indeed pat myſelf abbve theſe little 

which I deſpiſed at the bottom, and was not moved 

with. But? confeſs that I had not the fame ſtrength of mind, 

iy reſpekt to the ſubſtance of the thing, which was my impri 

ſonment; and when I came every morning when I was awake, 

to conſider that I was m the of my enemies, I found no. 

in me that reliſhed of the ſtoick. I kept this trouble 

_ id every ſoul, and that was the reaſon that it became 

extreme. The hiding of it was an effect of that pride which is 

natural to man, and I remember that I was twenty times a day 

bo thinking to myſelf that an impriſonment for ſtate matters was 
theyery worſt ſort of impriſonment. 

"You have a ſeen that I made uſe of ſtudy to diver 
my trouble. 1 imes made uſe likewiſe of other 
means, I had ſome rabbits ihe nar the platform; I kept tur- 
tles in one of the turrets, pigeons in the other, The 
continual inſtances of the church of Paris procured me from 
time to time theſe innocent diverſions; which,” though mixed 
with a thouſand chicanes, amuſed me however, and the more | 
agreeably, becauſe 1 had often thought — nee them, when it 
came into my mind to — what Thould' paſs my time in, 
if ever [ came to be arreſted. Theſe diverſicts however did 


al 

not amuſe me ſo much as to hinder me from thinkin earneſtly p 
upon the means of eſcaping out of priſon, and the corre- * 
5 

£ 

1 

( 

( 


ſpondence which I had all alon with my friends gave me 
room to think of it, and to * or ſame ſucceſs. 
. my i dument, one of m two guards 
">>: cho tg app 3 near me whilſt e — 
hers ther (for I: was — dork nip ht and day at leaſt by 
one of the two) and he ſli pe note into my hand; which at 
firſt fight I knew to come madam de Pomereux. The 
note contained only theſe words: Truſt the bearer, and 
. <-writea line by him.” He then gave me a pencil, and a bit 
of paper, on which I only writ'that I had received the note. 
Madam de Pomereux had found means to become acquainted 
with the wife of this Carpentier, and had given her five hun- 
dred crowns for this firſt ſervice. The huſband was uſed to 
that fort of trade, Loved had not been unſerviceable to Mr. de 
Beavfort in procuring his liberty. He is dead himſelf, and 
ſo are likewiſe bis bis w. wife and family, which gives me room to 
be the more free. Bot conſidering that ſome unforeſeen ac- 
cident may bring to light whatever is ſet down in writing, 
you mult give me leave to enter into no F that reh 
. --W 
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to the other manner of correſponding with my friends, which 

1 bad beſides this, and in which ſ@ne of the perſons concern- 
ed are till living. It is enough that I tell you, that notwith- 
ſtanding the changing of three exempts, and of twenty- four 
life-guardmen, ucceeded-one another during the fifteen - 
months I ſtaid at Vincennes, my correſpondence ; was never 
interrupted. * | f N 51 $748 63S 5. 
I received twice a week regularly letters from madam de 

Pomereux,and from meſſieurs de Caumartin and d'Hocqueville, 


The ſhorteſt way was to eſcape out of my priſbn. I made 
two attempts towards it, one of which was ſuggeſted to me 
by my phyſfician, who. underſtood mathematics. He took 
into his head to file off the bar of the grate of a little window 
that was in the chapel where I heard maſs, and to tie to the 
window a fort of machine, with which I might, tis true, have 
1 * thro h from the third ſtory wherein I was 
, into the ditch. But conſidering that I muſt from 
thence climb up the wall, from whence there was no way af- 
rwards of getting down, he quitted that thought, which 
was impracticable, and we ſtuclsto another which in 

all likelihood would have done, if it had not pleaſed Provi- 
dence to prevent the execution of it. I had obſeryed at the 


Y time that I was carried upon the platform, that there was-at 
gi the very top of it a cavity, the uſe of which I could never 
; gueſs, It was about balf filled up, but there was room 
: enough left to get down into it, and to hide one's ſelf in it. 
F This brought a thought into my head, that upon the day that 


” Carpentier was to guard me, and whilſt all the reſt of the 
| guards, except his comrade, were at dinner, it would be an 
eaſy matter to make that comrade drunk. The man, whoſe 
name was Tourville, was old, and a few glaſſes of wine were 
enough to make him dead drunk, as Carpentier had experi- 
enced it more than once. I propoſed to make uſe of that 
moment to go upon the platform, and to hide myfelf in the 
cavity which 1 have mentioned, with a proviſion of ſome 
loaves, and of ſome bottles both of wine and water, Carpen- 
tier owned that this firſt ſtep was not only poſſible, but even 
eaſy, and what made it the more ſo, was that the two guayds 
who were to relieve his comrade and him, had always had the 
civility not to come into my chamber, but ſtay at the door till 
they thought I was awake; for I had uſed myſelf to in 
the afternoon, or at leaſt to make my guards think ſo. Car- 


— 


which tended all towards ſeeking out means to ſet me at liberty, ' 


N have ſhewn his ſword ſtained with blood, as if 
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tier was to have tied two cords to the window of the gal- 
— — bad eſea z and to have 
thrown into the ditch a woven engine, Mr, Vacherot 
had been working upon all night long in his chamber, by 
means of which it might have been thought that I had got 
up the wall, which had been made” fince Mr. de Beaufort's 
bo cu This truſty guard was at the ſame time to have given 
an alarm, as if he had ſeen me'paſs . and to 
he had wound) 

ed me in purſuing me. This alarm would have gathered to- 
gether the whole guad, who had found the cords tied to the 


whi 


window.” They would have perceived in the ditch the engine 


F mentioned, tained likewiſe with blood. Eight or ten men 
on horſeback were to have a in the wood that ſurrounds 
Vincennes, with piſtols in their hands, ready to receive me. 
A man with a red calot on his head was to have been ſeen ay 
running out of Vincennes, and after having joined thoſe that 
Were waiting for him, he was to have marched with part of 
them towards Mezieres, whilſt the others would have marched 


| another way. 8 have been fired at Mezieres 
? , 


three or four days a as if I was actually arrived there. 
Who would ever have thought that I had been in the hole [ 
have mentioned? They would in all likelihood have removed 
the guards from the caſtle of Vincennes, and would have left 
there only the ſoldiers that were uſually in it, who had given 


leave to the inhabitants of Paris to come in for two-pence a- 


Piece to ſee the window and the cord I eſcaped by, as they 
did thoſe of Mr. de Beaufort. My friends had come thi- 
ther out of curiofity as well as the reft, they had diſguiſed me 
in a woman's or a monk's habit, or what elſe you pleaſe, and 
I had got away without the leaft ſuſpicion. 1 do not think 
that any thing could have rendered the court more ridiculous 
than my eſcaping in this manner. It was ſo extraordinary, 
that it may appear impoſſible, notwithſtanding which it was 
certainly. eaſy, and I am fully perſuaded that the ſucceſs 
would haye been infallible, if one of the guards, whoſe name 
was FEfcarmouche, had not ſpoiled it by mere accident. He 
was ſent to Vincennes in the room of another who fell fick, 


aun being an old hard-hearted and obſerving man, he told the 


— 


exempt, that he did not conceive why he did not cauſe a door 
to be made at the foot of the little ſtair- caſe that went up to 
the platform: the door was ſet up there the next morning, 
pd ſo my project came to ing. That fame l' Eſcar - 


mouche 
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mouche told me in a very friendly manner that ſame evening, 
that if his majeſty was pleaſed to order it, he would | 
me. C 13. 34 | #4 (+1 £13 PIT. 3; 
I did not apply myſelf ſo entirely to the finding out the 
means of eſcaping from Vincennes, as to neglect thoſe which 


might oblige. my enemies to ſet me at liberty. The abbot 


Charrier, Who went for Rome the very next day after my he- 
ing arreſted, found Innocent incenſed at it even to 8 
rage, and ready to thunder out excommunications upon the 
authors of a deed, for which be had the examples of what 
tis eceſſors had done in ſome like caſes. He explained 
himſelf. upon it with an extreme reſentment to the ambaſſador 
of France. He ſent Mr. Marini, archbiſhop of Avignon, 
as nuncio in extraordinary, to demand N The 
king, on his fide, reſolved upon maintaining his royal autho» 
rity. . He ſent to forbid monſignor Marini to come further 


than Lyons, The pope grew afraid of expoſing both his own 


power and that of the church, to the rage of a-madman, 
meaning Mazarin, for he uſed that expreſſion, ſpeaking to 
the abbot Charrier ; to whom he ſaid further; Furniſh me 


_ ©. with an army, and I will ſend a legate at the head of it.” 


It would have been no eaſy matter to have furniſhed him with 


an army, but the thing would not have been impoſſible, if 


thoſe that were obliged to ſtand my friends on this occaſion 
had not failed me. „ An nr 1 4 *3 2384 

+ You have ſeen in the ſecond volume of theſe; memoirs that 
I, might have reckoned upon the town of Mezieres, * be- 
cauſe Buſſi-lamet, who was govervor of it, was wy- particular 


ſriend 3 and that I had likewiſe a right to reckon. upon Char- 


leville and the Mont-Olimpe, . becauſe Mr. de Noirmoutier 
had been made governor of theſe two places, by my means 
only. You: have likewiſe ſeen that this laſt had failed me at 
the time that cardinal Mazarip came back into France. He 
thought it ſufficient for his juſtification to tell every body that 
he would ſerve. me to all intents and purpoſes in what con- 
cerned. my perſon z and there being hardly any thing that 
touches the perſon of a man nearer than impriſonment, Now» 


e towns of Mexieres and of Charleville are both is 
Champaign, and ſituated on the river Maeze, and at a wery 


ſmall diflance one from the other. The place called Mont- 
xa gy lies 0wer ugainfi Charleville, on the other fide of the 
„ irren v3 1 er 272 Nen TEIW 
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at that time holding out for the 
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„ and they — a letter Jointly to the cardinal, 


wheredy they declared that ſhould be forced to carry 


ger in priſon, The places of which theſe two gentlemen 
are not to ones pri rrons they are of the 
are conſequen an extreme importance 
them ny this time ſtill of a greater, ke 
ho at the firſt news he bad of my detention, 
be would do without exception. all that my 
deſire of him towards procuring my liberty, 
"the two" to ſend the whole forces of 
their aſſiſtance. Belle-Ifle beſides, of which Me 
maſter, was no contemptible-place, becaule of 
nearnefs to England, on which — could not depend 
at that time; and Bourdeaux, as well as Brouage, were fill 
prince. This and 
other circumſtances of that nature, as for example the diſpo- 
ſition of the count d' Autel, who was in Bethune, and who 
would have certainly ſtirred in my favour, if he had ſeen any 
well formed; this, I ſay, made many people be- 
lieve that there was where withal to have formed ſuch an en- 
terprize, that is, that there was a ſufficient quantity of Ruff, 
but by ill lock there was nobody capable of making a right 
uſe of it. The intentions of an duke de Retz, my brother, 
Were good, but he was unf for” any great deſign, and he 
was beſides kept back by his wife, be / by his father-in-law, 
The duke de Briſſac, who had been ordered to retire, was 
not a man at all fit to head an affair. The duke de Noir- 
movutier vas the moſt 898 but he was brought over 
at firſt to the court party by madam de Chevreuſe, and by 
Laigues, to whom the del ſaid in expreſs terms, that they 
ſhould be anſwerable to him for the actions of their friends, 
and that if . a fingle gun to be fired, they ſhould 
ſee how it fare with them both. Mr. de Noirmoutier, 
whoſe friendſhip for me, as you have already ſeen, was not 
over violent, 45 to the inſtances of his friends, and of 
his lady, who one of the beſt of her ſex, and he pro- 
miſed the court that he would 1 me only ene 


* me. That 
as Vi 


. n otice of that gage 
went . to madam de Leſdiguieres ATE 14th 
day 
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Meter, 
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himſelf publicl to Buſſi-lamet, as ſoon as 1 
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That gentleman was as as his word ; he did not 
ways, traverſe the ſiege of Stenay, which the king made 
that time. He eluded all the propoſals of the prince, and 
be contented himſelf with continuing to ſpeak and write in 
my behalf, and having many guns fired when my health was 
drank. He could hardly however have acted that part long. 
if-Buſſi-lamet, who was à man of ſenſe and reſolution, had 
lived. . This. laſt. ſpoke to Malclerc, whom my friends had 
ſent to him, in this very manner: © Noirmautier deſigns ito; 
© amuſe me, but I ſhall bring bim to declare himſel „ or I 
ſhall get maſter of his place. The n 
of an apoplexy that very night. The chevalier de Lamet, 
who was a major in the place, being become the maſter of 
it by the other's death, the viſcount his eldeſt brother threw 
himſelf into it, and remained very faithfully attached to my 
intereſt, - The abbot de Lamet, their couſin and mine, and 
who was maſter of my chamber, ſtaid alle while at Me- 
zieres, and ſerved me there with all the zeal imaginable ; but 
one place being able to do no good without the help of the 
other, nothing was done, and Mezieres, Charleville, and the 
Mont-Olimpe, were for me without being uſeful to me. It 


coſt me however a large ſum of money, which Mr. de Retz, 


my brother, lent for ſubſiſting the garriſon, and which 1 
have repaid ſince with intereſt, 7 | 
Lou may judge that all theſe particulars, which I was 
nctually 4 — of, did not give me a little trouble, but 
the greateſt was my hiding the knowledge I had of them; 
and I remember that Mr. de Pradelle, who commanded the 
French and Switz guards that were in the caſtle, and who had 
the liberty to ſee me, as well as Mr. de Maupeou de Noiſi, 
who was a captain in the guards; I remember, I ſay, that 
Mr. de Pradelle told me one day that he was grieve at heart 
at a piece of news which he thought himſelf obliged to men- 
tion to me, and that was the death of Mr. de Buſh-lamet. I 
NN ſurprized at it, though I knew it as well as he. 
bis Mr. de Pradelle was ſo. kind as to comfort me in this 
ſame converſation, againſt the fear I might have that they 
would undertake ſomething at Mezieres againſt his majeſty's 


& U 
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day of my impriſonment. V. B. This note, which I bave 


ſet down as it is in tbe French copy, ſeems to have been ⁊urit- 
ten by the cardinal de Retz himſelf. | 

* An officer who introduces perſons into a cardinal's pre- 
ſence, and who has the direction of his chamber, 
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ſervice, and be aſſured me that that place was in the hands of 
. whom the king had ſent to command there. 
beſeech you, that 'I had received the day before 
billet from the viſcount Lamet, who affured me that he was 
maſter of it, and that I might 4 him. I received 
for truth whatever Pradelle was pleaſed to tell me 
that account, as well as moſt of his other diſcourſes, 
were ſuch as are commonly uſed towards priſoners of 
ſay, that I rectived moſt of his other diſcourſes for 


1 


becauſe there were forme which I could not appear to 
that manner. That gentleman, whoſe talk was com- 


OY 


. 


T 
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impriſonment, took it once into his head to acquaint me wi 
ha return of cardinal Mazarin to Paris. He embel- 
liſhed his relation with all the ornaments which he thought 
might diſpleaſe me, and he magnified extremely the fine re- 
ception that was Made him at the town-houſe. I had already 
been informed of it, and that Mr. Vedeau had harangued 
ins with all the meanneſs poſſible. I anſwered Pradelle, 
I was not furprized at it: Nor will you be ſorry, fir, 


z 


replied he, when you know how much regard the cardinal 


has for you : he has commanded me to wait on you, and 
to of his moſt humble ſervices; and he begs that 
would believe that he will leave nothing undone to 
8 -I ſeemed as if my head had been full of other 
ings which prevented my taking notice of this compliment, 
T aſked: him I do not know what queſtion, — a ſub- 
that was altogether foreign to the cardinal. began to 
tion the thing afreſh; and as he was preſſing me to give 
anſwer, I told him that I would not have failed to 
. have my * gratitude when he ſpoke firſt, if I had not 
been perſuaded that the reſpect which a priſoner owes the 
king takes away from him the leave of explaining himſelf in 
any manner upon any thing that relates to his li „ till it 
has pleaſed the king to reſtore it him. He underftood what I 
meant; he tried to perſuade me to ſend the cardinal a more 
obliging anſwer ; but he loſt his labour, — © 
The advices which cardinal Mazarin received from Rome, 


and the heat people appeared in, and which even increaſed in 


Poitou and at Paris, in reſpe& to my impriſonment, obliged 
him to give at leaſt ſome outward demonſtrations of his in- 
tending me my liberty, and he made uſe to that purpoſe of 
the credulity of monſignor Bagni, the pope's nuncio in 


France, 


y about the weather, or about matters paſt before my 
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a man of probity, and of a diſtinguiſhed birth; 
en my ed 5 


an eaſy man, and er ſit to be deceived. The | 
ſent him to me, accompanied by meſheurs de Brien dle 
Tellier, with, propoſals for granting me my liberty and great 
advantages, in caſe I would refign the coadjutorſhup of Pari 
My friends having ſent me notice that this ſtep * 
taken, I heard the propoſal, and anſwered it in a ſet, ſpeech, 
very much becoming an eccleſiaſtic, and which even 
monſignor Bagni, and brought v him afterwards a very 
imand from Rome. This „ which/had been 
ſent me by Mr. de Caumartin, and which was very fine and 


very much to the purpoſe, was printed at Paris the next day. 


The court was extremely vexed at it. I had another exempt 
and other guards, but 2 change brought no interruption to 
my commerce with my friends. a 
The inſtances which the chaptS of Notre Dame made, 
obliged the court to give leave to a canon of that body to be 
with me, and the chapter choſe 'one who was of the family of 
Mr. de Braguelone, who had been. bred up with me at the 
college, and to whom I had even given my prebend, The 
priſon became too tireſome for him, though he had ſhut him- 
ſelf up in it with joy, for my ſake. He fell into a me- 
lancholy, of which I took notice, and did what lay in my 
wer to perſuade him to leave me, but he would never 
ken to it. He was ſeized with a fever, in the fourth fit 
of which he cut his own throat with a razor, They had the 
ray in the caſtle, during the whole time I ſtaid there, 2 
hide from me the manner in which he died ; but the tragi 
end of that poor gentleman was enlarged upon by my friends, 
which did not diminiſh the compaſſion which the people had 
for me, nor did that compaſſion diminiſh the fears of the 
cardinal. Theſe fears brought into his head the thought of 
transferring me either to Amiens, or to Breſt, or to Havre» 
de-Grace, I was informed of it, and I counterfeited an ill- 
neſs. |. Veſou was ſent to ſee whether I was really fick, I was” 
differently informed about the report he made. What pre- 
vented my being removed was the death of the archbiſhop of 


Paris my uncle, which ſtirred up the minds of the people to 


ſuch a degree, that the court thought it fitter to appeaſe them 
than to increaſe their diſcontent. The manner in which [ 
was ſerved in this affair, has ſomething in it very wonderful. 
My ungle died at four in the morning, and at five the poſ- 
ſeſſion of he archbiſhopric was ſeized in my name, by = of 
| a letter 
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| & letter of attorney from me, which appeared to be in very 
| work, ah KS: Mr. le — NN Nats 
at five a quarter, e it in the s name, 
had the ſatisfaction to hear * — 4 * 0 
lobby. Whatever is 9 'ftirs up the people. This 
ſcene was ſurprizing to the laft degree, nothing being more 
traordinary than the conjunction of the nece formali. 
to an action of that nature, at a time when 
thought it poſſible to have obſerved any one of them. The 
curates grew ſtill warmer than uſual; my friends blowed the 
_ fire ; the people wanted their archbiſhop ; the nuncio, who 
thought he had been doubly abuſed by the court, ſpoke very 
high, and threatened them there with eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
A pamphlet was publiſhed, which „ that all the 
-churches muſt be ſhut up The cardinal was ſeized with fear, 
and his fears inclining him always to negotiate, a negotiation 
was bugun. He was not ignorant df the advantages thoſe 
haye who negotiate with others' that are not well informed 
how matters go. He thought half the time that I was of 
that number, and he it in this conjuncture. He got 
a hundred propoſals to be made to me of permutations, of 
rich abbeys, of governments, of being reſtored to the king's 
favour, and of a ſolid union with the minifter. Pradelle 
and my exempt ſpoke of nothing elſe from morning till 
' Dight. I had a greater liberty allowed me than ordinary. 
"hey would no longer ſuffer me to ſtay in my chamber, if 
the weather could in the leaſt permit that I might walk upon 
the platform. I feigned as if I reflected not in the leaſt upon 
all this change, being informed by my friends of what was 
aQing underhand. ſent me word to keep myſelf cloſe, 
and not to open myſelf in any manner to any body, becauſe 
they knew for certain, by the informations they had, that 
there was nothing ſolid at the bottom of the negotiation, and 
that the court intended only to make me explain myſelf in a 
manner which they might take hold of there; as if the re- 


figning my archbiſhopric was not a thing impoſſible ; — 


l this was done by the contrivance of Mr. de Caumar- 
tin. See Joli's Memoirs, (Dublin Edition) Pol. I. p. 227. 
I This verb, which is often taken in another ſenſe, is like- 
wiſe uſed for the executing any deed coming from the court of 
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the zeal of the'clergy, and of the people for me, might thereby 
grow cooler. I followed exactly my friends inſtructions, ® 


inſomuch that Mr. de Noailles, captain of the guards in wait- 


ing, coming to me by the king's order, and making me a 
ch far different from his manners and from his inclination, 


Which had nothing in it but ſweet and civil (for Mazarin 


obliged him to ſpeak to me much more like an aga of the 
gang than like an officer of a chriſtian king) 1 deſired 
his leave to give him my anſwer down in writing, I cannot 
remember the words, but I know that it expreſſed a ſovereign 
contempt for the cardinal's threats, as well as for his promi- 
ſes, and an unalterable reſolution not to reſign the archbiſhop- 
JJ | 
I received a letter from my friends the very next day, 
which informed me that they had got my anſwer to Mr. de 
Noailles immediately 28 and what admirable effect it 
had produced. They likewiſe ſent me word, that the preſi- 
dent de Bellie vre was ordered to come and make a ſecond at- 
tempt upon me the next day. He came, and offered me in 
the king's name, the abbeys of St. Lucien de Beauvais, of St. 
Meddard de Soiſſons, of St. Germain d' Auxerre, of Bar- 
beau, of St. Martin de Pontoiſe, of St. Aubin d' Angers, 
and of ran: provided, added he, that you renounce 
© the archibiſhopric of Paris, and provided that — be 
ſtopped at that word, anti looking upon me, he ſaid: I have 
© hitherto ſpoke in a manner anſwerable to my commiſſion, 
© butit is time for me to begin to laugh at the Sicilian, who 
is weak enou 
© And vided,* continued he, that you give twelve of 
your friends for ſureties that you will ratify your renunci- 
© ation the moment that you are ſet at liberty. This is 
© not all,“ added he, I am to be one of the twelve, as are 
© likewiſe meſſieurs de Retz, de Briſſac, de Montreſor, de 
*© Caumartin, d'Hocqueville, &c. Hear me ſpeak,” ſaid he, 
© and do not anſwer me, I beg of you, till I have faid all I 
have to ſay. Moſt of iends are perſuaded, that your 
only buſineſs is to hold out, and that the court will grant 
* you your liberty, and be ſatisfied with getting rid of you, 
\VoL ,1IL. a by |; K | 2 9 


Joli, in the account be gives of this whole tranſactian, 
differs very much from the cardinal de Retz, whom, accord- 
ing to his uſual cuflom, be ?epreſents as a weak man, which 
1s not at all the character given bim by other writers. 


. 
* 


to employ me in a work of this nature: 
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© and ſending you to Rome. That ia miſtake. The court 
©-is for having your renunciation any Way. When I ſay the 
© court, I mean Mazanio, for the queen * ped at heart 
© to hear your liberty ſo much as mentioned. Le Tellier fays, 
© that the cardinal muſt be out of 17 wits. The * Fou- 
« quet is enraged; and Servien conſents to it, becauſe 
c vp others are againſt it. We muſt therefore _—_— as 
< inconteſtably true, that Mazarin is the only man that is for 
C =, liberty,- and that he is for it, only becauſe he thinks 
« himſelf ſu 


jently revenged of you, by. making you loſe the 
© archbiſhopric of Þ * 
«© makes uſe of, for at the bottom it is not what determines 


ic of Paris. This is, at leaſt, the pretence he 


'< him, It is only the fear he is poſſeſſed with at this inſtant, 
© in reſpe& to the nuncio, to the chapter, to the curates, to 
© the people: I (ay, at this inſtant of the death of the arch- 
„ 1 of which the conſequences can at moſt be an in- 


ion, which not being ſupported, muſt fall to no- 


© thing. But I ſay more, for I maintain that it will pro- 


© theſe things, the event of which will be Jour 
. © ferred either to Havre-de-Grace, or to Breſt, th 


© duce no ſuch conſequence, The nuncio will threaten, and 


do nothing more; the chapter will make remonſtrances 
© that will be of no uſe; the curates will bewail you in their 
* keine, and that will be all; the people will make a noiſe, 
© but will not take up arms. I am near at to ſee all 
ng tranſ- 
ere to re- 
< main in the hands, and at the diſpoſal of your enemies, who 
« will afterwards do what they pleaſe with you. 1 know that 
© Mazarin is not a man that loves blood, and yet I tremble 


©« when I conſider what Mr. de Noailles has faid to you, 
That they were reſolved to diſpatch. matters, and to follow 
the ſteps which have fo often been taken in other countries. 
Their reſolving at court to ſpeak in this manner, is what 
makes me tremble. Great fouls do it ſometimes to ſerve 


© theirends, but without any intent to execute what they ſay. 


Mean ſouls had rather do the thing than ſpeak the words. 


© From what I have ſaid you will conclude, that I am for 


your reſigning your poſt. Far from it. I am come hither 


1 


to tell you that you will bring a diſgrace upon yourſelf if 
you do it, and that you are obliged in this conjuncture, to 


© anſwer at the expence of your life, and of your liberty, 
* which I know to be dearer to you than life, the great ex- 


pectation people are in upon your account. The time is 


© come, 
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© come, when you ought more than ever to pridt 


© fear neither of ſword nor poiſon: Nothing but what is 
5 — A move "me + Death is to be met with ever; 
6 avbere. Theſe have been your frequent ſayings, and they 
are now to be uſed in the anſwer you are to give thoſe who 
+ ſhall ſpeak to. you about your renunciation. You have 
© hitherto diſcharged your duty in a'worthy manner, and no- 
© body can reaſonably find fault with your behaviour. I 
© ſhould therefore be to blame if I ſnhould undertake to per- 
ſuade you to change your meaſures, It is not what I re- 
« quireof you. The thing I would aſk of yon is, that you 
« would tell me plainly her you would accept of your 
* liberty if is was offered you for a trifle ?* Seeing me (mile at 
that word: © Stay, ſaid he, © and I will convince you that 
© the thing is not impoſſible. Do you reckon a reſignation 


of the archbithopric of Paris, dated in the caſtle of Vin- 
* cennes, where you are-detained priſoner, as a valid act?“ 


Na, anſwered I, and therefore my enemies are not ſatisfied 
with that, but will have ſureties for the having it ratified 
© afterwards.” | © But if I can find any room,” replied the pre- 
fident de Bellievre, © to make the court deſiſt from their re- 


quiring ſureties, what will you then think?“ © I will reſign 
© theggrehbiſhopric to-morrow,* ' anſwered I, He then ex- 


plained to me all that he had done; he told me, that he 
would never undertake to come to me with any e till 
he had clearly perceived that the real intent o 


| the cardinal 
| was to ſet me at liberty, and till he had found him emis 


diſpoſed to defiſt from requiring any ſureties. He add 
thee beſides this propoſal © 4 vere 


propoſal of having ſuch ſureties as were 


now demanded, there were no manner of ways that he had 


not thought upon to make my act of refignment a valid act. 
That his thought had been to get a writing ſigned by the 
chapter, the curates, and the Sorbonne, whereby they ſhould 
engage to diſown' me for their archbiſhop, in caſe I ſhould re- 
fuſe to rati 
liberty. t the ſecond had been, to have me brought to 
the Louvre; to afſemble there all the eceleſiaſtical bodies of 


| the city, and to make me engage my word to the king in 


their preſence, that I would ſtand to my deed. * In ſhort,” 
faid the preſident, there are no ways whatſoever but what 


© haye come into his head to ſatisfy his diſtruſt. You may 
* perceive it by what I have ſaid, though I have not ſaid half 
| >”. 


© of 


i the man- 
ims which we have ſo often bantered you upon: I fand in 


my deed of refignment, after my being ſet at 


os 


: 
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< of what I have ſeen. Knowing bim robs Tr 
2 thought fit to contradiR him in any thing. — 4 
© himſelf rejected theſe. ridiculous. fancies, except that of 
twelve ſureties, which is indeed __ icable- == 
* others. It will, however, get ou his head likewiſe, 
provided you remain firm in ging it. I ſhall be forced 
7 to infiſt upon it with 'obſtinacy, i you muſt refuſe it with 
courage, as thinking it ſhameful for you. By this means 
we. ſhall bring the Sicilian to accept of an expedient which 
| © he will, be well pleaſed with, becauſe he will think it very 
e to deceive you. This expedient will be to truſt you 
bands either of Mr. d' Hocquincourt, or of Mr. de la 
Meilleraie, till the bath accepted of your reſignation, 
The cardinal will think that reſignation — if it is once 
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e that be was ſaying ſo r e eee 
by 7. * 
I interrupted the firſt preſident, to tell him that this ex- 
pedient was good for nothing, becauſe the pope would refuſe 
to accept it. No matter, replied. he; that is the worſt 
_ © that can happen, 2 — — When 
that expedient is of it you mult ſti- 
| © pulate, that, happen what will, you l. you thall not be put again 
© into the king's power, but: upon my direction; — — 
© take care to get a writing ia good form, from the 
man in whoſe hands you are intruſted, not to deliver 

© up but upon my order. You ought to truſt me: Fol yo 
© my des, nd my bart gves me that Gd wll pe 


Me diſcufſed the matter to the very bottom; we examined 
| tboroughly which. of the two we 2 chuſe, Mr. d' Hoc- 
— or Mr de la Meilleraie. We agreed upon e 

and the firſt -prefdent left the caſtle, telling Mr. « 
Pralle with tears in how : © I find in him an — 
© obſtinacy: I am at heart. Not that he cares now for 
the archbiſhopric ; that would not be an obſtacle. But he 
0 . thinks his honour wounded by the ls that are made 
to him of ſureties and guarantees. will never yield, 
8 ec will meddle no longer in it: There's pating to be 
done. 

Pradelle, who was much mare devoted to the abbot Fou- 
quet than to 12 and who knew gina our Frm 
in no manner for m being & at liberty, acquain m 
| , Tomediately 


© accepted of by the pope, and he is ſo ignorant i: our - 
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immediately with this piece of news, upon which he was or- 


dered by the abbot to mention to me inditectly and without 
affe&ation, in the converſation we ſhout have together, the 


archbiſnhopric of Rheims, and other immenſe recompences, 


with an intent that when propoſals of a leſſer fort ſhould be 
offered me, I ſhould appear more · tiff, in hopes that my Riff= 
enough w 2 at, comparing her what T 
—.— be true, becauſe I bad it from Mr, de Bellievre and 
my other friends, and what I heard from Pradelle, and from 
d' Avanton, Who was my exempt. This lak ſpoke to me 


ingenuoully, being altogether a dependant on Mr. de Noailles 


bis captain, who went himſelf roundly to work, and had 
nothing in view but the ſervice of the king. But Pradelle's . 
deſign being to hinder me from accepting the offers that were 

to be made me, by putting me in hopes of obtaĩaing ſome-" 
thing better, he continued to dazzle my eyes with bright po- 


| = but I reſolved to - oppoſe artifice to artifice.” I U 


vanton, That I could in no manner conceive” what che 
meaning of the court was: That though I was a priſoner, I 
did not find my priſon ſo very burthenſome, as to wiſh to get 
free from it at any rate whatſoever : That it was beſt t go 
roundly to work with every body, and with priſoners as well 
as with others: That 1 had propoſals made to me at the ſame! 
time, oppoſite to one another : That the preſident of. 
fered me ſeven abbies, whilſt Mr, de Pradelle was mention 
ing to me archbiſnoprics. D'Avanton, who deſired nothing 
more than to ſee this negotiation come to a good end, fail 


not to give his captain an account of my complaints. Car- 


dinal Mazarin, who was kept in a mortal fright by the cu- 
rates and the confeſſors of Paris, and who for that reaſon. 
was impatient to the laſt * 3s on the thing, was ex- 
tremely angry at Pradelle's condbQ, and he uſed him | 
rudely upon it, ſuſpecting, as it was true, that, what he did 
was by the abbot Fouquet's orders. The vexation this gave 
him to find his own dependants opporagy Ws will, contributed 
much, as Mr. de Bellievre told me- the next day, to make 
him conſent to make an end of the matter by accepting m 
act of reſignation, dated in the caſtle of Vincennes, for whic 

I was to have the ſeven abbeys which I have mentioned. He 
likewiſe conſented that I ſhould be put into the hands of Mr. 
de la Meilleraie, to be kept in the caſtle of Nantes, of which 
he was governor, and to be ſet at liberty as ſoon as his W 


bodies 1 der r : But that, whether the 
_ accepted of it or no, I ſhould not be put again into the . 
hands, till the preſident de Bellievre ſhould fend a writing 


for his conſenting to it; and that ſor greater 
is laſt clauſe, the king ſhould impower the ma- 
la Meilleraie to give a promiſe under his hand to 
de Bellievre, not to deliver me up till be had the preſi- 
order. All this. was and the Monday fol- 
lowing they came both of them to Vincennes, and accompa- 
no me in ane of the king's coaches as far as the Port-3. 
| r lame of the gout, could not 
come up to my chamber, which gave an opportunity to Mr. 
de Beilievre to warn me, as we were coming down ſtairs, 
ſt entering into an engagement which d be required 
5 me, and which was, that I ſhould not try to eſcape from 
the confinement which I was to be kept under at Nants. The 
mareſchal-propoſed it to me, and my anſwer was, That pri- 
282 war might give ſuch promiſes,” but that I never 
that they were required from priſoners of ſtate. The 
mareſchal grew angry at it, and he told me plainly, that he 
take me under his care only w_ that condition. Mr. 
Hievre, who had found only t nity of whiſ⸗ 
pering me a word about this, becauſe of the preſence of my 
exempt, of A, and of my guards, began now to ſpeax. 
© You do not uhderſtand one another, ſaid he, the cardi- 
©. nal does not refuſe to give his word of honour, if you will 
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We parted with the firſt preſident at the Port-a-I Anglois, 
and we continued our march as far as Baugency, where we 
embarked, after my guards had been relieved by new ones. 
The” horſe returned to Paris; and Pradelle, who had Morel 
for tis effigy, "that belongs now, I think, to the dutcheſs of 
s, came in the ſame boat with me; and in another 


boat that followed ours, there was a company of the regiment 


of guards. The next day after my arrival at Nantes, alt my 
guards left me, apd I was left entirely to the keeping of the 


Ro de la Meilleraie, who was as good as his word, for 


othing could exceed his civil uſage. * K body had the 
liberty of ſeeing me, all means offibla were ought to divert 
ne, and I had's' play acted before me almoſt every evening. 
All the ladies of the town were preſent at it, and often ſup- 
in the caffe. Madam de la Vergne, who was married 
a ſecond time to the thevalier de Sevigns, and lived in Anjou 
with him, came'to ſee me, and brought hex daughter with her, 
who js now madam de Ia Fayette. She was very agreeable 
and very lovely, and ſhe” had beſides much of the air of 
madam de Leſdipvieres. I had a t liking to her, but the 
truth is ſhe had but little to me, either becauſe her inclination 


did notTead her that way, or becauſe of the diſtruſt that both 


her mother and father-in-law had filled her with betimes, and 
carefully, . reſpeX to me and to the inconſtancy of my 
amours. Her cruelty cauſed me no great trouble, it being 
natural for me in ſuch caſes to be pretty eaſily comforted, and 
the freedom which Mr. de la Meilleraie ſuffered me to live in, 
with the ladies of the town, was beſides a great help to com- 
fort me. It is true, that the exactneſs with which he guarded 
me, was equal to the civility he uſed towards me. I was never 
left without ſomebody. that watched me narrowly, except 
when I was retired into my chamber, and then there were al- 
ways fix men that guarded the door, There was in the 
chamber only a very high window, that looked down into a a 
yard, in which there was always a numerous guard; and 
one of the fix men that guarded the door, and who always 
accompanied me when I went to walk in a little garden, 
which” is upon a kind of baſtion or ravelin, built juſt by the 
river fide, poſted himſelf upon the terras of a tower, from 
whence he watched all my fteps. The duke de Briſſac, 
whom T met at the mareſchale la Meilleraie's when I ar- 
rived there, and meffieurs de Caumartin, d'Hocqueville, the 
abbot de Pont Carré, and Amelot, who came thither * 3 
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after, were more ſurprized.at the ftrifineſs of my guard, than 
great. I 


pleaſed at the civilities ſhewn me, though never | 
own that I was myſelf very much —— od fey chiefly when 
I heard by an expreſs ſent me 7 abbot Charrier, that the 
pope would not give his approbation ty, what J had done, 
which approbation, had not made my act of refignation one 
Jet more valid, and yet would haye procured, me my liberty. 
diſpatched immediately to Rome, Malclerc, who has the 
honour to be known to you, with a letter for the pope, wherein 
1 gave his holineſs an account of what true intereſt re. 
_ I gave to Malclerc beſides a large inſtruction of all 
expedients whereby the dignity of the holy ſce might be 
reconciled with the accepting Y rehgnation. - But no- 
thing could perſuade his holineſs, and 72 remained inflexible, 
He thought that his reputation, would he to much at ſtake, 
if he ſhould conſent for a ſingle inſtant to a violence ſo inju- 
rious to the whole church; and the pope ſpoke in this man- 
ner to the abbot Cihrrier and to Malclerc, who were preſſing 
him with tears in their eyes: L' know that my approbation 
© would not validate a nation which has been extorted by 
violence; but I likewiſe know that it would diſhonour me, 
.© when people ſhould ſay that I have given my conſent to a 
© rehgnation dated in a priſuu n. 
You will eaſily believe that this diſpoſition the pope's 
brought many ſerious reflections into my head, which worked 
afterwards the more upon me by the Kilpobrion of the mareſ- 
chal de la Meilleraie, who was of all men the-moſt cringing 
to the court. His being brought up at the court of cardinal 
Richlieu had made fo ſtrong impreſſions upon his mind, that 
though he had a great deal of averſion for cardinal Mazarin, 
he trembled at the hearing of his name mentioned. His fear 
® redoubled at the firſt news that came from Rome. He ap- 
to be moved at it even beyond what decency allowed 
im. After the cardinal had ſent him word that he knew for 
certain that the difficulty which the made came from me, 
he could not contain himſelf any longer, but he reproached 
me with it, and inftead of giving an ear to my reaſons, which 
were grounded merely upon truth, he affected to believe that I 
diſguiſed my true intention from him. I made then no doubt 
but that he would ſeek out for pretences to ſurrender me to the 
court, when it ſhould be cagfyenient for him to do it. This 
conduct is common to all thoſe who act with more cunning 
than prudence, but it does not ſucceed with thoſe whoſe im- 
petuolity 
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iſcover his intentions by putting him inſenſibly into à heat; 


ty is greater than their probity. . I made the tnateſciivl 


and he betrayed himſelf very imprudently in the preſence of 
all thoſe that were with' us in the court belonging to the cattle. 


was at Blois, to bring the m de la Meilleraie over td, 


his intereſt, and that I did not even deſpair that he would, 


give him a retreat in Fort Louis. I told the anareſchal: that 
he muſt expect to be often troubled in this manner, and that 
the court, which had ING. view by removing me than to 
appeaſe the e at Paris, thought now upon nothing elſe 
than to get row of his hands by IOW ER Giga At 
this he turned towards me like a man poſſeſſed, and he ſaid to 
me in a loud voice and all in a heat, In ſhort, ir, I would 
© have you to know that I ſhall never make war againſt the 
© king upon your account. I will be true to my. promiſe 
4 a the firſt preſident muſt likewiſe do what he has promiſed. 
4. ki . | vo 14 2 17 3.4 1h, 44-43 eee 1h 5 ie 
2 TN rome ſeriouſly upon finding out the means to make 
my eſcape. 'I was prefſed about ĩt by the firſt pteſident, upon 


whom the court bad already made a kind of trial, and Mon- 


tteſor got à lady of Nantes to put a little note into my 


hands, in which I found theſe words written: ( Youlare to 


© be removed to Breſt at the end ot this month, if you dont 


making your eſcape.* The thing was very, 


prevent it 
difficult, and me firſt lep towards it was to amuſe the mareſ. 
chal. Joli ſhewed him the decyphering of letters, which 
very genvine; and I obſerved on this occaſton, that 
rſons the moſt diftruitful are often the moſt eaſily deceived. 
diſcovered my deſign to Mr. de Briflac, who came to Nantes 
from time to ume, and ho promiĩſed to ſerve me. He went 
always with a N. great equipage, and had many mules to 
carry his trunks. This brought a thought into my head, that 


it would not be impoſſible for me to be conveyed away in one 
of theſe trunks. There was one made for that purpoſe; 4 


little bigger than ordinary, and with a hole to let in ſome air. 


1 tried it, and I found that way of eſcaping natual and 
cticable. Mr. de Briflac went for two or (three days t 


checoul, from whence che returned altogether altered. He 


diſcovered the thing to the dutcheſs of Reta, my fiſter in-law, 
and to her father, who diſſuaded him from it; firſt be- 


cauſe ſhe hated me, and the ſecond becauſe of his ill · nature. 
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He read me a letter, which informed him that they had received 
advice at court of my promiſing the duke of Orleans, who - 


- 
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Mira de ꝓriſſac ſaid for his encuſe, that he was ſure that 1 
mould be ſtifled in the trunk ; but the truth is, that he was 
touched with a. ſcruple, which they had put into his head, 
that by doing a thing of this nature he would yiolate in too 
pen à manner the laws of hoſpitality. I repreſented to him 
an much as I could, that in ſuffering me to be transferred to 
Breſt, he would violate in pa leſs par the laws of friend- 
_ Uhip<: He wwned qt, and he promiſed to help me to eſcape an 
nher way than "tg 1 entered into meaſures with 3 
aprdject, which I had thought of, as ſoon as the firſt 
failed: Mi Sete BODY 12G bo Ot £87 Nenn 
I have already told you, that I went and walked ſometimes 
upon = kind of ravelin by the:xiver · ſide, and I had obſerved 
that (being in, the month of Auguſt) the river did not come 
up tothe wall, but left a little ſpace of dry ground between it 
aun ithe baſtion. © Ichad like wiſe that between the 
_ginden which was upon the baſtion and the terrace on which 
my guards ſtaĩd vhilſt I; was walking, there was a door, 
| which Chaluget had cauſed to be ſet up to prevent the ſoldiers 
coming into the garden: Upon theſe obſervations. I formed 
my defign; which was to draw unaffectedly that door upon me 
us I came into the garden, which being made with bats, 
us no obſtacle to the guards from looking on me, but would 
ſerve however to prevent their coming to me. I deſigned 
' -afterwands do get don the wall by means of a cord, which 
my phyfician and the abbot Rouſſeau, brother to the ſteward 
of my family, were to hold faſt at the top; to have horſes 
ready by the river · ice, both for myſelf. and for four gentle- 
men whom T. deſigned to take along with me, This project 
Mas extremely difficult to execute. It was of an extraordi- 
nary kind, and all that are ſuch are never thought poſſible, by 
thoſe that are capable of forming only ordinary ones, but 
when they ſee them executed. I have made that obſervation 
above a hundred times; and if I am not miſtaken, Longinus, 
that famous chancellor to queen Zenobia, has obſerved it be - 
fore me, an his treatiſe on the ſublime. In ſhort, there had 
been nothing inore remarkable in our age than the ſucceſs of 
An eſtape like mine, if, in breaking my fetters, it had ended 
in rendering my ſelf maſter of the capital city of the king- 
dom. Mr. de Caumartin * brought that thought into my 
r Cold rnb C2, aw bead, 
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Jo ſays, that it was be that firſt profoſed it to the car- 
% dinal de Retx. | | | 
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Read, and Tertibraced it very'eagerly, The firſt prefident de 
Bellievre approved of it; 4 as the chancellor and 
Seryien, who were at Paris, heard that I was marching that 
way, they had no other thought than of quitting me the place, 
and of running out of it. It was the firſt word that Servien, 
who was not A timorbus man, ſaid; when he received an ac- 
todht of it from the maeſchal de la Meilleraie, Add to 
mat the Te Deum that was ſung for my liberty in the church 
of Nötre- Dame, and the bonfftes that were made in many 
lacks A ee though they did not ſee me there, and 
ge of the effect Which I had room to hope that my pre- 
ſence would have IE. Nu there. I take this to be a Het 
ent anſwer” to thoſe who have blamed my enterprize. I deſire 
that theſe gentlemen would examine ſeriouſly, and conſider 
within themſelves, whether they would have thought that the 
declaration Which I made in full parliament againſt cardinal 
Mazarin, the next day after the battle of Rhetel, would have 
ſuccerded as it did, if it had been propoſed to them a quarter 
of an hour before they ſaw the ſucceſs of it. IT am perfuaded | 
that almoſt all the great things that have been undertaken are 
of this nature. I am perſuaded beſides, that it is often ne- 
ceſſary to venture upon ſuch undertakings; and I continue to 
be ſtil] perſuaded, that it was prudent in the occaſion I am 
ſpeaking of, becauſe the worſt that could have happened was 
my Oar og in an action of great moment, which I had 
pu ef on if I had found room, and to which I had given an 
air of moderation and of diſcretion, if I had found matters 
not ſo Well prepared as I imagined. ' For my project was to 
enter into Paris with the appearance only of peaceable inten- 
tions; to declare both at the parliament and at the town- 
houſe, that I came with the deſign only of taking pon 
of my archbiſhopric; to take in effect that poſſeſſron infltiy 
cathedral ; to examine what effect ſuch a ſpectacle would have 
produced upon the minds of a people already inflamed by the 
Rate in which things were, Arras being beſieged at that time 
by the prince of Conde. My preſence at Paris would pro- 
bably have prevented the king from attacking the lines as he 
did. The partiſans of the prince, who were numerous in the 
city,” would certainly have joined with my friends. The 
flight of the chancellor and of Servien had diſcouraged the 
Mazarinians ; the colluſion of the firſt preſident de Bellievre 
had been a ſignal advantage to me. YA Nicolai, firſt preſi- 


dent of the chamber of accounts, has declared fince, that the 
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court having obſeryed againſt. me not any one of the forms 


of law required, that chamber had not beſitated one ſingle 


moment to do in favour of my poſſeſſion. whateyer } 
their power. I ſhould have known by theſe firſt ſte 
far I ought or might have carried the ſecond. 


clehaſtical part, 
on  archbulhopric, to 
have retired. into Mezieres, where. two bundted horſe would 
ealily have convoyed me, all the king's troops being far off. 
The viſcount de Lamet was in that place, and Noirmoutier 
himſelf, though reconciled ſeeretly to the court, as you have 
ſeen, had been obliged to preſerve a greater regard for me, to 
prevent his loſing entirely his reputation with ne; and 
even in reſpect to his private ee rleyille and the 
Mont-Olimpe re e Mezieres. .. That 
tleman was befides, reconciled to me in, ſome meaſure, 
1 was. come away from Vincennes; for thinking that I 
ſhould be quickly. ſet at liberty, he had taken hold of theſe 
inſtants to make bis peace with me, having ſent to that 
effect Blanchecour, a captain of foot of the garriſon of Me- 
zieres, Blanchecour brought me a. letter, fone by Noir- 
moutier and by the viſcount de Lamet jointly, who both ex- 
preſſed that they had been all along in wy intereſt, and woul, 
continue in the ſame mind as long as they 7 The 


The yil-, 
count wrote me word by a ſeparate letter, that the duke de 


Noirmoutier affected a greater zeal for me than eyer, in order 
to gild over his paſt actions with the ſhew be made now, which, 
as matters ſtood, could no longer, at leaſt as he thought, be of 
any prejudice to him at court. My retiring into Mezieres 
it is true, have produced no great matters, becauſe of 


place is inſignificant without Charleville and the Mont- 
Olimpe. It would however have ſerved as a place for me to 
retire ihto, which at that juncture of time was what I needed 
moſt. r 
The whole project was overthrown in an inſtant, though 
none of the foundations failed on which it was built, I 


made my eſcape upon Saturday the 8th of Auguſt, at five in 
the afrernoon. The 


door of the garden, which I have men- 


tioned, ſeemed as if it had ſhut naturally of itſelf. I got 


dowu 


* 


e Ä , c 


my miſtruſting Noirmoutier, and becauſe, as I have ſaid, that 


| 
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hid” it n qt been for an accident, , which 


of it, after I 
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down. the baſtion, dee who feet high, by means of the 

on A. yalet-de- who, belongs ill to amuſed 

warde with ſome le ur ig Ther —— were beſides 

— themſelves. in looking. at; a a; Dominican, ya W 
was got into the 515 to bathe, and * was ve 


e centin 1 7 above twenty T4 


FRY not fir e, beca 1 fa w bim prepar 1 [ 
oa to him that 1 him, hanged gt 21. d'; 
Abe ſaid, when, he, was, put. to. Lick that hearing n 

ben bim 0 it es, het og 
CAPE. 
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ſceing me ns down TN 15 Ng a dif - 

ed my eſcape, if they had been, hearkened. ta ; hut. he £319 body 

that heard their cry, > fancied that 1 were 2 for help to 
the monk that wanted it. A down, my 
four gentlemen, tp Lo 1 5 . 0 14185 n. Water⸗ 555 


g their hor "9 on 135 ore, there way 


leaſt alarm; 21 70 2 1 7 Bu Wai fel we 
; upon the ; r A between Nane t Fe by ho ing 1185 


bave ech this Taft place on the Aa 8 IE 


the rea part of my life. will. rh you 8 
jy (rt notice to you 0! 3 fewaff ble Lire 
eumliance. * 


CY had a an 7pher wil the princeſs P Palatine which we uſt uſed to 
call the, undecyph ſe, becauſe. we had' alwa 10 Uh? 
85 


netrable except 70 9 ſe who. knew. the w or Hl 
was with that cypher eke lg to the 15 1 þ 
was to make my Peer pon the 8th , and he. 
e of the ſame to bid me Wy it OY A ſhould run, 
ve, with the ſame cypher, the 2 ops orders about my 
relais. By the ſame means I agreed ith Wa and Lail- 
levaux on the place where the gentlemen out of the Vexin 
ſhould, meet to come into Pars, with me. The prince of 
Conde, who had with him one of the beſt decypherecs in the 
world, whoſe name I think was Martin, kept that cypher fox 
yeeks at Bruſſels; z, and when he gave it me back, he told me 
that that man owned, that it was impoſſible to. decypher it. 
Theſe are great proofs of the goodneſs of the cypher; and 
yet Joli, who made it not his buſineſs to decypher letters, 
found out the after having thought a while upon it. T 
beg that you hes forgive me this digeſſion, which you will 
find not to be unneceſſary, I return to my narration, 


. 
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e en harte Back, 1 took my wa 160 


NMauve, which; if T miſtake flot, is five leagues on 
from” Nantes; by the river fide, and where we had 99 
that Mr. de Bri Aud wle chevalier de Sevigne mould tay 
forme, with a boat to croſs the river. | Le Ralde, gentleman 
. 0 boeſt to the duke de Bfiſſac "who rode before wins 


„ee to. gall mt, for fear the | 
Ne A up the gate of a little 


= the fuburb' Where they were quartered, and through 
ich we muſt n | as mounted upon one 57 
the beſt horſes in the world, und which had coſt Mr. de Briſſac 
a thaufand crowns. 'I did not however give him its bridle, 
becauſe the pavement as extremely bad und very ſlippery; 
= — nA rok my e whoſe name was Bois-guerin, 


the mareſchal's guards, who had not how. 

255 ip u 5 4 and” bidding us cock our piſtols, I 

ſo, and line to dard beo wat neareſt to 

26 en 7 in my horſe's bridle. The fun, that 

ſhining upon by plate, the, reverberation 

5 5 m bye was bag and lively. He ffarted at it, 

'of a ſadden fell upon his four feet. I eſcaped with the 

4 = left ſhoulder by the fall, and the putting of it 

joint, againſt : "great ſtone that lay before a 

on e of my gentlemen, named Beau-Cheſne, 

and 7 upon my horſe, and though I ſuffered 

able pai 1 46a 7 1 Vide ow and 'then obliged to 

Dull 8 ele yu event 'my faintigg away, J rode out the five 

ſages, befor mareſchal de la Mel eraie, who (if Ma- 

* belleved ved following me wh full 

n Nantes, could reach me. I 

Var the hath of rendezyous, Mr. de Briſſac and the 

, with 2 boat ready. I fainted away at 
Nd hag: it, but I came to myſelf by their throw! 

. 5 te ting ns I tried to get u e eie 

ed the river, but 1 Na tho waa e horſe · back, and 

Mr. de Briffac was forced to have me pht into a ha -fhow, 

where he left me with one of my gentlemen, who held me in 


bag Ss n e with . 


4745 | | 


„* In os awbole | account of this matter, be e repreſent the 
cardinal de Retz in the wor ny imaginable, and as a man 
fo _ paſſed With fear, ' knew neither what he ſaid 
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forgotten. Paris, 
Navarre, who had given the figoal- with bis hat to the four 
temen that aſſiſted me in this conju re, was found by 
the water-fide by Coulon, gentleman: horſe to the 
mareſchal, ho took hold of him and im ſome blows: 
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they went directly to Beau Freau, 2 |; 
together. the gentlemen of the country, and of coming after< = 
wards to fetch me away. e ee ne 
1 think myſelf obliged to relate two or three actions of 
ſome perſons that belonged to me, which deſerve not to be 
+ doctor in the univerſity of the college of 


The door preſerving his wits, faid to Toulon, with à ſimple 
pron Uke a Norman, ah: — tell the re that ou 
« ſpend- time in the abuſing a poor ieſt, becauſe you 
dare . 0 cardinal; Who is le with wood fl . 
« tols. Coulon took this for genuine, and alked him where 
I was," © Don't you ſee bim, anſwered the doctor, entering 
into that village ?? You muſt obſerve that he had ſeen me 
croſs the river, and this preſence | 
to have been pretty dinary, got him away: out of 
Coulon's hands. I will mention now an act of * | 
leſs extraordinary. The ' gentleman whom ' the 

ſhewing Coulon, as if it had 
Chefne whom I have mentioned. 
which prevented his joining me. Cou 
me, ran to him; and perceiving 
him, he came up towards Beau- | 
band. Beau-Cheſne, who was cu him in the Hike 
poſture, looking about him; perceived 1 boat that was not 
above ten or twelve eps Jiſtance from him. He flong him 
ſelf into it and whilſt he was ſtopping Coulon by preſenting 
him one of bis piſtols, be was holding the other at the water- 
man, and obliged bim to paſs the river. The ftoutneſs be 
ſhewed on this occaſion did not onl preſerve him, bur fa- 
voured my eſcape; becavſe the mare chal, having miſſed that 
boat, was forced to ride à long way before he could croſs the: 
We PTTL co the lt Hy ain 
An action of another nature, but which contributed ſtill 
more to my liberty, was this: I have already told you, that as 
Gon as the abbot Charrier had ſent me word that the pope 
refuſed- to receive my reſignation, [ diſpatched Malelere to 
Glicit his holineſs about it. The court ſent Gaumont ar the 
ſame time, who was ing the original act of my reſigna- 
tion to the cardinal d'Eſt, with an order for bim ung 
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that affair, becauſe there vas at that time no ambaſſador from 
France at Rome. Gaumont, at his arrival at Lions with 
Malclere, finding himſelf tired, reſolved to go to Marſeilles 
aud embark where for Italy. That being the longeſt way, and 
Malclerc, who went — the mountains, being like to be 
the-ſooneſt at Rome, Gaumont thought fit to intruſt him 
bn. | — 2 — the cardinal d' Eſt. His — 
. obſerve, and it is like that he 
nd » in I have always practiſed, and 
| thoſe wha belonged * me; Which is, 
affairs of importance, either fatigue, dan- 
Gaumont was puniſhed for not following 
t marim on —— be original act of my reſig- 


natzion-was'not to be found in the packet, though none of 


. ſtemed tu have been broken. When Gaumom com- 
| plained-of it, Malclerc, who was a braver man than he, 
complained:, on his fide, that what was alledged was a contri- 
dance This diſappointment gave room to the to leave 
the eardinal d' Eſt in doubt, whether their doing nothin at 
Rome about that affair from want of good - will in 
bis holineſo, or from want of the original ad of my reſigna- 
uon. Malclere was ordered to entreat the pope, in my name, 


out the. matter till I had found. means to eſcape ; and 


; ed, 
plauſible — The cardinal d'ERt, 
amuſed likewiſe Mazarin;z whoſe 
de la Meilleraie, about his deliver- 

ing me back into the king's bands, grew thereby- leſs fre- 
1 leſs: prefling ; -. had the to 
zeal and to the prudence of two perſons who belonged to 


me (for the abbot Charrier had his ſhare . 


full time I wanted to provide for my 

return to the 2 I remained. for 
above ſeven hours in ſuch an anguiſh that I am not able to 
expreſs it.” I had my left ſhoulder both broken and put out of 
Joint, and extremely bruiſed beſides... I was ſeized. with a 
fever about nine — Pos and the thirſt it occaſioned 
was ſtill eruelly increaſed by — the new hay. Though 
I was: hy the river - ſide, . — not drink; becauſe if Mon- 
tet (that's the perſon's name that was with me) and J had 
come out of the hay · mow, we had nobody to put it again in 
order-at our coming back "into it, — 
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in caſt he would not admit of that reſignation, he would 
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haue afforded. room to thoſe that ran aſter me to have ſearched 
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it,, We were continually hearing le on horſeback, that 
were riding on the right and on among whom we 


knew by his voice Coulon to be one. The uneaſmeſs occa- 


ſioned by thirſt is incredible, and inconceivable to thoſe who, 


have never experienced it. Mr. de la Poiſe St. Offanges, a. 
man of quality of thoſe parts, whom Mr, de Briſſac had ac- 
quainted with my misfortune, came about two in the morn- 
ing to fetch me away, after having obſerved that the coaſt 
was perfectly clear. He cauſed me to be put upon a hand- 
barrow, which they uſed to remove dung with, and two 
countrymen carried me into the barn of a houſe belonging to. 
him, that ſtood a league off. I was likewiſe covered up with, 
hay there, but not wanting drink, that made me eaſier. 
e duke de Briſſac carne with his dutcheſs ſeven: or ei 
hours after, having with them about twenty horſes, andithey 
carried me to Beau-Preau, where I found the abbot de Bele- 
bat, who was come to viſit them. I ſtaid there but one night, 
till all the gentlemen of the country were aſſembled. - Mr. de 
Briſſac was very much. beloved there, and in. à little time he 
together above .two hundred gentlemen. Mr. de Retz, 
who was till more beloved in his parts, joined him four 
leagues from thence with three hundred more. We pa 
almoſt within ſight of Nantes, from whence ſome af the ma- 
reſchal de la Meilleraie's guards came out to {kirmiſh, They 
were vigorouſly, repulſed to the field-gate of the town, and. 
we arrived ſafely at Machecoul, which is in the country of 
Retz. But . piece of good luck ed not without 
being allayed with domeſtic troubles. de Briſſac, 
who had all this while acted the 2 of an heroine, preſent- 
ing me at parting with a bottle of imperial water, ſaid ta 
me, © Nothing but your misfortune hath hindered me from 
© mixing poiſan with it. She made me anſwerable for the 
piece of treachery done me by Mr. de Noirmoutier upon her 
account, which I have ſpoken of before. It is impoſſible 
for you to conceive how much I was touched at n 
words; and I felt beyond what I am able to expreſs, an 
honeſt heart carries its ſenſibility to the greateſt exceſs of 
weakneſs, 
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* In the ſecond volume; but in a manner ſo imperfe, that 
the par h relating to it was not tranſlated, as it is there 
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weakneſs, at the complaints of a perſon to whom he thinks 
himſelf obliged. I was not near ſo ſenſible at the hardneſs of 
the dutcheſs of Retz, my fiſter-in-law, and that of her father. 
They could” not hide me their want of good-will, as 


Don as I came. The dutcheſs com lined that 1 Rad not in- 


truſted her with my eſcape, though ſhe had left Nantes but the 
day before I made it. The father exclaimed pretty openly at my 
obſtinacy, for refuſing to ſubmit to the king's pleaſure, and 
he did whatever he could with Mr. de Briſſac, to oblige him 
to perſuade me to ſend to the court the ratification of my re- 
" Ggnation. ' The truth is, that both the father and the daugh- 
ter were extremely afraid of the mareſchal de la Meilleraie, 
who bei ho bang ene at my eſcape, but more ſtill at his being 

all the Sn! Avon of the province, was threat- 
ö 2 abandoned by all is oe country of Retz with fire and ſword, 
' was ſuch, that they fancied to themſelves, or 


were at A} Jr willing that other people ſhould * that my 


complaints about my ſhoulder were an effect only of my 
tenderneſs ; that there was nothing broke or out of; int; 
and — 2 — whole amounted only to a contuſion. The old 
beds 1 who fided with them, ſaid the like to every 
eden 1 that it was very bard that for the ſake of my 
| I ſhould expoſe the be Tt. family, which was upon 
— being inveſted at Machecoul. I was in my bed 
all this while, where I felt incredible pains, and where I was 
not able ſo much as to turn. But hearing theſe people ſpeak 
I grew ſo impatient, that I dived to'len to leave 
them, and to throw myſelf into Belle-Iſle, from whence 1 
— leaſt get away by ſea. The paſſage to it was very 
hazardous, becauſe the mareſchal de la Meilleraie had cauſed 
all the coaſt to be n I ventured 
upon it however. I embarked at the port de la Roche, 
which lies about half a league from Machecoul, in a ſloop, 
of which la Giſclaie, a captain of a man of war, and a 
good ſeaman, would be the pilot. The weather obliged us 
caſt anchor at Croiſy, where we were in danger of being 
diſcovered by a ſloop, which came to vs in the night. La Gi 
claie, who ſpoke the * * age, and knew all theſe 
iled away the next morn- 
ing at break of day, and bs "Kfcovered time after a 
bark of Biſcay, which gave us the chaſy, We run 
it out of regard to Mr. de Briſſac, who would not 
liked to have been carried into Spain, becauſe he was 
like me, eſcaping out of T_T and that ſuch a voya 
might 
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night have hem leched apon ao criminal in him. The leag 
wind of us, we ght that it would be beſt for us to land 
in the iſland of Retz. The bark ſeemed as if it would have 
ſollowed us 'thither, and we ſaw it coaſt along for 31 


the while, till at laſt we ſaw it bear off. We got again on 

my of our ſioop at night, and we arrived at Belle- Iſle at break 
nd of da . . * | | : . | + ö 
im I ſoffered, during this paſſage, all the pain that a'man' is 
e- able to bear, and I had need of all the ſtrength of my con- 
h- ſtitution to preſerve the contuſion I had on my ſhoulder, being 
ie, ſo great as it was, from the gangrene, having applied to it 
ng all this while no other remedy than ſalt and vinegar. I met 
u- not at Belle-Iſte with the ſame diſguſt as at Machecoul, but 
d. at the bottom I met not there with a much greater firmneſs. 
or They fancied, in the country of Retz, that the commander 
7 de Neuf Chaiſe, who was at Rochel, would receive inceſ- 
y ſantly an order for inveſting me in Belle-Iſle, and they like · 
5 wiſe heard there, that the mareſchal de la Meilleraie was pre- 
d paring at Nantes two long barks for that purpoſe. Theſe 
y advices were in the main right and true, but the execution of 
y them was not by much ſo near at hand as they thought, and 


it required a longer time than had been needed for the eurin 

of my ſhoulder. But the fright they were in at Macheco 
had an influence upon thoſe of Belle-Iſle, and I perceived it 
by their being "inclined to think there, that my ſhoulder was 
not really out of joint, and that the pain which the eon | 

cauſed me made me*fancy that my ail was greater than it 
_ really was. It is impoſſible to imagine the trouble which theſe 
ſorts of murmurings cauſe when they are unjuſt. The che- 
valier de Sevignẽ, a man of courage, but ſelf- intereſted, was 
afraid of having his houſe pulled down; and Mr. de Briſſac, 
who thought that he had made ſufficient amends for the lazi- 
neſs, rather than weakneſs, which he had ſhewn oy my 
impriſonment, was glad to put an end to the thing, not 
expoſe his quiet about it for ever. I was not leſs impatient 
than they were, to ſee them diſentangled out of a trouble in 
which had engaged only for ſake. The difference 
was, that I thought not the danger fo great, either for them 
or for me, as to be deprived of the neceſſary time which L 
fancied might have been allowed me for curing my ſhoulder, 
and about providing myſelf with a ſhip which I might be ſafe 
upon. They would have perſuaded me to have put myſelf 
on board of an Hamburgh ſhip, which lay in the road, ready 
tor 
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to fail for Holland, which I thought not fit to do, the maſter, 


who was a ſtranger, knowing who I was, and having it in 
his power to carry me to Nantes, as well as Holland. I pro- 
— to them to ſend for the long bark of Biſcay, which 1 

ve mentioned, and which had caſt anchor in fight of Belle. 
Ille; but they were afraid that to have ſuch an intelligence 


with the Spaniards would be imputed to them as a crime. I 


embarked at laſt in a fiſherman's bark, in which there were 
only five mariners of  Belle-Ifle, and I had with me only Joly, 
two of my z and a valet-de-chambre, whom my 


Rd hrs has we... The-hark-was loaded with pilchards, 


which was good for us, becauſe- we were very bare of mo- 
ney. ; My brother had ſent me ſome, but the man that car- 


ned ĩt had been arreſted: by thoſe that guarded the coaſt. His 


wite's father had not been ſo. civil as to offer me any. Mr. 
' ÞAde Briflac lent me eighty piſtoles, and the officer who com- 
+ manded. in Belle-Ifle forty. We. left our cloaths, and took 

me tattered ones, which the ſoldiers of the, garriſon fur- 
niſhed us with, and we put do ſea in the beginning 
bt, with a deſign to ſail to St. Sebaſtian, which is in the 
The diſtance to that place was enough for 
rr it being eighty long leagues ; but it 


very ſtormy all night long, but it grew 
» which was no great matter of comfort 
oft the only mariner's compaſs we had. 
7 I don't — 233 Our ma- 
u ves at a t loſs, very igno- 
they knew not whereabouts they — They fol. 
other courſe than that which a ſhip that gave them 
them to take. They diſcovered, by its garb, 
was ka 1g a rover. dend by , — —— — — 

ſtriking ſail, we jud it that they were afraid 

| land, and conſequently that we could not be far from 
Little birds that game to perch upon our maſt made it be- 
in enough. The queſtion was what land it might be, 
were as much afraid of that of France as of that of 
70 This made us keep off from ſhore all that night 
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ve come near to inform ourſelves, fired thrice at us, which 
. was the only anſwer we received. We had but little water 
on board, and we were afraid of being ſurprized by foul wea- 
ther, there being already ſome appearance of it. 8 
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thoſe where I could with ſafety. 


next day, and a ſhip which we ſpied, and would 
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however was calm enough, and at break of day we perceived e 
a ſloop at ſea, We — it with much ads, thoſe upon 


the floop fearing that we might be rovers. We ſpoke Spaniſh 


and French to three men whom we . ſaw on board, but they 
underſtood neither of theſe languages. One of them cried 
aloud San Sebaſtian, to let us know that they belonged to that 
place. We ſhewed him money, and anſwered San Sebaſtian, 
to give them to underſtand that we would land there. He 
came on board of us and conducted us thither, which was 
eaſy for him to do, becauſe we were near it. {1 
We were no ſooner landed, than thoſe of San Sebaſtian 
aſked us for our charter party, which is a thing ſo neceſſary 
at ſea, that it is a hanging matter for any maſter of a ſhip to 
be found without one. The maſter of our bark had not con- 
ſidered of this, thinking that I ſhould have no need of it, 
The want of ſuch a paper, and our ragged cloaths, obliged 
the guards of the port to tell us that we were like to be 
hanged the next morning. Our anſwer was, that we were 
known to the baron de Vatteville, who commanded for the 
king of Spain in the Guipuſcoa, This .anſwer made them 
bring us to an inn, and Joly went with one of their men to 
the baron de Vatteville, who was at Port-Paſſage, and who 


| judged at firſt by his cloaths that he was an impoſtor. He 


kept- however that thought to himſelf, and the next day he 
came to viſit me at my inn. He made me a very long com- 
pliment, but dark and entangled, and ſuitable to a man who 
was uſed, in the poſt he was in, to meet often with impoſtors. 
The arrival of Beau-Cheſne began to give him a better opi- 
nion of me. I had ſent Beau-Cheſne from ' Beau-preau to 
Paris, and my friends had diſpatched him immediately back 
to me to St. Sebaſtian, as ſoon as they heard that I was to 
ſteer my courſe to that place. The baron found him ſo well 
informed of the news, that he had room to believe that he 
was no falſe expreſs. His news indeed was not very pleaſin 

to the baron, for he learnt from him that the French h 

beat the Spaniards out of their lines at Arras, and the advice 
which Mr. de Vatteville ſent immediately of it to Madrid, 
was the firſt they had there of that defeat. Beau-Cheſne 
came to St. Sebaſtian with an incredible diligence upon a ſhip 
of Biſcay, which he found in the road of Belle-Ifle, the 
maſter of the ſhip being extremely glad to find an opportu- 
nity of bringing that gentleman to me. My friends ſent 
him to perſuade me to take my way towards Rome, —_— 
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than towards Mezieres, into which place they were afraid ] 
ſnould throw myſelf. Their advice was certainly the wiſeſt, 
though it did not prove the moſt ſucceſsful. .; I followed it 
without any hefitation, but not without pain. I knew 
enou * of Rome to be perſi that the poſt 
of a refugee and a ſuppliant is not pleaſing z and being 
as much incenſed as I was againſt Mazarin, I felt motions 
within me which inclined me to go rather to ſome place where 
1 might have a larger | field to n Not 
that I was ignorant that I ought not to have expected from 
the duke de Noirmoutier every thing which might perhaps 
have been convenient for me for the time to come, but I was 
Tires been £3 hid: gonw A, fee probable het 
would have been if 1 gone thither, it is tl 
might have Mr. de Noirmoutier further than he 
himſelf intended ; that gentleman, after all, ſhewing, out- 
wardly at leaſt, a regard for me, and having, as ſoon as he 
heard of my eſcape, even diſpatched me a gentleman, who 
came with Lamet's expreſs, to offer me a retreat in both their 
places. My friends did not doubt of my finding a ſure re- 
treat at Mezieres, but they were in fear as to Charleville; 
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2 views. They repreſented to me, that 
Qtuary for a cardinal and for a biſhop, that 
| mrs, was the Vatican. But there are conjunctures, 
ich it is not difficult to foreſee, that ſuch a ſanctuary 
may prove an exile. I foreſaw it, and I choſe it; that choice 
— — gs 
| ns to, ve never of it, thou 
the COT ferred not their expectation. I ſhould value 
982 it, if it had proceeded from my own mode- 
ration, and from my defire of applying myſelf tv my re- 
eſtabliſhment by ecclefiaſtical means. 
It was not the Spaniards fault that I followed not other 
meaſures. As ſoon as Mr, de Vatteville was convinced - that 
| I was 


* 
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I was. the cardinal de Retz, which the circumſtances I have 
mentioned were a help to, - and in which he was confirmed 

a gentleman of Bourdeaux, who was his. ſecretary, and who 
had ſeen me at Paris ſeveral times; he took me to his houſe; 
where he kept me hid in a manner, that, though the mareſchal 
de Grammont, who was not above three leagues diftance 


from San Sebaſtian, had ſent notice to the court by an expreſs 


of my arrival at that place, he thought the next day that he 
was under ſuch a miſtake, as to oblige him to diſpatch another 
expreſs to unſay what he had written. I kept my bed for 
three weeks without being able to tir, and Mr. de Vatteville's 
ſurgeon, who was a very able man, would not undertake my 
cure, becauſe it was too late. I had my ſhoulder abſolutely 
out of joint, and he condemned me to remain lame ſo lang as 
I lived, I ſent Bois-Guerin to the king of Spain with a * 
ter, wherein I intreated him to give me leave to paſs through 
his dominions to go to Rome, That gentleman was received 
both by his Catholic majefty, and by Don Lewis de Haro, 
with a civility beyond what I am able to expreſs. He was 
ſent back the very next day, with a preſent 6f a chain of 
gold worth $00 crowns. I had one of the king's litters ſent 
me, and Don Chriſtoval de Chaſſembac, a German, but de- 
voted to Spain, a ſecretary for foreign affairs, and a great 
confident of Don Lewis, was diſpatched to me. He uſed all 
manner of ways to oblige me to go to Madrid, I excuſed 
myſelf from it, becauſe fach a journey would be of no ſervice 
to his Catholic majeſty, and might give a great advantage 
ever me to my enemies. Theſe reaſons, though very good, 
as I believe you will own, were not reckoned ſuch, which as 
I was ee at, Vatteville, who in the preſence of the 
erp had been of the ſame mind openly with him, and 
even vehemently, ſaid to me: This journey would coſt the 
© king 50,000 crowns, and would perhaps coſt you the arch- 
© biſhopric of Paris, and yet it would be of no uſe at all, 
© I muſt however ſpeak as the other does, or they would re- 
© ſent it at court. We act upon the foot of Philip the ſe- 
© cond, whoſe maxim was always to engage ſtrangers by pub- 
© lic demonſtrations... You ſee in what manner we apply it, 
© and you may judge of the reft by this.” Theſe words are 
ſignificant, and I have myſelf found them fince more than 
once to be true, when I have examined the conduct of the 
council of Spain. It has appeared to me on ſeveral occaſions, 
that they fall there into as great errors by keeping too _ 

nately 
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 pately attached to their general maxims, as they do in France 
by the contempt they ſhew there for any manner of maxims 
or rules. 


When Don Chriſtoval ſaw that he could not perſuade me 
to go to Madrid, he tried by all manner of ways to oblige me 
to embark upon a frigate of Dunkirk, which was at San 
Sebaſtian, and he made nie immenſe offers, in caſe I would 
go into Flanders to treat with the prince of Conde, and declare 
22 with Mezieres, Charleville and the Mont- 
Olimpe, for the Spaniards. He was in the right to propoſe 
to me theſe meaſures, which would certainly have proved 
ſerviceable to the king his maſter. You have ſeen what rea- 
ſons 1 had to refuſe the propoſal. What was very gallant 
and very civil in him, is, that twang. my not accept- 
ing any. of his offers, he cauſed however a little trunk covered 
with velvet to be brought, in which there were 40,000 crowns 
in_double doubloons. I thought not fit to accept of them, 
conſidering that I did nothing for the ſervice of his Catholic 
majeſty, and I excuſed myſelf upon that account with all the 
reſpect which I was obliged to. But having no linen nor 
cloaths, either for myſelf or for thoſe that were with me, and 
- the four hundred crowns * which I received out of the ſale of 
_ thepilchards, having been almoſt ſpent in what I gave to Mr. 
Vatteville's ſervants; I borrowed four hundred piſtoles 
_ of that gentleman, which I gave my note for, and which I 
haye repaid him fince. 
After my health was ſomewhat reſtored I left San Sebaſtian, 
and took my way towards Valencia, with an intent to embark 
at Vivaros, where Don Chriſtoval aſſured me that Don Juan 
of Auftria, who was at Barcelona, would ſend me both a 
frigate and a galley. I paſſed through all Navarre in one of 
the king's litters, under the name of marquis de St. Florent, 
having for my conductor Mr. de Vatteville's ſteward, who 
- Ffaid that I was a gentleman of Burgundy that was going to 
ſerve the king in the Milaneze. At my arrival at Tudello, 
à pretty conſiderable town, which is beyond Pampeluna, I 
found the people there in a pretty great commotion. They 
| „N fires there in the night, and kept corps - de- guards. 
: i he 


country farmers of the neighbourhood had made an in- 
ſurrection, 


* Jjoli ſays fix hundred crowns, and that be received a 
like ſum for the ſale of another parcel of pilchards brought 
upon the ſbip in which Beau-Cheſne came to San Sebaſtian. 
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beeavſe:they had been forbidden to hunt. They 


having even pillaged ſome houſes: A corps-de 

which was placed at ten. at vight before the e. 
began tu put me in fear that the inhabitants had ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of me. the king's litter, and the muleteers who wore 
the king u ſi very, removed that fear. At midnight I faw one 
Don come into my chamber with a very long ſword 
and h large buckler. Heitold me that he was the inn-keeper's 
ſong: and that be came to'give me notice that the people were 
in a great commotion ; that they believed that was a French- 
man, who was come to foment the revolt of the farmers ; 


thit-the Alcade- himſelf knew not what to think of it; ane 


that it was to be feared that the worſt fort of mob might take 
hold of that pretence to rob and to murder me; and that 
even the bor ps · de · guard, which had been ſet vp before the it 

began themſelves. io murmur and to grow inflamed. I de- 
fired Don Martin to ſhe them without affectation the king's 
litter, 5 — to ſpeak with the muleteers, and 
with Don Pedro, Mr. de | Vatteville's ſteward. This laſt 


came into my chamber at that ſame inſtant to tell me that 


they were Bndemoniados, who underſtood neither rhime 
nor reaſon, and that they had threatened to murder him him- 
the whole night in this manner, having for 
— Gangs: equine the French, I hwught Socks pang 
ther howled t fit the next 
morning to 'ſhew theſe men by our aſſured countenance, that 
they were miſtaken in taking us for Frenchmen. - But as I 
was offering to go out to I met a centinel at the door, 
who: made me get into my chamber again haſtily enough, by 
putting the but- end of his muſket to my head, and by telling 
me that he was ordered by the Alcade to command me in the 
king's name to keep where I was. I ſent Don Martin to the 
Alcade to tell him who I was, and Don Pedro went alon 
with him. The Alcade came immediately to me. He 
his wand at the door, and kneeling to me, he kiſſed the ſkirt 
of my coat; but he declared that he could not let me go till 
he had an order for it from the count de San Eſtevan, viceroy 
of Navarre, who was at Pampeluna. Don Pedro went to 
him with an officer of the town, -and they came back with 
Vol. III. 2 | . many 


* Perſons poſhſed, 
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| err t viceroy? 
—— , who accompanied me as far 


5 A ae e ili ss wore) 


I continued u — through Sarragoſſa, the capital 

of Arragon, a large ine town. I.. 2 ar 
laſt degree to hear in the ſtreets every body talking French, 
There is indeed a vaſt number of French in that place, moſt 
of them are 'artizans, ho are more attached to Spain than 
even the — — ds — — Phe — eleon, 
a: Neapolitan of the | Pignatelly, viceroy 'Arragon, 
ſent'a gentleman t& meet me/upor the road at three or four 
leagues diſtance from the toun, and to telt me that he would 
have come himſelf with all the gentry, if the king his matter 
had not ſent him — to obey — — a — — 
would be againſt his coming. is compliment; which, as 
you ſee; was civil, was accompanied with all poſſible 
marks of kindneſs; and! with all manner of ments 
which 1 met with at Sarragoſſa. Before one enters the town 


f 


on the fide ow-which I. went, one ſees the Allcagar'® of the 


ancient kings of the Moors,' ich belongs at preſent to the 
inquĩſition. There is near it a walk of trees, in which I aw 
a"prieft walking. The gentleman belonging tu the viceroy 
told me, that that prieſt was the curate of Occa, a very antient 
toten in Arragon, and that the curate was there i 
ine, after having buried, three weeks: ſince, his 
pariſhioner, who was in reality the laſt man of twelve thouſand 
who had died of the plague in bis'pariſh. |: The ſame; gentle- 
man of the vi s' ſhewed me all that was remarkable at 
a." I went all this while under the name of marquis 
de St. Florent, but the did not that Nueſtra 


Senora del Pilar, which is the moſt famous ſanctuary of all 


Spain, could not be ſeen under that title. They never dii- 
cover to the ſight of any body, that miraculous image, except 
to ſovereign princes, and to cardinals. The marquis de St. 
Florent appeared to be neither, ſo that when Iwas ſeen within 
the banifters, with a black velvet coat, and x cravat on, the 
multitude of people that had been — ſte 
ſound of a bell that never rings but upon! aceount of that 
ceremony, thought me to be the king of England. I believe 
that there were above two hundred coaches full of ladies, 
who all expreſſed the greateſt civilities to me, to which I could 


ok make 
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make a return but in very indifferent Spaniſh, That church 
is fine in itſelf, but its ornaments and riches are immenſe, 

and its treaſury magnificent, I was ſhewed there a man who 

was employed to light the lamps, the number of which is pro- 

digious, and I was told, that he had been ſeen at the door of 
that church for ſeven years together but with one leg, where - 
as now he had two. The dean and all the prebends aſſured 

me, that the whole town had ſeen it as well as they ; and that- - 
if I would ſtay but two days longer, I might ſpeak to above 
20,000 perſons from the'neighbourhood, who had ſeen him, as 
well as thoſe of the town, He had recovered his laſt leg (as 
he ſaid) by anointing himſelf with ſome oil out of the lamps. 
They keep there a yearly holy day, in memory of that pre- 
tended miracle, with an incredible concourſe of people ; and 
the truth is, that at the diſtance of a day's journey from 
Sarragoſſa, I ſtill met the roads full of perſons of all qualities 


running to it. | 


From the kingdom of — I came into that of Valencia, 
which may not only be called the wholeſomeſt, but likewiſe the 
fineſt country in the world. Pomegranate- trees, orange · irees, 
and lemon- trees, ſerve there for. palliſadoes: to all the great 
roads. The fineſt ' and cleareſt waters run along them like 
canals. The whole country round, which is enamelled with 


millions of different forts of flowers, exhale millions of differ- 


ent forts of odours of a charming ſmell. I arrived through 
that 'country, 'at Vivaros, where Don Ferdinando Carillo 
Zuatra, general of the galleys of Naples, joined me the next 
day with the admira] alley; of his ſquadron, an excellent and 
fine ſhip, and reinforced with the beſt part of the galley - ſlaves, 
and of the ſoldiers, belonging to the vice - admiral's galley 
that had been in a manner difarmed for that purpoſe. Don 
Ferdinando brought me a letter from Don Juan of Auſtria, 
as finely writ, and as well turned, as any one I have ever ſeen, 
He'left it to my choice either to make uſe of that galley, or 
of a frigate of Dunkirk of 36 guns, that was in that port. 
This laſt was the ſafeſt to paſs the gulf of Lions, in ſo far ad- 
vanced a ſeaſon, for we were in the month of October. I choſe 
the galley, which (as you will ſee) was not wiſely done of me. 
Don.Chriſtoval 222 a knight of St. James's, arrived 
at Vivaros a quarter of an hour after Don Ferdinando Carillo, 


andi he told me that the duke de Montalte, viceroy of Valencia, 


had ſent him tõ offer me all that he had in his power; that he 


knew that I had refuſed his catholic majeily's preſent at St, 
n * Sebaſtian; 
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Pair of Spaniſh gloves, of an exquiſite ſinell; and of a 
- inthe Indies, which were worth two thouſand five or hundred 


* > 


money 
ing beſides, that, being very liberal, I ſhould not be 
ve ſome regale to the on board the galley ; he 
would not refuſe little refreſhments to that 
Theſe refreſhments conſiſted of fix cheſts full 


all ſorts of ſweetmeats made at Valenciaz of twelve dozen 
fumed 
coined 


in which there were two thouſand pieces of 


les. I accepted the preſent without any manner of difficul 
= was, That as I did not myſelf in — 


have been wanting to my duty all manner of ways, if I had ac- 


cepted the conſiderable ſums which were brought to me from 


bim at St. Sebaſtian, and which were offered me at Vivaros by 
his order; but that I ſhould think likewiſe I was wanting to 
the reſpe& I owed to ſo great a monarch, if I ſhould refuſe to 
accept this laſt preſent, which he was pleaſed to honour me 
with. This was the reaſon. of my accepting of it ; but before 
I embarked I preſented the captain of the galley with the ſweet 
meats, I gave the gloves to Don Ferdinando, and I ſent the 
gold by Don Pedro to the baron de Vatterville, with a letter 
1m that having heard him ſay ſeveral times how embar- 

he was by reaſon of the great ex which he was put 
to for fiviſhing the building the admiral's ſhip for the Weſt- 
Indies, which was upon the ſtocks at St. Sebaſtian, I ſent 
him a ſmall grain, as a remedy againſt his head-ach, for ſo he 
called the which the building of that ſhip coſt him. My 
manner of acting on this occaſion was a little over-ſtrained, I 
was in the right to give the refreſhments to the captain, and as 
for' the gloves it was a thing inditferent to keep for my- 
ſelf, or to give them to Don Ferdinando; but it had been 


prudent in me to have kept the gold. The Spaniards have ne- 


ver forgiven it me, and have attributed to my averſion, a re- 
fuſal which was in effect but the natural conſequence of the 
reſolution which I had taken of never acceptivg money from 


| embarked at the ſecond watch of the night, the wind being 


high, but going before it, it did not incommode us much, Our 
ſhip ran fifteen miles an hour, and r day at 
; aJorca, 
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Majorca. The-plague being in Arragon, all the ſhips that 
ame from the coaſt of Spain were obliged to call at that fand. 
It was with a pretty deal of difficulty that we could obtain 
leave to have any communication with the town, the magiſtrates 
oppoſing it with vigour. The viceroy, who is not near ſo _ 


abſolute in that iſland as other viceroys are in Spain, and Woo 
had received an order from the king bis maſter to do me all the 

civilities ble, obtained at laſt by his inſtances, leave for 
me, and for thoſe that belonged to me, to come into the town 
upon condition that I: ſhould not lie in it. We thought this, 
1 may be ſure, pretty odd, becauſe the contagious air may 
be carried to a place, though you do not lie in it. I was 
ſaying it in the afternoon to a gentleman of Majorca, who 


made me the following anſwer, which I took notice of, be- 


cauſe it may be applied to a thouſand occaſions one may meet 
with. We are not afraid of your bringing here the con- 
© tagious air, becauſe we know that you have not paſſed at 
Occa; but having been pretty near it, we are glad to make 
you an example, which will not incommode you, and of 
which the conſequences will be of ſervice to us.“ This 
has ſomething ſtronger, and even more gallant, in the Spa- 
niſh tongue in ours. i N 
The viceroy, who was a count of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, came to fetch me with one hundred or a hundred and 
twenty coaches, full of perſons of diſtinction, having the 
beſt air of any in Spain. He carried me to maſs at the Leo, 
which is a name they give to all cathedrals. I faw there be- 
tween thirty and forty women of quality all handſomer one 
than another, and what is wonderful, is, that there is no 


ugly woman in all the iſland, or at leaſt they are very few in 


number. Their beauty for the molt part is of the moſt deli- 
catekind, and their complexion all lilies and.roſes ; even the 
ordinary women that walk the ſtreets are all ſuch. They 
have a particular ſort of dreſs, which is very becoming. 
The viceroy gave me a magnificent dinner in a rich tent of 


gold brocade, which is ſet up by the ſea- ſide. He carried 


me afterwards to a concert of. muſic in a convent of nuns, 
nothing inferior tn beauty to the ladies of the town. They 
ſung at their grate, in honour of their ſaint, airs, and words 


more gallant and more paſſionate than thoſe of Lambert, * 


TE. Fi! Towards 


4 ; Paris, who 5 i 
r 


222 
Towards evening we walked round the town, and faw the 
fineft country imaginable, and ſuch as we had ſeen in the 
kingdom of Valencia. After walking we came to the vice- 
queen, who was as ugly as the devil, and who, being ſeated 


under a large canopy, and all covered over with precious 


gave a marvellous luftre to threeſcore ladies that 
lt round her, who were the choiceſt beauties of the town. I 
was brought back rg rag with fifty white wax flambeaux, 
whilſt all the guns of the parts were — and 
whilſt a vaſt number of 8 2 trumpets 
I ſpent in theſe diverſions the three da 
ther forced me to ſtay at Majorca. left chat iſland upon the 
fourth, with a freſh gale of wind behind us, which carried us 
fifty leagues in wee ve hours, fo that I arrived ſafely before 
night at Port-Mahon, which is the fineſt port in the Mediter- 


ranean. The entrance into it is very ſtrait, and I do not be- 


hieve that two gallies could paſs in it at once. It widens on a 
fadden, and forms'an oblong wet dock of a good half | 
broad, 'and a good league long. A great 
It. on all fides forms a theatre, which by the number and 
Height of rhe trees that cover it, and by the waters that fall 
from it in great abundance, opens thouſands and thouſands of 
22 more ſurprizing, without exaggeration, than thoſe of 
peras. That ſame hill, the trees, and the rocks, guard the 
= 9 — GE yen 8 
the water is ca t is equ 
every where, and the Spaniſh rr 
ſieps difance from the ground. "This. port is in the iſland of 
| 4 which furniſhes more fleſh, and more of all forts of 
provißons neceſſary for ſhips, than that of guerre 
pomegranates, oranges and 
The weather grew extremely ftormy after our anival in 
this port, which obliged us to ſtay there for four days. We 
tried four times to put to ſea, but the wind would not give us 
leave. Don Ferdinando Carillo, who was a young gentle- 
man of quality, of twenty- four years of age, mighty civil 
and mighty kind, ſought to procure me all the diverſion that 
that ſine place would afford. We found there hunting of all 
kinds, and fiſhing in abundance. A way of fiſhing parti- 
_ cular to that was this: Don Ferdinando choſe a hundred 
Torks out of his ſhip's crew, who were ſet in rank, and were 
made to hold a very large cable. Four of the Turks dived to 
the bottom and tied 96 a large ſtone, which their 
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uſed incredible — about it. The breaking of that tone 


t ſhell-fiſh, leſs than oyſters in bigneſs, but 
imer we put to ſea with a defign 
ons, which begins there, and is one 


fame time that it ſerved us, did not oblige us to ſet up any 
light upon our ſtern. We entered in this manner into the 
channel which is between Corſica and Sardinia, Don Ferdi- 
nando Carillo perceiving ſore clouds which made him fear a 
change of weather, propoſed to me to go and-caſt anchor at 
Porto Conde, which is an uninhabited place in Sardinia, - 
which 1 to; but bis fear vaniſhing away with the 
clouds, (he altered his mind, that be might pot loſe the fair 
weather, which was a great piece of good luck for me; for 
Mr. de Guiſe, who was geing to Naples with a French fleet, 
had caſt anchor at that place with bx galleys. Don Fendi- 
nando Carillo, who was mformed of it two days after, told 
me that he would have made but little account of theſe fix 
galleys, having on board his own 450 men, which was 


enough to have reſiſted them. But it had been however'an 


encounter, which a man who was eſcaping from priſon, 
would ſooner ſtill have avoided than any other. The fort of 
St. Boniface, which is in Corſica, and belongs + the Genoeſe, 
fired nſhots when t wed us, and being at too 
great er from the —— for a akte, we 
judged that it was a fignal which they gave us, as it was 
true, for it W 


ed not much leſs difficult. They found 
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Porto Conde. ' We did not underſtand It this way, /and we 


thought that it was to let us know that a ſmall frigate which 
we ſaw before us at the coming out of the channel, was a 
"Turkiſh pirate, as it appeared to be by the garb. Don Fer- 
dinando tool it into his head to attack it, and he told me that 


if k would permit him he would give me the pleaſure of ſeeing 


a ſight that would not laſt above a quarter of an hour. He 
ordered his pilot to give chace to the frigate, which indeed 
ſeemed to make the beſt of ONES to avoĩd us. The 
Pilot, who was intent u nothi t the' obeying that 
order, did not mind a which, gh it — a hpcar 
above water, " Re _ 8 out in 
ma Our ck againſt it, nothing bein 
ike Got at ſea, every e 
Alaves roſe up, trying to undo their fetters and to eſcape by 
fwimming. Don Ferdinando Carillo, who was playing at 
piquet with Joly" in the ſtern- room, threw to me the firſt 
| that he could find, crying to me to draw it out. He 
drew out his and flaſhed all the flaves he met, as did likewiſe 
his officers and ſoldiers, being afraid that the whole crew of 
Alaves, among whom there were many Turks, would make 
themſelves maſters of the galley, as it has ſometimes hap- 
on ſuch occaſions. After they had all taken again 
_ their uſual places, he faid to me with the greateſt calm and 
aſſurance poſſible : * My order, fir, is, of all to take 
*< care of you; I muſt therefore provide for your ſafety, and 
will afierwards ſee whether the galley. be damaged. He 
ordered, at this, four ſlaves to take me up, and to put me 
into the felucca. Thirty Spaniſh ſoldiers came into it like- 
wiſe by his order, whom he commanded to carry me upon a 
little rock which appeared near us, and on which not above 
four or five perſons could find room. The ſoldiers were in 
the water to the middle, which I took compaſſion at, and 
finding that our galley was not damaged, I was for ſending 
them back to it; but they told me that if thoſe of Corſica, 
who ſtood upon the ſhore, perceived me to be without a good 
| guard, they would r to pillage and murder me; 


theſe barbarians fancying that all that is caſt a way belongs to 
them. - | s 4 1 
The galley was not damaged, which was a kind of mira- 


were however above two hours in ſetting it to 
he felucca came to take me up, and I was glad 
—*＋ As we were 
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ſort of war being not to my liking. The weather growing 
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coming out of the channel, we ftill perceived the frigats, 
which was purſuing its after having found that we had 


ceaſed to give her chaſe.” But we began again to do it, and 


ſhe to tun away from us. We joined her in leſs than two 
hours time, and we found that it was in effet a Turkiſh 
ſhip, but that it belonged to the Genoeſe, who had taken it 
from the Turks and had ſet it out. To tell you the truth, I 
was very glad to ſee this adventure end in this manner, this 


ſomewhat foul, Don Ferdinando thought fit to go to Porto 
Vecchio, which is another uninhabited port of Corſica. A 
trumpeter came thither from the governor of a fort 

to the Genoeſe, which is juſt by it, to give us notice, that 
Mr, de Guiſe was at Porto Condé with fix French galleys ; 
that it was likely that he had ſeen us paſs by, and perhaps 
that he intended to come and ſurprize us there in the night - 
time, Upon this we reſolved to put to ſea again, though the 
weather began to be very — and that it was even 
ſomewhat dangerous to come out of Porto Vecchio duri 
the night, becauſe that at the mouth of it there is a roc 
from whence there deſcends a pretty troubleſome current. 
The foul weather encreafed with the night, and we were at- 
tacked with the greateſt form that was perhaps ever ſeen at 
ſea, The pilot in chief of the galleys of Naples, who was 
on board © ns. v4 who. bed ue the ſea fifty years, 
ſaid that he had never ſeen the like. Every body were at 
their , or were confeſſing themſelves ; and none but 
Don Ferdinando Carillo, who received the communion every 
day when he was on ſhore, and who was a eman of an 
exemplary piety, forbore ſhewing any forwardneſs to proſtrate 
himſelf at the feet of the prieſts. He left others at liberty to 
do what they pleaſed, but he kept quiet himſelf; and he 
whiſpered theſe words into my ear : * 1 am much afraid that 
© all theſe confeſſions, extorted only by fear, are nought. He 
remained all along upon the deck, giving his orders with a 
ſurprizing coolneſs, and heartening, but mildly and civilly, 
an old ſoldier who appeared a little frightened. I ſhall 
ways remember that he called him Sennora Soldado de Carlos 
Quinto. The private captain of the galley cauſed, in the 
greateſt height of the danger, his embroidered coat and his 


red ſcarf to be brought to him, faying that a true Spaniard . 


ought to die bearing his king's marks of diſtinction. He ſat 
himſelf down in a great elbow-chair, and with _— 


. 


1 
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ruck a poor Neapolitan in the 


chops, ho not being able 
ey, was crawling along, 


to ſtand upon the courſey of the 


— out aloud; Sexnor Don Fernand por amor. de Dios 


The captain, when he ſtruek him, ſaid to him; 
Inmigo de Dios piedes confeſſion ? And as I was repreſentin 
him that his inference was not right, he ſaid that that ol 
man' gave offence to the whole galley. You cannot imagine 


. the horror of a great ſtorm; you can as little imagine the 


Tidicule mixed with it. A Sicilian obſervantine monk was 
Pn at the foot of the great maſt, that St. Francis 

appeared to him, and had aſſured him that we ſhould 
periſh, I ſhould never have done, ſhould I undertake 
to deſcribe the ridiculous frights that are ſeen, on theſe occa- 


ſions. 
The danger laſted but ſeven hours, after which we 


not 


ſought for a little ſhelter under the Piarouſe. Finding the 


wind to abate, we got to Porto-longone, We ſpent there the 


| Feaſt of All-Saints and that of All-Sovls, the wind being 


contrary for us to come out of the port. The governor, a 
Spaniard, ſhewed me all the civility imaginable ; and find- 
ing that the wind continued to be contrary, be adviſed me 
to go and fee Porto-ferraro. There is but five miles diſ- 
_ from one port to the other, and I went thither on horſe- 
1 have already told you that nothing ſo agreeable can be 
ſeen in the rural ſcenes of an opera, as the ſcene at Port- 
Mahon ; and I may be allowed to tell you now with as much 
truth, that there is nothing ſo magnificent in the moſt ſtately 


ſcenes you ever ſaw there, as is to be ſeen at Porto-ferraro, 


None but a man verſed in fortifications. can well deſcribe it, 


and I will only tell you that the ſtrength of it ſurpaſſes its 


mazpnificence. It is the only place in the world that is im- 


pregnable, as the mareſchal de la Meilleraie confeſſed, He 


went to viſit it, after having taken Porto-longone during the 


regency, and being an impetnous man, he told the com- 
mander G 


foni, who commanded in it for the great duke 


' of Tuſcany, that the fortification of it was good, but that 
i the king his maſter commanded him to attack it, he would 


give him a good account of it, in fix weeks time. The com- 
mander Grifoni replied, that he took too long a term, and 


that the great duke was ſo much the king's humble ſeryant, 
that a moment would ſuffice. .' The mareſchal was aſhamed 
of having ſpoken ſo raſhly, or rather ſo brutiſhly ; and. to 
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make the commander ſome amends, he ſaid to him ; © You 
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place when I paſſed there, confirmed it to me. 


left the galley at that place, after I had given to the 

to the ſoldiers, and to the crew of ſlaves, all the money I 
had left, and even the chain which his catholic majeſty had 
given to Bois-guerin. I bought it of him, and I fold, it to 


the factor of prince Ludoviſio, who is prince of Piombino. 1 


kept but nine piſtoles, which I thought would be ſufficient to 
carry me to Florence, 4 

I am obliged to ſay, for the ſake of truth, that never men 
deſerved better to be gratified than thoſe who were upon that 
galley. Their diſcretion in reſpect to me is perhaps without ex- 
ample. They were above fix hundred men, of whom there was 
not one but knew me ; and of all that number there was nat 
one that gave the leaſt demonſtration of it, either to myſelf or 
to any ot e. 
They were touched to that degree wit 
I gave them, that they all wept when I left them to go to 
Piombino. This was, ly ſpeaking, the place where I 
recovered my liberty, which till that time had run ſome riſk, 
as the adventures which I have related will ſhew, | 


* 
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are a gallant man, and I am a fool. I confeſs that your: 

© place is impregnable. The mareſchal related this tory t 
me at Nantes, and Grifoni, who ftill commanded in that 


er. Their gratitude was 1 K. mers dif ſes. | 
the gratincation that 
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The wind ſuffering us to come out of 'Porto-lon N . Bk 
landed at Piombino, which is upon the coaſt of Tu "2 


